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THE BETTER WAY TO CULTIVATE 
= : 




















E believe that this season’s recruits to the ‘‘Cavalry Farmers’ 
Brigade’”’ will be the largest ever, and that the time is not so far 
away when the big majority of our progressive farmers will be 


cultivating one and even two rows at a time, in- 
stead of going two, three and even four or more 
times to the row, as is now too frequently the 
case. Why shouldn’t the Southern farmer do 
these things equally as well as our friends in 
Iowa and Illinois? So far as we can see the only 
reasons that may be advanced are objections and 
temporary disadvantages that may be easily 
overcome. 

Perhaps the chief obstacles in the way of a 
more general use of labor-saving farm machinery 
are our numerous stumps and our small, patchy 
fields, instead of broad, open acres. Now wedo 
not mean to say that it is always easy to get the 
stumps out, but we do believe that all our readers 
will agree that they are a nuisance the really 


progressive farmer will not long tolerate. 
now come when the fields all broken into little patches by ravines, 
thickets, briar patches, and galled spots should be ‘‘made whole’ and 
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Similarly, the time has 


tillable by improved implements. 


But we do not mean to convey the idea that 
all Southern farmers should forthwith invest in 
riding cultivators, whether they are ready for 
them or not. We know of too many such imple- 
ments, lying in our fence corners rotting, de- 
nounced as failures, when, asa matter of fact, 
the farmer is the failure, rather than the imple- 
ment. Any man who buys a high-priced imple- 
ment and turns it, a pair of mules and an ignor- 
ant negro loose in a stumpy field is almost sure 
to call ita failure. Asa matter of fact, he needs 
himself to learn that twentieth century farm im- © 
plements cannot be run with ‘“‘bull-tongue’’ 
ideas. Some thought is necessary. 
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Our Big “Nine Months” Offer 


Six Beautiful, Hardy 
-Ever-Blooming 


ROSES 


For Both New and Re- 
newal Subscribers 


Only One Set to Each Person 


: Our Big ‘‘One Dollar’ Offer: 
The Progressive Farmer, For Nine Months to Dec. 31, 1914 75 











Todays Magazine, one year - - - - .50 
Six Beautiful Roses (all different varieties) - .60 
Farm Record Book (for keeping your accounts) 15 

$2.00 


Our Offer, Au Four for Only $1 


yo LOVE ROSES, everybody does. Southern people 
are home builders and lovers of the beautiful. 

Whether your home is a cottage or a mansion, ROSES 
in the yard and garden, clambering over the porch or 
trellis give it a beautiful and home-like cheerfulness that 
cannot be had from any other source. It is the envy of 
less fortunate neighbors and gives the home an added 
value, should you ever want to sell. 


Here are the Varieties we have Selected: 





Rhea Reid 


A strong, healthy grower, producing 
heavy deep green foliage and handsome 
double flowers; in color a vivid, scarlet 
crimson, which intensifies as the bloom 


expands, 
My Maryland 


This exquisite new variety has elegant 
double flowers of a brilliant and lively 
shade of pink, deepening until it fairly 
glows with warm, rich color and delight- 
ful fragrance, 


Kaiserin Augusta Victoria 


Hailed by flower lovers everywhere as 
the greatest rose creation of modern 
times. A hardy and vigorous grower, 
with great loads of rich, creamy white, 
slightly lemon tinted flowers. 


Rena Robbins 


The new yellow rose, which grows to 
Perfection in any soil and blooms contin- 
uously the entire season, bearing lovely 
immense flowers of deep golden yellow, 
which assume rich, creamy tints in their 
latter stages of development. 


Meteor 
A strong, steady grower, entirely har- 
dy, it is always in bloom. Flowers are 
rich, velvety crimson, shading very dark 
in the depth of the.petals; fragrance is 
delicious. 


Bessie Brown 
This magnificent rose has unsurpassed 
beauty of a totally distinct character, 
bearing large fuii, deep and double flow- 
ers on strong erect stems; the color is 
almost pure white, at times flushed with 
soft pink. 


You will receive with the roses special printed instructions on their planting and culture, 
and we guarantee they will reach you in good growing condition. 








OFFICES: 


Birmingham, Ala., Raleigh, N. C., Memphis, Tenn., and Dallas, Tex. 
New York Office, 41 Park Row; Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 





COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
TO EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 
MINGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH, 3, 1879. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. 

The above rates apply in United States, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, 
Panama, Hawaiian and Philippine Islands. 

Rate for Canada, $1.50 per year; all other foreign countries, $2 per 
year. 





YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RECEIPT 


The date to which your subscription is paid is given on the little red or 
yellow slip on page 1 opposite your name, printed thus, ‘John Doe, 31 Dec. 
14,” means that Mr. Doe is paid up to December 31, 1914, ete. After you 
send in your renewal, it requires about ten days to have this date changed 
and properly corrected on your label. Please advise us promptly if the label 
date does not properly show when your subscription expires. i 





Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


E WILL positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as a 

result of fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. 
This does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between re- 
liable business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudu- 
lent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. 
The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported 
to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and 
after the transaction complained of: that our liability shall cover only the 
purchase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one 
advertiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guar- 
antees the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 





Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 














IMPORTANT NOTICE 


So large a number of our readers are taking advantage of 
our Big Bargain Subscription Offer—which includes the Set of 
Six Roses, Today’s Magazine and The Farm Record Book— 
that we have made arrangements for an additional supply of 
the Roses, and we are going to extend the offer over into April. 

Therefore, to all Progressive Farmer readers whose subscrip- 
tions expire in March and April, as well as to our friends who 
have recently received sample copies, we are making an extra 
special offer of $1.00 to include The Progressive Farmer for 
nine months or to December 31, 1914, Today’s Magazine one 
year, the Set of Six Beautiful Roses and the Farm Record 
Book—All Four for Only One Dollar. 

This is an exceptional offer, and we don’t want anyone to 
miss.it. See the announcement of the offer on this page of the 
paper, and send in your subscription and remittance quick 








Every Southern Farmer and Planter should read The 
Progressive Farmer each week. 





Todays Magazine is full of delightful stories and money-saving and 
labor-saving ideas for every member of the family—and you get with ita 
May Manton Pattern without cost— (You select the pattern from your first 
copy of Todays, and send for it direct to the publishers of Todays Magazine, 
Canton, Ohio.) 


This oe vie provides - the ne oe THE 

sary blanks and forms, properly printe 

ruled and explained, so that any farmer F ARM RECORD BOOK 
can keep together in one small book all the - 

farm records and accounts for the year. 


It has been revised by the editors of The 
Progressive Farmer for the use of cotton, 
tobacco and peanut farmers, and to meet 
all ordinary Southern needs. 








If you have not sentin your renewal 
—do so now—send $1.00 and tell us you 
want OUR BIG “NINE MONTHS” 
OFFER. 


If you are paid in advance you can 
take advantage of the offer, and we will 
extend your time for nine months. 

Tell your neighbors about it and get 
them to give you $1.00 for their subscrip- 
tion. We give liberal credits to our read- 
ers for sending in new subscribers. 

Don’t put this off until tomorrow or “The South's Greatest Farm Paper* 
next day—you may forget about it and RALEIGH Ane MAESEPUID 
miss it altogether. 


Attend to it now. Send your order today with $1.00. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER: Enclosed find $1. 
Please send me The Progressive Farmer for nine months 
and the balance of your ‘‘Big Nine Months Offer.’’ 
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‘The busieces of farming i a old as the buman 
rete oB4 Ube race ©.l! last oe longer thas the busines 
dors its Numdomental. It 1s the corodr stone of al 
ewtry. Ie worker are the Dackbeor of sil sanona 

















Compliments of 


The Progressive Farmer 




















before it is too late. 








9:05—Pembroke, N. C. 
8.95—Laurinburg, N. C. 
9.05—Maxton, N. C. 
12.65—Newbern, N. C., 
9.05—Pembroks, N. C 


ment of fee of 50c. 


SIDE-TRIPS from Jacksonville at very 


to June 2nd, 1914. 


For any information, address: 


T. J. CRAIG, 
Passenger Traffic Manager. 


rc 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
CONFEDERATE VETERANS REUNION 


Corresponding rates from other points 
TICKETS on sale May 8rd, 4th, 5th, 6th and 7th, good returning to reach desti- 

nation prior to midnight, May 15th, 
EXTENSION may be obtained by deposit of ticket with Special Agent, 21 East 

Forsythe St., Jacksonville, Fla., not later than May 15th, 1914, upon pay- 
STOP-OVERS allowed in both directions, 


Alabama points, by applying Atlantic Coast Line ticket office, 138 West Bay 
St., Jacksonville, Fla. Tickets on sale May 6th to 10th, inclusive, limited 


A>splendid chance to visit Florida at unusually low rates. 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE, 


(Standard Railroad of the South) 


WILMINGTON, N. C. 


$ 8.75—Rockingham, N, C. 
9.75—Sanford, N. C. 
10.70—Selma, N. C. 
8.75—Wadesboro, N. C. 
12.25—Weldon, N. C. 


1914, 


low rates to all Florida, Georgia and 


T. C. WHITE, 
General Passenger Agent, 


_ 











TO OUR READERS 


If you do not see what you want ad- 
vertised in our paper, write to us and we 
will gladly tell you where it can be ob- 
tained. We cannot publish such infor- 
mation in the paper, but if you will in- 
close a stamp for reply, we will be glad 
to give you the desired information un- 
der personal letter. Before writing, look 
carefully over the advertising, both in 
current and old copies of the paper, and 
if it is not there—write us. No reply will 








be made rnless stamp is inclosed. 








THE BIG FERTILIZER BOOK. 


It is “Fertilizers and Crops,” by Dr. van 
Slyke. It will cost you $2.25, but is worth 
it. Send your order to The Progressive 
Farmer. 











| Worth Repeating ‘ 


One drop of water amounts to little. 
But successive drops of water drip- 
ping from a reasonable height wear 
away the hardest rock. 

ONE want ad may not effect the sale or find 
the man. But successive want ads appearing 


in this paper, which reaches thousands 
weekly, are certain to produce results. 


Send it NOW 
| THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER , 














Have you read “Southern Field Crops,’? by 


Prof. J. F. Duggar? You should read it, 
and then keep it where you can refer to it. 
bt Raga supply you with it for $1.87, post- 
pai 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 











HOW MANURE IS VALUABLE 


Not Alone Because of Its Plant Food, 
But Because of Its Mechanical Ef- 
fect on the Land 


READER quotes the following 

from a recent issue of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer: “The manure made 
from feeding a ton of cottonseed meal 
has produced as large increase in 
crops as a ton of meal applied directly 
to the soil.” 

He then asks the following ques- 
tions: 

“Has any experiment station ever 
proved that ‘the manure made from 
feeding a ton of cottonseed meal has 
produced as large increase in crops 
as a ton of meal applied directly to 
the soil?’ ” 

We do not make statements which 
are without foundation. An experi- 
ment at the South Carolina, Clemson 
College, Experiment Station, by Con- 
ner, if we mistake not, obtained such 
a result. We are rather of the im- 
pression that others have obtained 
similar results; but of the South Ca- 
rolina experiment we feel certain that 
these results were reported. 

Our reader has just finished feed- 
ing 25 steers that consumed 114 tons 
of cottonseed meal and 37 tons of 
cottonseed hulls and he says: 

“Do you mean to say that I will 
get back 100 per cent of the fertilizer 
value of this meal and hulls? This 
meal cost $315 and the manure is 
worth as much, besides the value of 
the hulls and the bedding. Have al- 
ways been under the impression that 
one could never expect over 75 per 
cent of the fertilizer value of meal 
fed to steers. 

“What per cent of the fertilizing 
value of the hulls can I get back in 
the manure? The cattle were fed un- 
der shelter with plenty of pine straw 
for bedding.” 

This reader seems to have failed to 
make a distinction between crop 
yields and fertilizer value based on 
value of plant foods, just as many 
people fail to make a distinction be- 
tween plant foods, so-called, and soil 
fertility. There will not be as many 
pounds of nitrogen, phosphoric acid 
and potash in the solid and liquid 
manure from the cattle as the feeds 
contained. In fact, only about 90 per 
cent, or only about nine pounds of 
these plant foods will be passed from 
the cattle for every 10 pounds of 
plant foods in the feeds consumed, 
and the farmer does well if he suc- 
ceeds in saving 75 per cent, or seven 
and one-half pounds of plant foods 
out of every 10 pounds the feeds con- 
tain. How, then, can we account for 
“the manure made from feeding a 
ton of cottonseed meal’ producing 
“as large increase in crops as a ton 
ef meal applied directly to the soil?” 

The explanation is easy, the value 
of stable manure in crop production 
is not entirely measured by the plant 
foods it contains, Among its other 
values are its effects on the mechan- 
ical condition of the soil and its wa- 
ter-holding power; its effects in set- 
ting free or dissolving plant foods al- 
ready in the soil, but unavailable for 
feeding the crops; and its aid to bac- 
terial life and activities. It is gen- 
erally believed, as a result of experi- 
ment and experience, that these other 
effects of stable manure, which we 
have mentioned, are of as much value 
in producing increased crop yields in 
the South as are the nitrogen, phos- 
Phoric acid and potash which the 
manure contains. The manure which 


our reader gets from his cattle will] 


not contain as many pounds of so- 
called plant foods as did his cotton- 
seed meal, hulls and bedding, prob- 
ably not over three-fourths as many, 
but that does not mean that the ma- 
nure may not produce as large in- 
crease in crop yields as would the 
meal, hulls and pine straw put into 
the ground direct. It is not likely, 
however, that this will be true as to 
the hulls and pine straw, but is more 
than likely to be true as to the cot- 
tonseed meal. 

We are not told how many tons 
of pine straw were used for bedding 
and consequently cannot make an ac- 
curate estimate of the plant foods 
the manure made from feeding 11% 
tons of cottonseed meal and 37 tons 
of cottonseed hulls will contain. If 
we estimate that 75 per cent of the 
plant foods in these feeds is recovered 
in the manure, the total plant foods 
in the manure, less those in the bed- 
ding, are as follows: 





Nitro- | Phos. 
gen | Acid |Potash 





75% of 22500 lbs. of Cot- 





tonseed Meal-_-_-_____.- 1046 lbs/422 Jbs/253 Ibs 
75% of 74000 lbs. of Cot- 

tonseed Hulls -...-.-- se2 “1198 “ |555 “* 

US: eet 1428 “‘ [560 ‘ |sos “ 














oT oa) O8™ 





At 20 cents a pound for nitrogen 
and five cents a pound for phosphoric 
acid and potash each, these amounts 
of plant foods, or 75 per cent of the 
plant foods in 11% tons of cotton- 
seed meal and 37 tons of cottonseed 
hulls, are worth as follows: 


1,428 pounds nitrogen, at 20c......... $285.69 
560 pounds phosphoric acid, at 5c.... 28.00 
808 pounds potash, at 5C.......6..... 40.40 

ct Le eT eT ee ee ee $354.00 


To this plant food value must also 
be added the plant food value of the 
pine straw used for bedding, in order 
to calculate the total plant food value 
of the manure, but really the plant 
foods in pine straw are so small in 
quantity as not to largely increase 
the plant foods in the manure. 





Analysis of Cottonseed Meal 


READER submits the following 
guarantee of cottonseed meal and 
wishes to know if it is first-class 





meal? 

Nitrogen 6.18 per cent 
Ammonia 7.50 per cent 
Protein .. 38.00 per cent 
| ee ° 7.50 per cent 
PCATVGNVATAUOM 4. 6:6:0.5.6.6. 0565490 24.00 per cent 
ee eee ere 12.00 per cent 


This is ‘‘standard” cottonseed meal, 
according to the standard fixed by the 
laws of most States, but it has too 
many hulls in it to rank as a high- 
grade meal. This is shown by the 
high per cent of crude fiber—12 per 
cent—and the rather low per cent of 
nitrogen or protein. A really high- 
grade meal should contain not less 
than 40 to 41 per cent of protein and 
not much over one-half as much 
crude fiber as this sample contains. 
It must be admitted, however, that as 
cottonseed meal is now found on the 
market this is of fair quality. 

In this connection a reader recent- 
ly asked how it was that the to- 
tal of these guaranteed constituents 
amounted to over 95 per cent when 
it was generally known that cotton- 
seed meal also contained 15 to 18 
per cent of water and ash? The ex- 
planation is that, 6.18 per cent of ni- 
trogen, 7.5 per cent of ammonia and 
38.62 per cent of protein all express 
the same measure in different terms. 
To one acquainted with the facts 6.8 
per cent of nitrogen also tells the 
amount of protein for 16 per cent of 


protein is nitrogen, or there is 6.25 
times as much protein as nitrogen. 
In short, these are not entirely sep- 
arate materials, but the 6.18 per cent 
of nitrogen (equivalent to 7.5 per 
cent of ammonia) is simply a part 
of and included in the 38 (or 38.62) 
per cent of protein. 





Curing Oat Hay 


READER asks us to “advise the 

method of curing oat hay, at 
what stage to cut and rake, and if it 
can be baled within three days af- 
ter cutting? Is the feeding value of 
oat hay as good as when cut with 
binder and fed in sheaf or threshed? 
What is the market value of oat 
hay?” 

It is generally advised to cut oat 
hay in the ‘dough stage” of the 
grain. It is probable that it contains 
more nutriment at this stage than 
earlier, but if cut a little earlier we 
believe it is more palatable, is eaten 
more readily and with less waste. 
We, therefore, advise cutting oat hay 
rather earlier than the “dough stage’”’ 
of the grain, or when the straw is 
thoroughly green. It is probably 
best to wait as long as possible just 
so the straw is still thoroughly green. 
As to curing, that is as with other 
hays. It should be allowed to thor- 
oughly wilt as cut, then be raked 
into windrows and cured there, or 
cocked and allowed to cure in the 
cocks. No one can tell another at 
what stage hay has dried or cured 
sufficiently to be put in barn or 
stack. If present he may show at 
what stage of the curing this should 
be done, but there is no definite stage 
which can be described and recog- 
nized by the novice at which the hay 
has been sufficiently cured. Oat hay 
is more easily cured than the le- 
gumes, but not so easily as some of 
the finer grasses. 

“Can oat hay be baled three days 
after being eut?’’ 

If the oats were cut at the right 
time and cured in the windrow or 
cock we doubt if it will be safe to 
bale in three days. If rather too 
ripe when cut, the weather is hot and 
dry and the oats are cured in the 
swath it might do to bale three days 
after cutting. We have had no ob- 
servation of baling oat hay three 
days after cutting. What say our 
readers on this subject? Since the 
straw will contain more nutriment 
and will be eaten with much less 
waste if cut green, we believe the 
animal will get as much or more out 
of an oat crop cut in the early “dough 
stage’’ or in the ‘“‘milk stage” of the 
grain than they will when the crop 
is allowed to ripen. 

The market value of oat hay will 
depend on the stage at which it was 
cut, the method and conditions under 
which it was cured and the knowl- 
edge of its value at the market where 
it is sold. 

The following table shows the di- 
gestible nutrients in 100 pounds of 
oat hay and also of timothy, cowpea 
and lespedeza hays, for comparison: 

















_ | Carbo- 
Protein| hy Fats 

drates 

Ibs. Ibs. Ibs 

(og) ea 47 36.7 17 
Timothy hay-...-.-...- 28 42.4 1.3 
Cowpea hay .......... 108 38.6 1.1 
Lespedeza hay---....-. 9.1 37.7 1.4 








Ration for Suckling Ewes 
READER wishes us to “suggest a 
balanced ration for ewes suckling 

lambs, from the following feeds: 


Cee BAGAS i 5cs 660 cse wenn $1.85 per 100 pounds 
Ship stuff .....ccccveese 1.55 per 100 pounds 
GOES ccccscccocvecceesece 1.75 per 100 pounds 


Cottonseed meal ........ 1.50 per 100 pounds 
Cottonseed hulls ........ .40 per 100 pounds 


“Will it pay to grind oats if I have 
to pay one-eighth for grinding?’’ 


Corn at $1.85 and oats at $1.75 
per hundred are too high priced for 
feeding. ‘Ship stuff,” which we as- 
sume to be wheat middlings or shorts, 
is also high priced at $1.55 per hun-« 
dred, but is cheaper than either corn 
or oats would be at the same price, 
unless a feed rich in digestible carbo- 
hydrates, like corn, is needed to bal< 
ance rich protein feeds, like cotton< 
seed meal. 

The only roughage mentioned is 
cottonseed hulls, and these are not 
entirely satisfactory as the only 
roughage for ewes suckling lambs. 
Some good hay or silage should ba 
provided when practicable. We sug- 
gest a ration made up of one part 
of cottonseed meal, one part of corn 
and two parts of ship stuff. It is 
quite possible that the corn should 
be left out on account of its high 
cost, and three parts of ship stuff 
to one of cottonseed meal used; but 
we put it in for variety. Possibly, 
however, it might be left out, on a 
trial, and if the ewes do all right 
on the cottonseed meal, ship stuff and 
cottonseed hulls, no corn need be 
added, for it is too high priced for 
profitable feeding. 

We would not feed oats at $1.75 
per hundred pounds and would not 
give one-eighth for grinding, except 
possibly, for feeding young pigs, and 
then only with a view of screening 
out the oat hulls. 





Remedy for a Pig-eating Sow 


READER wants to know ‘what 

caused his “sow to eat her pigs 
and is there a remedy?” 

When a sow eats her pigs it is 
pretty good proof that she is not in 
good condition. Possibly a consti- 


pated sow, or one with a disordered, 


digestion from any cause, might in 
some cases eat her pigs, but in prac- 
tically all cases we believe she is 
brought to the condition where she 
does this unnatural thing from a 
lack of a properly balanced ration. 
We are almost ready to believe that 
a sow with green stuff and sufficient 
protein in the ration never eats her 
pigs, except possibly after they are 
dead. Sows will sometimes eat their 
pigs that die from some other cause 
when they will not attack, kill and 
eat their own pigs. 

The remedy is easy: See that the 
sow gets plenty of exercise; keep the 
bowels open, preferably with green 
feed and balance the ration so that 
the sow will have been getting all 
the materials which her own body 
and the bodies of her unborn pigs 
need to maintain health and proper 
growth. Possibly protein from ani- 
mal matter is better for this purpose, 
but any protein that the hogs like 
will probably do about as well. At 
any rate, tankage, which is a waste 


product of the packing houses, fills) 


the need exactly. If one part of 
tankage by weight is mixed with six 
to eight parts of any 
even corn alone, for two weeks be- 
fore the pigs are born, there is very 


little danger of the sow eating them.| 


Skim milk will serve the same pur- 
pose and is probably just as good as 
the tankage. In fact, we believe a 
good clover pasture will serve the 
purpose equally well. 





The parcel post has been doing business 
but little more than a year, yet the people 
have in that time enjoyed many benefits, 


The latest great evidence of that fact is the 
sweeping reduction in express rates that 
went into effect February 1; in some in- 
stances the reduction will be more than half. 
For instance, on a package weighing 8 
pounds from Washington, D. C., the old rate 
was $1.15; the new rate for the same pack- 


age will be 46 cents. From New Orleans the 
old rate on a package of four pounds is.50 
cents; the new rate will be 27 cents. And 
s0 on down the line.—Chipley (Fla.) Verdict, 





When the donkey saw the zebra, 
He began to switch his tail; 
“Well I never,” was his comment, 
“There's a mule that’s been in jail.” 
—Exchange, 


grain, ' 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By VV. F. MASSEY 








Still More About Kudzu 
HIS is from Mississippi: ‘I notice 
what you say about Kudzu, and 
that you advise planting the seed. I[ 
infer from that that you had in your 
mind the Kudzu commonly known as 
‘“Jack-and-the-bean-stalk, which is 
‘exclusively a porch climber. The 


Kudzu advertised as a hay plant is 
entirely different. It does not seed 


in America or its native home Japan, 
and is propagated only by the roots. 
Its feeding value, according to our 
yovernment Demonstrator, is equal 
to peanut hay.’’ 

I would say to my correspondent 
that I know nothing about what he 
calls Jack-and-the-bean-stalk, but I 
Know that there is but one Kudzu, 
and this is Pueraria Thunbergianum 
from Japan. I grew it when first 
imported, when I paid 50 cents for a 
small plant. Nevertheless the seed 
are on sale, ‘and whether grown in 
Japan or not, I know that the seed 
can be had and that they are seed of 
Pueraria Thunbergianum, the true 
and only Kudzu vine, and that they 
produce the same vine that I paid 50 
cents for a root of 20 years ago. There 
may be a climbing plant known in 
the South as Jack-and-the-bean-stalk 
vine, but I do not know what plant 
is indicated by that name. I could 
identify it if I had leaves and flowers 
of it. The Kudzu bears flowers only 
after getting several years old, but it 
is blooming as far north as Philadel- 
phia. The flowers are bluish purple 
in color, and in racenes like small 
blooms of Wistaria. Whether it will 
make seed in our climate, I am not 
sure, but that it makes flowers I know 
very well, and know, too, as I have 
said, that there is but one species 
known in this country. The Florida 
Station says that the forage is good 
in feeding quality, but disappointing 
in yield. This same Mississippi cor- 
respondent says further: ‘“‘Eight years 
ago you advised me to cut out my 
croppers and build up a herd of beef 
cattle. This I did and have not re- 
gretted it. In solving the problem of 
winter feed, I remembered the his- 
tory of the Kudzu plant and the won- 
derful amount of hay produced by 
the Japanese farmers, and at consid- 
erable expense I procured a number 
of the roots and started a hay patch. 
I find that it makes several tons of 
hay per acre. I expect to continue 
raising this hay because it is the 
cheapest. No expense after getting a 
stand, except the mowing. It is the 
surest cropper, and being a deep- 
rooted plant, it defies drouth and 
floods.”’ 





The Place for Manure—Winter 


Covers 
HIS is from South Carolina: ‘All 
things considered, what crop 


should a farmer, who is growing cot- 
ton, corn and oats, use his barnyard 
manure on, and why? You advocate 
a winter cover crop. How is it prac- 
tical for a farmer to get all his land 
plowed and sown to a winter cover 
crop before it gets too far into the 
winter?” 

The best place for the farm manure 
is on the crimson clover that is to be 
turned for corn in the spring. This 
is because the corn crop can better 
use the rough manure than any other 
crop, and in its cultivation the organ- 
ic material is put into fine shape for 
the oat crop that follows the corn, 
and only a little acid phosphate will 
be needed on the oats. There is no 
reason for a farmer who is farming 
in a good rotation with cotton, corn 
and oats being into the winter getting 
a winter cover crop sown. Starting 
with corn he can sow peas among the 
corn, and disk them down finely for 
drilling oats after the corn is cut and 
shocked, and the oats will make the 


winter cover. Then he can make a 
good hay crop of peas after the oats 
and disk the stubble lightly and sow 
crimson clover seed, and in spring 
turn this under for cotton and it will 
have done its duty as a winter cover, 
even if he has to turn it before bloom- 
ing. Then he can sow crimson clover 
again among the cotton about the 
first or second picking, and it will 
grow without preparation of the soil, 
and on this cover he can get his ma- 
nure out during the winter as fast as 
made and spread it for the corn and 
repeat the rotation and be all the 
while building up his land, and there 
is no special trouble in getting a 
winter cover crop on the land. 





Soy Beans in Corn 


OW will soy beans compare with 
cowpeas for sowing in corn, as to 
benefit to the land and as hog feed?’’ 
I have never planted the soy bean 
in corn, but I do not think there will 
be a great deal of difference from 
peas, so far as benefit to the soil is 
concerned. But I would sow an early 
sort, like Ito San, rather than the 
tall Yellow Mammoth, which might 


Root Aphis 
R. HOBBS prefers to breed root 


aphis on corn roots... I would 
rather prevent them with tobacco 
stems and dust. They will breed fast 
enough without helping them. 


Lime and Potash 
ILL potash take the place of lime 
for peanuts? If so, how much an 
acre?” ; 
No, potash will not take the place 
of lime, and nothing will take the 
place of lime if the soil is acid. Acid- 
ity in the soil is unfavorable to pea- 
nuts as it is to most other legume 
crops. The advantage of lime for 
peanuts is that it sweetens the soil 
and makes conditions more favorable 
to the bacteria that enable the crop 
to get nitrogen from the air. Then, 
too, it has the effect of releasing in- 
soluble potash that may be in the 
soil, and it is the mineral matters, 
phosphorus and potash, that make 
the seed and prevent pops. A good 
fertilizer for peanuts is 500 pounds 
of Thomas phosphate, 50 pounds of 
muriate of potash, and 50 pounds of 
nitrate of soda for an early start, all 
well mixed for an acre. 








Tobacco Stems 
HAT is the value per ton of finely 
ground tobacco stems as a fer- 
tilizer?”’ 
The best analysis I have at hand 





THE LITTLE PATCHED TROUSERS 





the pants 


OW dear to my heart are 
H of my childhood, 
When fond recollection presents them 
to view, 


The pants that I were in the deep tan- 
gled wild-wood, 
And likewise the groves where the 
crab apple grew; 
The wide-spreading seat with the litile 
square patches, ‘ 
The pockets that bulged with my 


luncheon for noon, 
And also with marbles 
and matches, 
gum-drops and kite-strings from 
March until June; 


and fish-worms 


And 





No 


pantaloons ever performed greater 
service 
In filling the hearts of us youngsters 
with joy: 
They made their descent from Adolphus 
to Jervis, 
Right down through a family of ten 
little boys, 
Through no fault of my own, known to 
me or to others, 
I'm the tenderest branch on our big 
family tree, 
They came down to me slightly bagged 
at the knee; 
The little patched trousers, the second- 


hand trousers, 








The little patched trousers, the made- The old family trousers that bagged at 
over trousers, the knee. 
The high-water trousers that fit me —Zebulon B. Vance. 
too soon, 
grow too tall in the corn. As hog makes the contents of tobacco stems 


feed, I am of the opinion that they 
will beat the peas, by reason of more 
beans and rather high feeding value 
of the seed. 





Cannot Grow Butter Beans 


LEASE tell me the reason why I 
cannot grow butter beans. My 
garden is on the bank of the river, 
and very rich black loam. The vines 
grow luxuriantly and are full of fine 
blooms, but no beans develop. I have 
not used any fertilizer at all?” 

Your garden simply has an excess 
of nitrogen, as is shown by the luxur- 
iant growth of the vines, but it lacks 
the mineral elements that make seed. 
I manure my garden over every win- 
ter and then apply a mixture of four 
parts acid phosphate and one part 
muriate of potash, at the rate of 1000 
pounds an acre, and I grow butter 
beans and everything else to perfec- 
tion. But the large white Lima beans 
are never so productive in the South 
as the small Lima or butter bean, 
and in fact to my taste the small 
Lima is the best. I use the small 
Lima for a climber and plant Bur- 
pee’s Fordhook Bush Lima for a large 
one. This bears well, and makes 
very large beans of the Potato Lima 
class. Your soil needs a balanced 
ration just as the animal does. Give 
it the dressing of acid phosphate and 
potash and it will grow butter beans 
freely. Another correspondent in 
eastern North Carolina has the same 
trouble. He says: “For years I 
have been putting stable manure on 
my garden and intended not to do so 
this year, but was away and it was 
done. Plants in my garden grow 
very luxuriantly, but not much fruit- 
age. Now to remedy this could I use 
commercial fertilizers, and if so what 
and how much?” This correspondent 
too has got too much nitrogen and 
needs the same application. 


2.34 per cent nitrogen, 8.20 per cent 
potash, 0.70 per cent phosphoric acid, 
and 4.20 per cent lime. Rated at the 
commercial value of the materials, it 
would not be far from $18 aton. But 
we must remember that it is all in 
organic matter that must pass 
through the process of decay, and 
hence is not so readily available as 
commercial fertilizer. It is, however, 
a good manure and can be used as 
freely as you choose, as it can do no 
harm to seed or plants. Then, too, 
if used liberally in the furrows it is 
the best preventive of root lice in 
cotton, and the green aphis in Eng- 
lish peas. 





A Seed Corn Question 


READER says: “I have a seed 
corn patch planted*one ear to the 
row. Would you advise me to detas- 
sel alternate rows, and if this is done, 


may I be certain that all the ears 
have been fertilized? Should I use 
the ears from the detasseled rows 


for seed? There is another field of 
corn about 30 feet across a lane from 
my seed patch. Will the pollen from 
that affect my corn?’’ 

By removing the green tassels from 
alternate rows you will insure the 
crossing if you take seed from the 
detasseled rows. It will be fertilized 
if there are perfect ears. But with 
corn only 30 feet away, you will sure- 
ly have all sorts of a mixture. Corn 
will mix often a quarter of a mile if 
in the line of prevailing winds, and 
eorn only 30 feet away will surely 
cross with your corn. 


Melilotus Alba 





i IT necessary to use inoculation 
for sweet clover? What is the best 
time in spring to sow it? Where can 
I get the inoculation culture? Would 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


it be advisable to sow crimson clover 
when laying-by cotton?’’ 

I do not know that the makers of 
the laboratory cultures make one for 
sweet clover, but you can ascertain 
by writing either to the Coe-Mortimer 
Co., Charleston, S. C., or to H. K. 
Mulford Co., Philadelphia, Pa. But 
in the South, where we can grow cow- 
peas, soy beans and crimson clover, I 
do not see the need for the sweet 
clover. Sowing crimson clover at lay- 
ing-by of cotton will usually be too 
early and you may lose it. The best 
time to sow it is in September or 
October. 





Several Questions 
UR cotton is always infested with 
root lice. Do you think tobacco 
will prevent it?”’ 

It certainly will if tobacco stems 
are used liberally in the furrows, and 
the stems will make a good fertilizer, 
too. 





HAT kind of a digger do the Vir- 
ginia and Maryland potato grow- 
ers use?’”’ 

Our growers use a sharp revolving 
disk on a plow beam drawn by a mule 
between the rows to cut the vines. 
Then the potatoes are turned out by 
an ordinary plow drawn by a pair cf 
horses. 





ILL cottonseed meal do as well 
as dried blood in your formula 
for tobacco?”’ 

Not quite. The cottonseed meal 
will increase the phosphoric acid, and 
there is enough already, for an excess 
of phosphoric acid, [ have found, 
tends to make paper leaves and big 
veins. The dried blood will make 
more and better wrappers than cot- 
tonseed meal, but still the latter will 
make fairly good tobacco on sandy 
soil. 





N TURNING under a heavy growth 

of sedge and weeds for corn on 
land that has not been cultivated for 
six years, will it be best to use lime?”’ 

Yes; lime spread at the rate of 
1,000 pounds an acre after plowing 
and harrowed in will hasten the de- 
composition and nitrification of the 
organic matter and will sweeten the 
soil, which the growth shows is acid. 





N LAND of a dark pocosin nature, 
on which cotton will make weed 
enough, what shall I use to make 
good fruiting and good cotton?” 
Simply a liberal broadcast dressing 
of Thomas phosphate and potash, for 
the lime in the Thomas phosphate 
will help on land of that character, 
and its special lack is potash. If you 
cannot get Thomas phosphate, use 
acid phosphate, and use it liberally, 
for it is the combined action of phos- 
phorus and potassium that makes cot- 
ton lint and seed. 





If G. J. A., Greén Bay, Va., will 
send me his name I will answer his 
letter and send him a phamplet that 
will tell him all he needs to know on 





















the subject he writes about. I do not 
answer letters that have no names 
signed. 

The Southern farmer has not used to the 
full the advantage offered to farming gen- 
erally in the great world of agricultural ma- 
chinery. Gasoline engines and automobiles 
have been -glected, as well as separators, 
silos, plows harrows and cotton planters. 
Goa over th whole story as it relates to 
your own individual efforts. You cannot get 
all of these machines in one year, but be- 
gin now and add something every year ta 
you labor-saving implements, and you will 
soor find that they pay for themselves. 
Take care of them, master their construc- 
i ‘-eady to detect any failure in any 

ready to remedy it. Work your 

t eir highest efficiency, and you 

ri iat they add immensely to your 
jividual efticieney.—Home and Farm. 

Sir Ernest Shackleton, in selecting the 
men who are to accompany him in his ex- 
pedition across the Antarctic this year, has 
consciously or unconsciously laid down the 
essentials for success, not merely in an Ant- 
arctic expedition, but in every other walk of 
life. As Sir Ernest puts it: ‘While we don’t 
do anything in the way of special exercise, 
we are very careful as to diet. We enforce 
the strictest moderation and we regard an 
abstinence from liquor as of prime im- 
portance. A man must have lived temper- 
ately to be eligible for our expedition. We 
want men who can sleep at a mom:nt’s 
notice and sleep soundly.’’—Exchange, 
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READ THESE LETTERS FROM 





Our Parcel Post Symposium 


DERS ON HOW THE PARCEL POST HAS HELPED THEM 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER REA- 








QUICKER AND BETTER THAN BY 
EXPRESS 


(First Prize Letter) 


E SHALL try to give you our ex- 
perience with the parcel post and 
the express companies. Three years 
ago we considered the express busi- 
ness very good, and were fairly well 
satisfied with it in shipping small 
packages. We had considered the 
rates high, but when they delivered 
the goods to town sometimes earlier 
than the freight we did not complain. 
But now, with the low rates of the 
parcel post, and the packages deliv- 
ered to one’s door, we can only won- 
der why it was not thus long ago. 
We have received small packages 
from points in Alabama which cost 
us, by express, 45 cents. Now we re- 
ceive the same size packages delivered 
to our home without having to go to 
town after them, for 17 cents. We 
have repeatedly ordered suits of 
clothes from Chicago by parcel post 
and received the goods in six days. 
We have ordered saw teeth from 
Chattanooga and got them every time 
in three days at less than 


while country butter sent in once a 
week, as when the men folks have 
occasion to go to town, retails for 15 
cents. 

I handle my milk so as to make 
good butter, wrap each pound in 
paraffin paper and pack it in neat 
pasteboard boxes. I can send three 
pounds for six cents. During the 
very warm season I send it in light 
tin pails, with close covers, getting 
the pails back when the farm wag- 
on or buggy goes to town. I have 
sent butter 300 miles in cool weather, 
it arriving in as good condition as 
when it started. 

I have also sent eggs for sitting. I 
pack them securely in light wooden 
boxes, putting each egg in a separate 
compartment. 

I have sent pork sausage into the 
second zone. I get enough extra on 
good country sausage to pay postage, 
selling to private customers in town. 

Some of my city friends are fond 
of bread made from. cracklings. 
When we render leaf lard I fill their 
orders by parcel post. I have sent 
turnip greens to the city in the sec- 


other seeds. We make the deal over 
the telephone and I mail the seeds 
to him by parcel post as soon as the 
mail carrier comes. 

Next a lady telephones us for a 
gallon of fresh snap beans, or a gal- 
lon of fresh Irish potatoes. She is 
informed that they will leave our 
farm by next parcel post, fresh from 
the garden. Parcel post enables me 
to sell her the vegetables at a sav- 
ing to her, and within one hour she 
can be preparing the vegetables for 
the table. 

We also use parcel post to order 
all our garden seeds, plants, small 
fruit trees, etc., and we always find 
it a money-saving friend. In my 
Opinion parcel post ‘is the best thing 
for the farmer and others that has 
been given us by Congress in a long 
time, and I cannot understand why 
all farmers don’t make use of the 
many opportunities that it offers 
them. H. O. KLOSE. 

Bertram, Texas. 





Could Not Afford to do Without it 


OU wished to know if we people 

had been benefited by parcel post. 
I, for one have. I’m operator of a 
sawmill and cotton gin. During the 
busy ginning season my gin was 
stopped Friday noon for want of 
some cog wheels. I live six miles 
from Louisburg, my nearest station. 


(5) 501 


morning the man came in early to 
tell me he had changed his plans and 
did not wish the turkey. I at once 
wrapped the fowl and shipped, by 
parcel post, to a commission mer- 
chant in Baltimore and received 24 
cents net per pound for my gobbler, 
when I would have only received 18 
cents at my door. 

We find it a great convenience to 
shop in Richmond and receive our 
goods promptly, and the transporta- 
tion rates are very reasonable, 

It was a pleasure to send some of 
our city cousins and friends packages 
of fresh sausage, spare ribs, etc., 
when we killed hogs. 

I consider the parcel post one of 
the greatest blessings that has come 
to the country people. 

MRS. J. W. FLEET. 

Biscoe, Va. 





Makes Mail Order Stores Available 


AM located in the mountains of 

Franklin County, Virginia, six 
miles from the nearest postoffice. A 
rural route passes within 300 yards 
of our house, and we receive some 
mail practically every day, much of 
which is packages sent by parcel post. 

We ordered a ladies’ cloak from 
New York for about 33 per cent less 
than the regular retail price at our 
local merchant’s. 

A few days later we went to one 
of our local merchants to 





one-half what we had been 
paying by express. Pack- 
ages which once cost us $1 
from Chicago now cost us 
38 cents at home, and not 
at town, which means 
much more during the 
summer months, when 
time is money. We once 
ordered some small peach 
trees from Michigan, send- 
ing the money to pay trans- 
portation, but for some rea- 
son or other the nursery- 
man did not pay it, sent the 
trees by express without 
notifying us, with the re- 
sult that the trees had been 
shipped two weeks before I 
received them, and, of 
course, the trees were dry 
enough to make kindling. 
If the trees had been ship- 








buy two other cloaks like 
the one ordered from New 
York. His regular price 
was too much for the 
goods, so we informed him 
that we would not pay the 
price but would order them 
sent by parcel post and 
have them in a few days. 
He then promptly cut the 
price $3, or 30 per cent: 
Had it not been for the 
parcel post we would have 
had to pay him the ex- 
tra $3. 

At another time we 
bought a nice dress pattern 
of our local merchant. 
When we got home we 
found that we had not 
bought enough for the 
dress. It meant an extra 
trip, six miles, to get an- 
other yard, or take the 
chances on the merchant 








ped by parcel post as order- 
ed this would not have hap- 
pened. 

We have found that we had to have 
some small repairs for our engine 
when we were very busy, but by call- 
ing up by ’phone we were able to 
have the repairs sent out by parcel 
post and were ready to run again by 
noon. Weare eight or 10 miles from 
town, which makes the parcel post 
very valuable to us. 

Last summer during the busy sea- 
son we had to have a veterinarian 
come out from town. When he got 
here he had to have quite a package 
of material from town, which was 
sent out by parcel post. It is dur- 
ing the busy months that we find the 
parcel post of much service. Some 
of our neighbors have been sending 
butter to parties over 100 miles away 
regularly for some time. The worst 
objection we have to sending such 
things by parcel post is that it is 
difficult always to have the required 
boxes to meet the requirements of the 
postal regulations, By using our 
telephone we are able to save some 
time in getting packages from town 
by parcel post; but we save more 
money on the packages shipped from 
a longer distance, as we save the time 
of going to town and the difference 
between parcel post and express 
rates. W, Z. FERGUSON. 


Gastonia, N. C., R. F. D. No. 1. 


SENDS BREAD AND BUTTER AND 
OTHER THINGS TOO 


(Second Prize Letter) 


SELL all butter not used on our 
own table to private customers in 
town for 25 and 30 cents per pound, 











ROAD IN MONTGOMERY COUNTY, ALABAMA 


Good Roads Aid in Making the Post 


ond zone; they arriving in as good 
condition as you could buy from the 
grocers there. 

I do fancy sewing. Some of my 
customers living hundreds of miles 
away send material for dresses by 
parcel post. I make them and re- 
turn the same way. 

Others send me orders for cos- 
tumes. I furnish material, sending 
it by parcel post, thereby saving a 
trip to the express office. 

Iuka, Miss. MISS A. HUBBARD. 





Helps in Many Ways 
ORMERLY when I was very busy 
with my field work and my wife 
informed me that we were out of su- 
gar, coffee, soda, or any other kitchen 
necessity, I was obliged to go to town 
after it; but since parcel post is in 
effect I go to the telephone and tell 
the grocer our wants and ask him to 
send it by parcel post. In six to 
eight hours the package is in our 
mail box, at a cost of about one-tenth 
what my time was worth in the field, 
not saying anything about the worry 
of the trip that parcel post saved me. 

Then again, when I break some- 
thing about my farm tools or harness, 
I telephone the hardware or har- 
ness dealer and tell him what part I 
want and ask him to send it out by 
parcel post. In the meantime I do 


something else until the mail carrier 
comes and brings the repair part at 
a cost of five or 10 cents, while I’ve 
done a dollar’s worth of work. 
Then a farmer 25 miles away tele- 
phones me that he saw my adver- 
tisement about my peas, 


beans. or 


al Service Helpful to the Farmer 


Later Friday afternoon I send an or- 
der to Birmingham, Ala., for three 
cog wheels to be sent by parcel post, 
and Tuesday morning at 9 o’clock the 
wheels were on my gin and at work. 
My work at that time was worth 
$25 a day. Should I have had them 
sent any other way it would have 
taken them two or three days longer 
to come. 

This is only one experience; I have 
used parcel post on several occasions 
and find it of great value. I don’t 
feel like I could do without it, and 
don’t think any other person that is 
running machinery could afford to be 
without it. J. B. SMITH. 


Louisburg, N. C. 





A Blessing to Country People 


LIVE in a rural district, about 30 

miles from Richmond, and we have 
no railroad in our county, so we 
have been accustomed to sell our but- 
ter and eggs to the local merchants 
for just what it has pleased them to 
give us. For butter we were usually 
paid 18 or 20 cents per pound, and 
eggs 20 and 25 cents per dozen. All 
fowls had to be shipped alive by 
steamer to Baltimore, as we are too 
far from market to ship dressed poul- 
try. This winter the parcel post has 
enabled me to sell directly to cus- 
tomers in Richmond all the butter 
I have had to sell at 35 cents per 
pound, and I shall arrange to furnish 
customers with fresh eggs. I have re- 
ceived eggs for hatching purposes 
successfully by parcel post. : 

I recently had an order for a 
dressed turkey gobbler. The next 


selling the remainder of 

the goods and leaving our 

goods practically worthless 
to us. Just then the parcel post came 
to our mind, so we called our mer- 
chant to the ’phone and had the 
goods delivered at our mail box the 
next day at a cost of only five cents 
for delivery. 

Mother takes orders for silverware 
and other little articles for a manu- 
facturing company in Indiana, the ar- 
ticles being delivered by parcel post. 
She receives and unpacks them and 
delivers personally all nearby orders; 
but some of her orders are for friends 
in other’ counties. In such case she 
repacks their articles and delivers by 
parcel post. She furnishes the goods 
delivered at a less cost than her 
friends can buy them locally, pays 
all the mailing expenses and has a 
very nice little commission left to 
pay her for her time. 

H. J. FARMER. 

Dillon’s Mills, Va. 


It Only Needs a Fair Trial 


WISH to state briefly my experi- 

ence with the parcel post. My farm 
is situated some distance from the 
railroad, but we are on a rural free 
delivery route and have daily mail. 
We keep about 50 hens and milk 
from three to five cows. Our family 
being small, we always have more 
butter and eggs than we can use. 
Up to about six months ago we dis- 
posed of our surplus in the neighbor- 
hood or at the country store. 

Last fall, however, I decided to 
send a sample of my butter to town 
by mail. The person to whom I sent 
it wrote me in acknowledgment that 
he would take four pounds a week 
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‘i. The Hamilton, 
Brown trade-mark 1s 
the big dollar mark in shoe buying 
You will get a big dollar’s worth of 


wear, fit and comfort for every 
one hundred cents you invest In 


Hamilton, Brown 


Shoes 


‘They are honestly made and honestly sold. 
The dealer who displaye the Hamilton, 
Brown signis a safe man te buy shoe from. 
He sells shoes that have been giving sat- 
isfaction to every person who buys them. 


Look for che Hamilton, Brown sign and 
buy you: shoes there 


You can get any kind of a Hamilton 
Brown Shoc you want, for any pur- 
pose, and for any membet of the 
family, in all styles and sizes and prices. 
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Hamilton,Brown 
Shoe Company 
St. Louis—Boston 
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Made to Measure 


NEW YORK 
STYLES 


(Suit or Overcoat) 
$10 to $22 
WeSAVE You$8 


Just slip into a hand- 
some Glen Rock suit 
or overcoat. See the 
perfect fit. Feel the 
smartness of New 
York’s latest fashion 
for stylish men. 


But you get more than New York style and fit in 
every Giew Rock garment. You get that skill and 
charm which perfect tailoring and finest materials 
alone can give. And thorough tailoring and finest 
cloths mean garments that wear and wear. We can 
safely say that no garment ,made, regardless of 
price, can possibly outwear a “Gen Rock. 

Besides all this we save you money. You see we 
sell to you direct. The profit which usually goes to 
the retailer goes to you. pe 

Can you efford to pass up this great, ‘‘direct-from- 
the-mill’”’ offer? This is the ‘‘Glen _—— ge eat 
save you at least $8 on every overcoat, on every 
suit and fit you perfectly. We have a STYLE Book 
for you. It contains Fashion Plates galore—and 410 
pieces of goods showing popular patterns the men 
of New York are wearing this very minute. 

Write for Free Style Book and Samples. 

GLEN ROCK WOOLEN CO., 
205 Main St., - Somerville, N. J. 
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More About How 





Parcel Post Helps 





and would pay me 35 cents a pound. 
Previously, I had been glad to get 25 
cents in the country. Since that time 
I have secured several more butter 
customers. 

Since Christmas I ordered shipping 
boxes for eggs and have been sending 
off from eight to 10 dozen eggs a 
week, receiving therefor from 27% 
to 35 cents per dozen. This is at 
least 20 cents more per dozen than 
I would get at home. SO: T8r;- a 
haven’t had a single egg broken in 
transit. Occasionally .I sell a few 
chickens by mail and the results are 
equally as_ satisfactory. Further- 
more, my customers are all well 
pleased, because they know they are 
getting produce that is absolutely 
fresh and clean and at the same price 
or less than they would have to pay 
the middleman. No one who has 
given the parcel post a fair trial can 
doubt the benefits that will result 


to both farmer and city dweller. To 
oppose its further extension is a 
short-sighted policy. 

G. H. JONES. 


Fitzpatrick, Ala. 





Brings the Drugstore to the Door 


LIVE in the country, three miles 

‘from town. Before the parcel post 
came into existence I had to send to 
town or the express office for every 
little bundle that we needed, which 
was very often in the busiest sea- 
son. Just after it came into service 
my daughter was taken sick and had 
a doctor to see her. You know our 
doctors only prescribe, and it is send 
to the drug store for the prescription 
to be filled. At this time we were 
very busy. The mail would leave in 
a few minutes and we got the medi- 
cine for five cents delivered at our 
decor in about one hour. Otherwise I 
would have had to stop a plow and 
send a man for it. I have two girls 
teaching school and we use it to send 
dresses or anything else they need, 
and it is delivered to their door in- 
stead of going to the express office for 
it, and is cheaper than express. I or- 
dered a lot of repairs for my mower, 
binder, harrow, etc., that if I or- 
dered by express I would have to 
send to the express office for, which 
would take time, and time is money, 
especially at a busy season of the 
year. We can also send butter and 
other things to market. 

We often have small pieces of mer- 
chandise ordered over the telephone 
and sent out by parcel post. I have 
sent the samples of my cotton to the 
buyer this way and he would tele- 
phone the price that he could pay me 
for it. So you see I am using the 
parcel post to some extent. 

Lancaster, S. C. J. E. CRAIG. 


Gets Machine Repairs By Parcel Post 


ORDERED some plow repairs from 

Statesville, N. C., to be shipped to 
Ether, N. C., a distance of about 100 
The order was promptly filled 
and I received the bill next day. My 
land was in excellent plow order, and 
I looked for my repairs day after 
day. Finally the depot agent re- 
ceived a notice, saying they had come 
to Ashboro, and were lost. I waited 










rough sketch for free reportas to patent- 
ability. Patents advertised for sale at 
our expense in Manufacturers’ Journals. 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ys 


y Established 16 Years 
960 . Street, Washington, D. G 


Sy FISH BITE 


ike hungry wolves any season if 
ou bait with Magic are. Best 
ait ever discovered for attracting all 
f fish. Keeps you busy pulling 
. Write to-day and get a box 
to help introduce it. Agents wanted. 
J. FE. Gregory, Dept. § St.Louis, Mq 


The Big Fertilizer Book. 


It is “Fertilizers and Crops,” by 
Dr. van Slyke. It will cost you $2.25, 
but is worth it. Send your order to 
The Progressive Farmer. 








about a month, and at last they ar- 
rived. I mended my plow and went 
to plowing, and unfortunately broke 
ithe same pieces the first day. I or- 
| dered them the second time, mailed 
my order Wednesday morning and 
received them the following Friday 
noon by parcel post. 

Just think how much the parcel 
post was worth to me in this one in- 
stance, and how much more it would 
have been worth if I had had the re- 
pairs sent by parcel post at first. I 
could have had all of my plowing 
done, while as it is I have not, ow- 
ing to the bad weather we have had 
since I last ordered the repairs. 

The difference in the price was 
only three cents, parcel post being 37 








cents and the freight 34. It is plain 
if I had had the repairs during the 
pretty weather they would have been 
worth double the cost of the repairs, 
plus the parcel post, and more, 

I feel sure we farmers don’t take 
advantage of the parcel post as we 
should. We haven’t yet realized the 
value of having our goods sent direct 
to our door. R. L. CANDILL. 

Allreds, N. C. 





Parcel Post Carries the Washing 


LIVE 15 miles from town and three 

miles from a country store, with a 
dirt road in summer, which means 
sticky mud in winter. The parcel 
post is therefore a godsend to us. 

The doctor comes and gives orders 
for, say, cod liver oil. This used to 
mean a 15-mile each way trip. Now 
we can just ’phone and parcel post 
will bring the medicine right to our 
box. 

I am in the habit of doing fancy 
work to make my pin money; the 
cost of getting the material by mail 
and the impossibility of reaching the 
express office used to be a great hin- 
drance. Now they come at just one- 
fourth the old cost. 

We also use it to get things from 
the nearby stores when farm work 
is rushing. Groceries, fence staples 
in small quantities, and shoes are 
among our recent orders. 

A little later I am going to use 
parcel post to market my eggs for 
setting and to get my garden seed 
and flower bulbs for spring planting. 
We send things to neighbors and 
clothes to the laundry by post and 
we are just beginning to learn the 
uses of the thing. 

E. T. CHAPPELL. 

Andersonville, Va. 





Eggs for Hatching Go Safely 


E ARE farmers and keep pure- 

bred chickens as a side line and 
ship a great many eggs for hatching. 
The express rates were high, so last 
year when parcel post became oper- 
ative I tried that instead of express 
and it was a success and did not cost 
more than half what the express had 
cost. In packing eggs for shipping 
I use small size market baskets. I 
wrap each egg in paper and then pack 
securely in straw in the basket and 
sew on a muslin cover, paste the label 
on the cover and the eggs are ready. 
I take them to the postoffice to mail 
them, as we live on the first part of 
the rural route and the long trip in 
the mail wagon might injure the eggs 
for hatching. 

The baskets are not put in with 
other mail, but are carried outside 
and have good care and quick trans- 
portation. I had no complaints at all 
last year, and I shall use the mails 
this year in shipping just as much as 
possible, as I think with careful pack- 
ing it is perfectly safe to mail eggs 
for hatching. 

MRS. MARY McCAUL. 

Elk City, Kansas. 





Very Convenient and Satisfactory 
INCE the parcel post was first in- 
augurated we have used it for buy- 

ing as well as selling. We have used 
it to send eggs to city customers and 
also for sending eggs for hatching. 

All reported safe arrival and good 

hatches. 

We recall one party in a Southern 
State to whom we sent Indian Runner 
duck eggs last year, who was 27 miles 
from an express office. The sitting 
of eggs was delivered to her door, and 
she has reported that every egg 
hatched. We have sent eggs this way 
many hundred miles that have ar- 
rived safely. Of course, they must be 
packed with extreme care. We have 
also sold plants and various things 
by parcel post. We have also bought 
plants, bulbs, merchandise and many 
things delivered by post. For either 
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buying or selling it has been very 
convenient and satisfactory. 
MRS. R. M. GINGSLEY. 
Greenville, Tenn. 





A Great Help in Many Ways 


HE parcel post system in our sec- 

tion has not reached the height 
of perfection as yet. I’ve tried send- 
ing and receiving eggs for hatching 
through the mail and it proved a dis- 
astrous failure both ways. I suppose 
this is because of bad roads and im- 
proper fixtures for handling them. 
But it has been a great help in many 
ways. I do considerable shopping 
through the mail with mail order 
houses, and owing to excessive ex- 
press rates I can get packages 
through the mail for 75 cents post- 
age, the express charges on which 
would be $1.90, and get them much 
quicker than by express. Then I 
make exchanges of flowers and bulbs 
through the mail at least two-thirds 
cheaper than by express. 


I have not tried sending produce 
by mail, as I find a ready market for 
them at home, but I know I could 
send it safely. Another great advan- 
tage of parcel post is that it makes 
greater bulk and weight of mail mat- 
ter and the Government will have 
roads put in better shape. 

MRS. L. E. ARMOUR. 

Pleasant Hill, La. 





Ships Butter and Eggs to Florida 


WANT to tell Progressive Farmer 

readers how we use the parcel post 
to advantage in disposing of all sur- 
plus butter and eggs in small quan- 
tities, say from three to six pounds 
of butter and two to four dozen eggs 
each week. 


We have several customers in the 
southern part of Florida, about 1,000 
miles away, to whom we send butter 
every week, for which we receive 40 
cents per pound and prepay postage, 
leaving 32 cents per pound for but- 
ter we can only get 25 cents for here. 
Eggs sell for 30 cents per dozen net, 
and only 20 cents in our neighbor- 
hood. 

As an illustration, take a six-pound 
parcel containing five pounds of but- 
ter mailed to the fifth zone, the rate 
for this distance being eight cents for 
the first pound and six cents for each 
additional pound or fraction of a 
pound. A _ six-pound parcel would 
cost 38 cents, and five pounds of but- 
ter at 40 cents would be $2, less 38 
cents postage, leaving $1.62 for five 
pounds of butter, or 32 cents per 
pound. Of course the carton and 
packing cost a little, but at that we 
make a profit by using the parcel post. 

JNO. S. HICKSON. 

Nathalis, Va. 





They Enjoy the Parcel Post 


HE house we live in is 30 feet 
from the county road and rural 
route. We have to walk to the front 
gate, where we have a mail box. 
Among the things we ordered this 
year that came by parcel post were 


flower and garden seeds, little arti- 
cles in the hardware line, grass seed, 
automobile rubber tubing for light 
connections, eggs to hatch, and sum- 
mer dress goods and linens. Among 


the things I lately sent were boxes 
of home-made candy to my aunt 
and to a sick friend in a hospital in 
St. Louis; my friend’s raincoat that 
she forgot to put in her suit case 
when her visit came to an end; a 
bucket of home-made hominy to my 
mother, who lives on the same route 
we do, and a cake to a boy cousin in 
school for his birthday. 

All these things, yes, and many 
more. We could hardly get along 
without it now. My husband and I 
can shop together and argue pros and 
cons until our minds are entirely 
made up without worrying over- 
rushed employes. We certainly like 
the parcel post system. 

MRS. W. E. TAYLOR. 

Caruthersville, Mo. 
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ALONG THE GULF COAST 





Notes from a Trip in South Alabama—Leading Truck Crops—Sat- 
suma Oranges—Pasture and Hay Plants for the Coast Counties 


By J. F. 


OWEVER familiar one may feel 
H with the agriculture of his own 
State, there is always much to 
be learned at each new visit to any 
part of the State. This was forcibly 
presented to me 
while making a 
recent trip in 
Baldwin and Mo- 
bile counties, Ala., 
especially when [ 
considered the re- 
markable develop- 
ment of the Sat- 
suma orange in- 
dustry within the 
PROF. DUGGAR. past two years. 
But more of this later in this article. 
My visit to these counties was 
made soon after the middle of 
March—a time least favorable for 
realizing the extent of the trucking 
industry, in which the two Southern 
counties of Alabama are largely en- 
gaged. The sweet potato is the 
leading truck crop in Baldwin Coun- 
ty. Cucumbers seem to be second. In 
Mobile County cabbage is one of the 
most important crops. 

The favorite varieties of sweet po- 
tatoes are Triumph and Nancy Hall. 
The slips are grown in beds covered 
with cloth and warmed by flue heat. 
Some of the beds on at Jeast one 
farm are heated by steam. 


The Spread of the Satsuma 


HE industry which is most rapid- 

ly developing in these two coast 
counties is the growing of Satsuma 
oranges. It has been estimated that 
about a million of these trees have 
been planted in Mobile County within 
the past year, bringing the total 
acreage up to about 2,000,000 trees, 
or about 14,000 acres. About three 
years ago the acreage in that county 
was estimated at less than 50 acres. 
It is obvious that comparatively few 
of the Satsuma trees have come to 
bearing age. The yield of Satsu- 
ma oranges in the territory tributary 
to Mobile is estimated at about 11 
carloads for the season just past. 
Most of these found ready sale in 
the local markets at excellent prices. 

Some pecans are being planted in 
both counties, but their increase in 
acreage has been much less than with 
the Satsuma orange. 

Much of the surface of Baldwin 
County is still unsubdued by the 
plow. Despite annual ‘‘burning off’ 
of these large tracts of cut-over long- 
leaf pine land, much of the surface 
is covered with a dense mat of car- 
pet grass, protected from destruc- 
tion by fire by its perennial root sys- 
tem. These lands seem to be well 
suited to lespedeza, but this plant 
will not spread nor persist where an- 
nual fires rage. 


Lespedeza Proving a Great Crop 


S showing the suitability of les- 

pedeza to soils of this class, may 
be mentioned an upland field on 
which the owner cut more than two 
tons of hay in 1918. This thick stand 
resulted from the sowing in the 
spring of 1912 of only a few pounds 
per acre of lespedeza seed, the plants 
from which abundantly reseeded the 
land. 

The greatest need of this region is 
a larger acreage of the forage plants, 
especially of lespedeza and carpet 
grass, and a larger number of cattle 
to consume them. Cattle are alarm- 
ingly scarce, because of the large 
numbers shipped out during the past 
few years. A lover of good cattle, 
not understanding the South’s des- 
perate need for cattle, would be 
tempted to ask whether the country 
is better off for having left in it 
any remnant of the thin, scrubby 
cattle that constitute the bulk of the 
animals seen in the piney woods 
range in March. Even such as most 
of these undersized scrubs are need- 


Duggar 


ed to convert vast tracts of carpet 
grass into a cash product and to 
serve to supply part of the needs 
of the thousands of Alabama farm- 
ers who are planning—often vaguely 
—to ‘go into the cattle business” 
when the boll weevil makes this step 
necessary. 

As usual in a range country, the 
farms of this region contain but 
small areas of pasture. <A few of 
these are being sown with seed of 
lespedeza, and occasionally one finds 
a small pasture on which Bermuda 
has recently been sown. Both re- 
inforce the native carpet grass of 
the open spaces. 

Bur and crimson clover have been 
introduced in an experimental way, 


and successful fields of each were in- | 


spected in Baldwin County. One 
farmer had three plots of bur clover, 
fertilized respectively with about one 
ton of slaked lime per acre, half a 
ton, and no lime. Where the larger 
amount of lime was used the growth 
of bur clover was luxuriant; where 
no lime was employed bur clover was 
very small and a partial failure; and 
where half a ton was employed the 
height of plants was about half way 
between the heights on the other two 
plots. This was on level, fine, sandy 
loam, neutral or showing the merest 
trace of acidity. 

On a much sandier soil some fine 
crimson clover was seen. A delay 
of a few weeks in the time at which 
crimson clover seed came up greatly 
reduced the luxuriance of the clover. 

Some farmers reported that their 
sugar cane had not kept well in 
beds during the past winter. In this 
latitude stubble, if bedded on, af- 
fords a fairly satisfactory stand. The 
price of syrup, 20 to 25 cents whole- 
sale, has discouraged some farmers, 
but sugar cane will doubtless assume 
increasing importance as one of the 
best field crops for this entire region. 





Prof. A. H. Shannon, whose recent 
articles in The Progressive Farmer 
have attracted much attention, has 
published an exhaustive study of the 
mulatto problem, under the title, 
“Racial Integrity and Other Features 
of the Negro Problem.”’ The book is 
for sale by the Methodist Publishing 
House, Nashville, Tenn., price $1, 
postpaid. 





Experiment Station Bulletins 


Bulletin No. 175, Kentucky Experiment 
Station, Lexington, Ky., on ‘“‘The Growing 
and Fattening of Hogs in the Dry Lot and 
on Forage Crops,’”’ by Edwin S. Good. 

No. 176, of the same Station, treats of— 
(I.) Jack Stock of Kentucky; (II.) Rearing 
Mules; (III.) Brood Mares for Producing 
Mules; (IV.) Experiments in Feeding Mules, 
This bulletin is by J. J. Hooper and W. §, 
Anderson, 

Circular No. 19, of the South Carolina Ex- 
periment Station, Clemson College, 8S. C., by 
A, G. Smith, treats of Alfalfa in South 
Carolina. ‘ 

Bulletin No. 176, Alabama Experiment 
Station, Auburn, Ala., by W. E. Hinds, treats 
on ‘Reducing Insect Injury to Stored 
Corn.”” ; 

Bulletin No. 73, of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
by Dan T. Gray and W. S. Ward, treats on 
“Raising and Fattening Beef Calves in 
Alabama,” 


a 





Fertilizer is the topic of conversation 
among the farmers now. The stuff is 
higher this year, they tell us, but the 
farmers must think that makes it better for 


they are buying and hauling to beat the 
band, Commercial fertilizer is the great 
drawback to the advance of scientific farm- 
ing, and we hope to see the day when no 
fertilizer containing nitrogen will be 
bought by our farmers, Millions of dollars’ 
worth of nitrogen is to be found over each 
farm, and yet we pay high prices and haul 
it. Begin this year to use the nitrogen you 
already have by growing legumes—peas, 
clovers, soy and velvet beans, alfalfa and 


vetch.—Pageland (S. C.) Journal. 





Down in South Carolina they caught an 
old Negro roost-robber ‘‘with the goods on 
him,” as the saying goes,- and forthwith 
haled him into court to stand trial for 
chicken-stealing. When old Rastus was 
placed in the dock the judge said: “Now, 
Uncle Ras, I suppose you realize that you're 
in a court of law, and you quite realize 
what a court is? 


“Why, shore, boss,’’ came back Rastus, “a 
co’t? Why, a co’t am shore a place where 
dey dispenses wif justice!’’—Argonaut, 
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Examine the many 
Special Features 





Simplest in Construction 
Most Powerful Cutter - 
Easiest to Operate 

Lightest Draft pA f 
Needs Fewest Repsi = 
——s ——. ~s' haee 
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“Simplest—Easiest Managed 
—Most Durable” 


The Verdict of the User—Read These Letters 


I have an Adriance Mower that has been I have used the Adriance Mower made at 
run for 30 years. It cut ‘25 acres the past Poughkeepsie, N. Y. for the last 19 years 
season and is stillin good shape. It runs and consider the No. 8 Adriance, the sim- 


plest, easiest managed and most durable 
aaa ica ae "vy. rors poi I ba ever seen, andI have used 
ae several makes. : poor 
Shepherdstown, W. Va. Rich Hill, Mo. Harrison Philbrick. 


The Adriance Mower Will Save You Money 


Haying season is short and every hour is worth gold dollars. If your 
mower is old or not wholly reliable, don’t trust it and have it “lay down” 
right in the midst of the busy haying season. 

The one mower that gives faultless service, every hour of the day, year 
after year, is the Adriance. 

No other mower is so simple in construction; no other mower is so well 
made—no other mower has the record of so many years of hard service with 
so little expense for repairs. 

Flexible Cutter Bar—The Adriance Cutter Bar follows uneven land. 
The coupling frame hinges are in exact line and swing like a door—no bind- 
ing. The bar can be folded over the tongue when not in use. 

Knife Starts Instantly—The clutch is on the high speed shaft—thus 
starting the knife instantly and avoiding clogging. . 

Visible Driving Pawls—In plain sight where you can always see them 
work. No danger of spoiling a whole wheel as with the enclosed kind. 

Automatic Spring Draft—Prevents the driver, team and mower from 
being injured when striking an obstruction. 

Runs Easy—Roller Bearings on the main axle, and the level crank shaft 
with bronze composition bearings make the Adriance run easy and last long. 

Complete machines and full stocks of repairs carried by our Branch 
Houses in all principal cities and dealers everywhere. Any Flying Dutchman 
§% Dealer can show you the Adriance—ask him. Write us for OR 
\ PF FREE BOOKLET on Flying Dutchman Hay Tools. 4 


* MOLINE PLOW CO. ¢ 


MOLINE, ILL. - 
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Make Your Stump Land 
e + 

Give You Big Crops 

Turn your idle land into the best on the farm. Land that 

grew good trees will yield big crops. Remove the stumps 

and boulders that prevent cultivation, damage tools, and lose 


money for you every year. You can get them out most cheaply 
and quickly with the economical, easy-to-use, labor-saving 


fAtlas:Farm Powde 


pe THE SAFEST EXPLOSIVE 
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Ahole, afuse, aspark,andthework Use it for subsoiling; break up the 
isdone/ AtlasFarm Powderisthe subsoil four feet deep with Atlas 
cheapest hired-man on the farm. Farm Powder, and get bigger 

Use it for clearing rough land. cropsevery year, Plant trees in 
It’s easiest and cheapest, Ex- blasted holes and they will grow ~ 
periment Stations have proved. twice as fast as those in spade- 
It saves buying of machinery. dugholes, See the Atlas dealer. 


Valuable Book, “‘ Better Farming,’’ Sent FREE 


Mail the coupon and get—free—our valuable book, **Better Farming.” 

Tells how to blast ditches, increase the fertility of the soil, grow good 

crops on worn-out land, and make more money in many ways by 
using Atlas Farm Powder, the Safest Explosive. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 3°: WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Sales Offices: Birmingham , Boston, Joplin, Knoxville, New Orleans , New York, Philadelphia, St, Louis 
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8 Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. PF-AlS §& 
2 Send me your book, “‘Better Farming.” Name . 
& I may use Atlas Farm Powder for ~ es 
s Address —, 
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(00D SHOES 
ON THE FARM 
















































The farmer needs—and can have— 
just as good shoes as the city man. 
Heavy work demands strong shoes, 
but the usual, heavy, hard, uncom- 
fortable and unwieldy ‘“Clod-knock- 
ers” should be put in with the rest 
of the garbage. There’s no need to 
wear “Clod-knockers” when in 
SHIELD BRAND SHOES you get 
solid comfort along with real service 
that resists wear and tear. 


Go to your dealer and tell him 
you want SHIELD BRAND 
SHOES. It is the one brand of shoes 
that you should buy for you, your 
wife and children because they “fit 
best—wear longest.” High quality is ? 
the reason—and the reason you get 2? 
high quality in SHIELD BRAND ¢ 
SHOES at DOW quality prices is 2 
because our enormous output reduces 
the cost of production. This big sav- 
ing is put back into SHIELD 
BRAND SHOEStin the form of high 
grade genuine leather and skilled 
workmanship. YOU get it. ; 


You can get SHIELD BRAND 
SHOES in all the popular leathers, 
on all the stylish lasts and a perfect 
fit for your particular foot. And re- 
member, you get added value with- 5 
out paying the added price. All , 
good dealers handle 


Shield Brand 
Shoes 


M. C. KISER CO. 
Shield Brand Shoemakers 
Atlanta, Geergia 


Your Time 


is too -: 
Valuable 


To Spend Doing This 


There are dozens of 
more important jobs 
demanding your at- 
tention. Why not get 
rid of this drudgery 
work for once and all by 
putting a ' 


Fuller & Johnson 
Farm Pump Engine 


on the job. 
The price of the engine 
is very low and the operating 
expense hardly worth mentioning, It 
is very simple and easy torun and per- 
fectly safe. Zero weather in winter 
or stifling hot weather in summer 
makes no difference tothe remarka- 
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ble engine and you don’t have 
to take the wind into account 
either. ' 
Comes all ready to set up to 
our pump and start going—no 
telte—no races or platforms 
necessary, Your farm wil 
be complete without a 


FULLER & JOHNSON 
FARM PUMP 
ares Se, Catalog 


g'Palmeree °” fatlison, Wie 














If you have Iivestock to sell, now is the 
time to advertise. There was never more 
interest in livestock husbandry than right 
now. Get into the game and get your share, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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TO MAKE MONEY FARMING 


(1) Raise Something of Quality, (2) 
Put It Up in Style, and (3) Adver- 
tise It Liberally. 


HE only men who ever made a 

big thing of farming are the 
producers who were also their own 
middlemen. Not satisfied to close the 
deal at the grocery store, the elevator 
or the leading chutes by letting the 
other fellow fix the prices, they com- 
bined modern business methods with 
the new science of agriculture. By 
so doing, they not only grow maxi- 
mum crops but get maximum prices 
for their output. r 

Conceding that it does not pay to 
grow grain and hay for sale, it is 
evident that a farmer had better feed 
the crude crops of the fields to live- 
stock that will yield the highest re- 
turns. When a man has raised a 
bunch of choice pure-breds, he has 
something to talk about. 

The first thing for the farmer to do 
to get in this game is to produce 
something that people want. Next 
he must put it up in such attractive 
form that it will appeal to his cus- 
tomers. No use talking, folks will 
eat with their eyes. Offer a messy 
lump of butter done up in a bit of 


rag; wear your overalls and talk 
rough—you couldn’t sell blue rib- 
bon butter at oleo prices. But put 


your A-1 butter in a clean carton 
holding a pound print; wrap it in 
a pretty, printed label; tell by type 
or voice how clean you keep your 
cows and dairy; how this butter took 
the first prize at the county fair; give 
the lady a taste on the end of a tooth- 
pick and ask 10 cents more a pound 
for it than she pays for ordinary 
creamery—and it’s a 10-to-one shot 
that you will have to buy more cows 
before long. 

A salesman or advertiser has got 
to put a big chunk of psychology in- 
to his work, which is no more nor 
less than understanding the human 
heart and telling the truth in an in- 
teresting way. 

I am not trying here to write a 
complete compendium on scientific 
advertising, but only to hint at some 
of its possibilities. There isn’t a 
farmer in the land, no matter how 
peculiarly situated nor what manner 
of stuff he raises, but can improve 
his financial status by employing 
business system along with his scien- 
tific production. 

The writer spent a goodly number 
of years as a dairyman near a large 
city. Wholesale returns being con- 
sidered inadequate for his ideals of 
decent living, a wagon route was 
started and a sanitary bottling plant 
installed. We had choice milk. That 
was the foundation. No use adver- 
tising or boosting an article without 
superior merit. We told people about 
our specialty. Folks with babies and 
puny children; sick folks and old 
people; discriminating judges of 
good milk and others were glad to 
pay us 10 cents a quart for our bot- 
tled sunshine-and-clover, where our 
competitors were getting an average 
of six cents a quart. 

Another time we had some supe- 
rior oats. They were too good for 
feed and we put a little advertise- 
ment in several papers read by farm- 
ers. Instead of selling on the open 


market, juggled by those sacred 
‘quotations,’ we got a dollar a 
bushel for our good seed. They were 


worth the money. The oats were 
heavy, plump, virile, free from weed- 
seed and carefully cleaned and grad- 
ed. We shipped at buyer’s expense 
for freight, but furnished the bags. 

A neighbor had a fine crop of 
onions. He put up a unique sign at 
the front gate offering them for sale 
at retail prices, and folks came to 
his door, paid cash, took their pur- 
chases away and were glad to get 
the extra fine article. 

Another friend living near a lively 





factory town made money selling 
weanling pigs at $5 apiece. Almost 
every family in the suburbs wanted 
a “‘swate bit of-a pig’’ to bring up by 
hand in a pen, to eat table scraps and 
garden wastes, and grow into a 300- 
pound porker for family use. 

Another dairyman who made but- 
ter heard of Prof. Metchnikoff (suc- 
cessor of the great Pasteur) and his 
Bulgarian soured milk that makes 
you live to be a hundred. He pro- 
cured some of the dope and learned 
how to make this new brand of ‘‘but- 
termilk.’”’ It sold at fancy prices at 
drug stores, hotels and at private 
residences. What formerly had been 
fed to the hogs at a value of about 
a cent a gallon was converted by 
brains and skill into a highly desired 
article of human food and brought 
from 20 to 40 cents a gallon. 

The parcel post and the corre- 
sponding low express rates offer op- 
portunities to farmers living within 
150 miles of a city to build up a prof- 
itable trade in certain products direct 
with the consumer. 

A favorite way in some localities 
is to hunt up by advertising or per- 
sonal solicitation a set of good pay- 
ing customers who think first of qual- 
ity and second of price, and ship a 
weekly hamper of eggs, dressed poul- 
try, butter, cottage cheese, fresh or 
cured meats, vegetables, fruit, flowers 
—in fact anything a farmer uses on 
his own table, and all packed accord- 
ing to the special needs or whims of 
the customer. The empty hamper 
(made of willow) comes back at 
slight cost. 

There is no limit to the things a 
farmer’s family can do in the way of 
producing something else besides the 
staple crops. It takes a little imagi- 
nation and some nerve to get it start- 


ed; it requires some brains and com- . 


mercial ability to keep it going. The 
prospect for making the farm pay 
for industry and ability attracts the 
man or woman of ambition and en- 
terprise. 

But before attempting anything of 
this sort, the reader should get this 
everlastingly fixed. in his mind: 
Quality before Quantity. 

Aurora, Ill. H. B. TRUEMAN. 





A WARNING AGAINST THE USE 
OF FOREIGN ALFALFA SEED 


Poor Results Nearly Always Follow 
When They Are Sown in the South 


HE alfalfa sown in this county, 

Franklin County, Tenn., last fall 
is very small as compared with what 
it was this time a year ago. There 
is a good deal of difference in opin- 
ion as to the cause of this. I heara 
good deal said about the‘ different 
kinds of alfalfa. Some people think 
we have sown a little grazing alfalfa 
(if there is such a thing). I wish you 
would write me, giving your opinion 
on this matter, and especially as to 
the different kinds of alfalfa. 

There are a great many readers of 
your paper in this county that would 
like to see something come out in The 
Progressive Farmer gn this, as many 
are uneasy about their alfalfa.’’ 

The above letter is evidence that 
something is wrong. Many a man is 
going to awaken this spring to the 
fact that last fall he sowed European 
or foreign alfalfa seed. It may have 
been a perfectly natural mistake for 
the seedsman to make. This Euro- 
pean seed was fine looking, and the 
purchase price much lower than the 
American seed. 

Early in the season we purchased 
seed of Hungarian alfalfa, Turkes- 
tan alfalfa and Kansas (American). 
They were planted the same day un- 
der identically the same conditions. 
From the beginning the American 
stand was better and the plants de- 
cidedly superior. Before winter set 
in people going along the pike would 
notice the difference in the three 


areas of alfalfa and would stop and 
inquire or telephone when they got 
home. 

Plants from the European seed are 
small, hug the ground and at a cas- 
ual observation resemble white clover 
plants. They are not vigorous and 
are in no sense a substitute for the 
best strains of American grown al- 
falfa. 

A year ago last fall at the West 
Tennessee Station at Jackson we 
planted four acres in alfalfa. The 
ground had been fallowed and, due 
to a dry, hot spell of weather pre- 
ceding the seeding, the surface of 
the soil was a dust mulch. After 
seeding there came a downpour of 
two and one-half inches and the al- 
falfa seed were buried beneath a 
crust and a very disappointing stand 
resulted. In the spring (for the only 
time to thicken an alfalfa stand is in 
the spring following the fall seeding), 
we reseeded with European seed, but 
we did not know it. At the present 
time we have-a stand of alfalfa, part 
of the plants small and inferior from 
foreign seed, and part vigorous from 
American seed. The result is so un- 
satisfactory that after the third cut- 
ting in 1914 the ground will be 
broken and prepared for a fall seed- 
ing of American grown seed. 

European alfalfa seed has proved 
such a failure, in the South at least, 
that some steps should be taken to 
prevent the introduction of the seed. 
If there be any differences in the ap- 
pearance of foreign and American 
grown seed we have not observed 
them. It is therefore important that 
wide publicity be given to the re- 
sults that may be expected in using 
foreign alfalfa seed and that seeds- 
men be asked not to offer it for sale. 

H. A. MORGAN, Director. 

Knoxville, Tenn. 





Directions for Growing Alfalfa in the 
Piedmont Section 


ELECT a well-drained soil with no 

wet or “‘spouty’”’ places in it. Ii 
the land is wet, it must be drained. 
Alfalfa will not grow in a wet soil. 

2. In the spring put on two to 
four tons of ground limestone per 
acre and plow under. 

3. Next put on a good coat of ma- 
nure, and two to four tons more 
ground limestone per acre, and har- 
row and mix the same with the soil 
with a disk harrow. 

4. Drill in 300 pounds basic slag 
and 50 pounds muriate of potash per 
acre, and sow the land to cowpeas or 
soy beans. 

5. Turn under the cowpeas or soy 
beans in late summer. Apply 500 
pounds basic slag and 100 pounds 
muriate of potash per acre. Inocu- 
late the soil with some soil from an. 
old alfalfa field; or inoculate the soil 
or seed with some of the artificial 
cultures advertised in The Progress- 
ive Farmer. Prepare a good, fine 
seed bed, and sow 20 pounds alfalfa 
seed per acre, not later than Sep- 
tember 15. 

6. Remember the following points: 
The more limestone you use, the 
longer your alfalfa will last. Be care- 
ful not to cover the alfalfa seed too 
deep. Cover it with a weeder. Do 
not mix it with the fertilizer. 

In sowing inoculated soil or seed, 
do the work on a cloudy day—sun- 
light will destroy the bacteria. Do 
not undertake too large a plat at 
first. One or two acres is enough 
to start with. ; 

Always sow the alfalfa alone. Do 
not sow it with oats or other grain. 
Do not sow alfalfa in the spring. 

Start a small plat of alfalfa. It 
will make you a better farmer. 

Hickory, N.C. H. K. FOSTER. 





Not Yet Under Control 


“Pa, did Edison make the first talking 
machine?” ‘ 

No, my son, the Lord made the first one, 
but Edison made the first one that could be 
stopped after it had begun.”—Exchange, 
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WHAT DOES IT COST? 


Too Few of Us Have Any Idea What 
lt Costs to Make a Crop 


HE first great care of the manu- 

facturer is to carefully and accu- 
rately as possible ‘‘count the cost’’ to 
make and put on the market the arti- 
cle proposed to manufacture. The 
manufacturer is not content to learn 
the cost at the school of experience, 
thereby inviting failure. He, on the 
contrary, is ‘from Missouri’ and 
must be ‘‘shown.”’ 

The farmer is also a manufacturer. 
His fields feed the world, his flocks 
and fields furnish the fabrics, and his 
factory lies at the basis of the struc- 
ture. Why should he not know, in a 
conservative way, and with reason- 
able degree of accuracy, the cost, 
one year with another, to produce a 
bushel of corn, wheat, oats or pota- 
toes. Of course, all know that the 
seasons vary and affect the yield; but 
several years can be taken as a basis 
for determining the cost of produc- 
tion. 

Just at the present time a thor- 
ough effort is being made among the 
truckers of the Norfolk section to as- 
certain, as nearly as may be, the av- 
erage cost to make and put on the 
market potatoes, kale, cabbage, spin- 
ach, beans (snaps) 


Crooked rows where crooked rows 
ought to be is as it should be; but 
a crooked row where a straight one 
is needed is an eyesore to your neigh- 
bors and the sign of a wasteful and 


~ 


an indifferent person. 

zs ke * 

Some people have breadth of mind 

sufficient to know better than to ex- 
pect 100 per cent of the descendants 
of the slums to ‘‘come through’’ and 
make a crop of good average citizens 
under such conditions. Yet they are 
not broad-minded enough to make 
them take their crop out of the same 
variety of environment. 

* * ® 

Clods are mighty handy for throw- 

ing at the crows and thrushes that 
are pulling up your corn, or to throw 
at a cow or hog that has found that 
weak spot in the fence that you were 
going to mend some time ago and 
didn’t; but take your Uncle Wilyum’s 
word for it, them same clods ain’t 
very handy f’r makin’ full-sized ears 
of corn, n’r plenty of them. 

* * * 


I showed Si Noodletooze where it 
said in my paper that the beef breed 
of cows was called ‘‘the block type” 
and the dairy breed was called ‘“‘the 
wedge type.’’ So Si says, ‘‘Wilyum, 
what we orter do is to send an’ get 
one of each, an’ cross ’em up; then 


be ever clear for your passage there- 
to. <A nickel five-cent piece won’t 
break you to lose it, nor make a 
neighbor rich to possess it. 

* * * 


“A man can never become so wise 
but what there is something that he 
may learn from the most ignorant.’’ 
And a wise man is he who is still 
seeking for knowledge. An ancient 
Sage was asked how he came to pos- 
sess so great a store of Knowledge. 
And he answered thusly: “By not 
being ashamed to ask concerning that 
of which I was ignorant.’’ 





Some Ideas on Taxes and Taxation 


OU are certainly right about the 

type of road that is needed. Too 
much attention is paid to building 
boulevards and not enough to build- 
ing good serviceable roads that will 
“do the most good to the most peo- 
ple.” To serve its purpose a road 
should reach out through the coun- 
try and by improving the means of 
commerce and development enrich 
the whole community. No road that 
is a costly ornament located to give 
a city a few miles of show road to 
exhibit to visitors can bring an in- 
crease of trade. 

What the South needs most is sys- 
tems of economical earth and sand- 
clay roads, locat- 





and other products 
of this section. 

To the business 
world it sounds a 
little odd to know 
that a trucker of- 
ten markets 10,- 
000 to 30,000 bar- 
rels of potatoes, or 
kale or. spinach, 
or other crop pro- 
ducts without be- 
ing able to come 
anywhere near be- 
ing able to deter- 
mine the cost. Im- 
agine a_ business 
man doing a busi- k 
ness of $5,000 to § 
$100,000 a year, 
and not knowing 
the cost of the 
goods he handles. 
A campaign of ed- 
ucation has been inaugurated by the 
Southern Produce Company, of Nor- 
folk, to ascertain the cost to lay down 
in market the different products of 
the soil. In a few weeks the results 
will be known and given out to who- 
ever such figures may concern, which 
will be every trucker in the South. 
The special object of this thorough 
canvass is to have the cost of produc- 
tion in such shape as to lay it before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to head off threatened increase in 
freight rates from the Norfolk section 
to the great consuming centers to the 
nerthward. The writer has often ap- 
pealed to individual truckers to give 
the desired information; but the ap- 
peal was unheeded. Now comes an 
appeal to the pocket, and it will re- 
ceive proper and prompt attention. 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 572, issued by 
the Agricultural Department at 
Washington, shows a system of farm 
accounts by means of which the farm- 
er may “‘know where he’s at” with a 
reasonable degree of accuracy, and 
such knowledge is not only satisfac- 
tory, but very profitable to know. 

It is to be hoped that this step in- 
augurated by the Southern Produce 
Company will be extended to all farm 
crops and also all farm stock. 

Oceana, Va. A. JEFFERS. 





What Wilyum Wiregrass Says 


OUGHT experience is a mighty 

good variety to use, but a man 
can save a lot on his experience bill 
if he will use as much as he can of 
that which some other man pays for. 
Most experiments are very costly 
things, and should be let alone by 
all except multi-millionaires and big 
governments, such as Mr. Dooley’s 
friend, Jawn D., and the U. S.-A., 
where everybody helps foot the bill. 





DEWBERRIES A PROFITABLE CROP 


Scene on Farm of C, S. 


Powell, 


we'll beat creation splittin’ rails.’’ 
Si has got some mighty uneek ideas 
*bout this breeding bus’ness. 

* * * 

Careahang Cokernut says to me, 
*“T got money to burn, but I ain’t 
lit none ’cause I don’t like to smell 
smoke.” ‘‘Then,” says I, ‘‘that must 
be the reason why I see you puttin’ 
it out on that land of yo’rn that’s 
washin’ away.” 

* ke * 

My nephew William—he’s been to 
college—asks me, “Uncle William,” 
(J think it’s two or three he’s been 
to), ‘“‘what constitutes a complete 
success?” ‘‘What kind are you in- 
quiring about, son?’ I asked him. 
“Oh, don’t you know, there isn’t but 
one kind, that is, one kind of real 


success.” ‘‘You bet there’s more than 
one kind. F’r instance, there’s Sim 
Lazybones, who decided that it was 


easier to grow blackberries than it 
was to raise corn an’ cotton. Now, 
they ain’t nobody goin’ to say Sim 
ain’t made a success of that—’course 
he don’t pick ’em. Then, there’s 
Tobe Trotitoff, what set out to waste 
what his Pa, Squire Trotitoff, left 
him; and he’s made a complete suc- 
cess of the job. Next, there’s the 
widow Wilson; she set out to raise 
her five little children. And she 
done it, although she didn’t have but 
just $5 to start with. Yes, son, 
there’s more’n one kind of success; 
in fact, a man can make a success 
at whatever he’s a mind t’r try hard 
enough at. Just you be sure’n make 
yor try at the right kind,’ I tells 
him. 
ke * 

Contention 

choked up 


is a weed that has 
many of the paths of 
friendship. So don’t sow the seed or 
allow the weeds to grow, that the 
path to your neighbors’ homes may 


North Carolina 


ed for the purpose 
of developing to 
the highest possi- 
ble degree the ag- 
ricultural interests 
of the rural sec- 
tions. To obtain 
such a system, the 
location and build- 
must be placed in 
the hands of an 
experienced road 
engineer who un- 
derstands the 
needs of the farm- 
ers and can meet 
them as man to 
man and command 
their respect. He 
must be broad 
enough to be both 
practical and sci- 
entific, and pa- 
tient enough to 
hear every side of every petition 
and every complaint, and _ after 
weighing the facts render a just de- 
cision. The road engineer should 
report to trustees or commissioners, 
who are appointed for their ability, 
and who should be men who will do 
their duty honestly and fearlessly, 
without regard to local or other 
politics; willing at all times to do the 
thing that will ‘‘do the most good to 
the most people.’’ 

Land, whether it is in the city, sub- 
urbs or country, should be taxed ac- 
cording to its potential value. All 
farm lands should be classified by 
soil experts, all city land should be 
valued by disinterested experts, and 
on each should be placed a value that 
would equitably define its value if it 
was properly developed. We do not 
actually own our land; the State 
owns it and leases it to us forever 
on good behavior. The tax is the 
rent, and should be fixed on what we 
have to do with; not what we do with 
what we have. Thus a premium 
would be placed upon improvements 
and shiftlessness would be discour- 
aged. The building and improve- 
ments should be taxed only when 
they cease to be economic necessities 
and become luxuries, built solely for 
vanity that feeds on envy. If this 
plan did not abolish speculation in 
lands it would at least give the State 
and county the benefit of most of 
the ‘“‘unearned increment.” 

R. E. SNOWDEN. 

Snowden, N. C. 





Mr. Poe, you are absolutely right about 
this “log rolling’? amongst Senators and 
Representatives in taking the Government's 
(the people’s money) to put up unnecessary 
public buildings all over America. To do 
this, men combine in a town to sell to the 


Government land when no townsman would 
pay one-half the price paid for it by the 
United States.—W, Meares, Linwood, 
x. CG 





Put your time into a 
business that really pays 


you can be busy nine or 

ten months in the year, 
doing contract ditching at a 
good profit, making as high 
as $15 or $18 a day—and 
you will be your own boss 
with a steady business of your 
own. 


BUCKEYE 
TRACTION DITCHER 


A perfect trench at one out 


The ditcher that has twenty 
years success behind it. The 
only machine that cuts ditches 
true to grade 100 to 150 rods 
a day. Built with gasoline or 
steam power and with round 
or apron traction wheels. 


Hundreds of Buckeye owners are 
prosperous andindependent. You 
can do what they have done. 


Write for Catalog61 : and for 
facts from Buckeye owners— 
both free. Write today. 


The Buckeye Traction 
Ditcher Company 
Findlay, Ohio 


Builders also of Buckeye Open Ditchers and 
oline Engines for farm service 





Save BigM 
veBig Money on 





M4 
Protect Your Fire 
Buildings =" 


Steel Shingles 


**We pay the freight’* 


are fireproof, weather-proof, cold and heat-proof. 

Cheaper than wood shingles and easier and quicker to 
lay. Do not rot, curl, crack, buckle nor fall off. Need 
no repairs. Always look well. Water-tight lock-joint 
permits laying on low pitch roofs. Any one can put 

em on. 

Every Shingle Guaranteed. Made of full 28-gauge 
steel, painted or galvanized and come singly, eight to d 
sheet or in clusters, 5 ft. x 2 ft. ¢ 

Buy Direct and save middleman’s profits. Or- Pd 





ders shipped day received. We pay the freight. ok 

You know steel roofs are best. Get the Fs e 
right kind and save money. - eneng 

Send for the New Big Catalog and Pg - 
make your choice from the many de- ry D ca 4 
signs and sizes. It shows how to ; . 
get the best roof for least money. 4” Send catalog 
Send Today. of and sample 
Kanneberg Roofing & shingle to 

citing C Co. 
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vz WIND PUMP: WATER 
for NOTHING 


WHY PAY FOR GASOLINE 
part ete 
Get a Big, Powe: ight 

i Geared 


unning, Dou! 


SAMSON 
WIND MILL 
— by all perfection 
ill construction. 

STOVER MFG. CO. 
234 Samson Ave. 

: Freeport, Ill. . 
Wealsobuild Alfalfa Grinders, Hand Grinders, Stover 
Feedmills, Pump Jacks, Ensilage Cutters. Free catalogs 
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The Shoe Ideal 


TRADE MARK 


LONG 
WEAR We 


SHOES \ Box 


Ss 


iene TERRY CO: 


O make an zdea/ 
shoe—a shoe that 
combines style, 

fit and comfort with 

service—is our oneaim, 
and you'll find this ideal in 
any shoe with the Bell Trade- 

Mark. 


LONG WEAR 
SHOES 


are built for service, distinctly 
modish and have those com- 
fort-giving qualities found in 
no other shoe, which makes 
them favorites for the ladies 
in popular priced footwear— 
ask your dealer to show you 
a pair of LONG WEAR 
SHOES, made by 


Craddock-Terry 


Company 
Lynchburg, Va. 
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Adler’s 


Famous No Money 
Down—Free Trial 


g Sess Offer 











Breaks all Sales Records WH 
—Banishes Competition 
Send today for my Free ¥ 
Organ Catalog—learn how 
as can have World’s Best § 
‘gan — winner of highest @ k. 
rize at St. Louis World’s ts wy 
‘air—also winner of Gold Medat at é Nattonal 
Conservation Exposition, 1913, Knoxville—sent 
to your home, without paying a cent down, for a 
Send no money. Haveit a 
FREE 30 Day Trial month free. If you want 
eep it, then pay me in Small Easy Payments 
small amounts as convenient 
No Interest—No Collectors. —N0 Burden To You 
$0-year Guarantee. I save you $48.75, because I sell 
direct from $1,000,000 Adler Organ Factory (greatest 
fn existence) wiping out all in-between profits. 
C. L. ADLER, Pres, ADLER ORGAN CO., 
3710 W. Chestnut Street Louisville, Ky. 


FRAZIER CARTS 


fre the 
Standard the 
World Over. 


We build 
carts for 
general use, 
for break. 
fing colts, 
Jogging 
trotting-bred horses, exercising draft horses, 
and for rural mail carriers for one horse 
or a pair. Not the cheapest but the best. 


Write for Cat. S. Address. { 
AURORA, ILL, 














W. 8S. FRAZIER & CO., - 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood. 
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CHAPTER XIX.— (Continued) 


At the wharf we took a carriage 
and were driven through the town, 
out by many a dreamy orchard side, 
up a bluff-banked river to a large 
frame house, high on a hill. Clarm 
was walking about in the yard, and 
with an ease and politeness which 
I had not expected—having permitted 
Ging to influence my preconception of 
his partner’s character—he shook 
hands with me and invited me into 
the house. The sample of mica was 
closely inspected, numerous questions 
were asked, and after a time Mr. 
Clarm said that it would be well for 
Mr. Ging to go home with me. I had 
kept in mind the determination to 
buy a few more acres of land, and 
I knew that this might not be an 
easy transaction if Ging should ac- 
company me, thereby exciting a sus- 
picion in Parker’s mind, so I replied 
that I was not going straightway 
home, being compelled by other 
business to stop for a day in Ken- 
tucky. ‘‘But it is, of course, neces- 
sary for Mr. Ging to see the mine, 
and he can start the day after I leave 
and reach Purdy on the day I ar- 
rive,” I added. 

They agreed to this, as Ging was 
the principal in another deal that 
must be brought to a close; and af- 
ter declining an invitation to din- 
ner, I took my leave, feeling that I 
was a liar, it is true, but I thought 
that my deception was not only par- 
donable, but, indeed, a commendable 
piece of foresight. I am free to say 
that a man, in order to protect his 
commercial interests, must be an easy 
and a nimble liar; and I do not hold 
that a man who permits himself to 
be ‘cheated simply that he may 
snatch the chance to tell a truth—I 
say that 1 could not regard him a 
prudent husband or a wise father. 
Divide the last cent with a friend, 
harden not thy heart against the dis- 
tressed, but in the warfare of busi- 
ness seek to steal an enemy’s ad- 
vantage. It was. with thiS argu- 
ment that I sought to appease my 
conscience as I strolled about the 
town, but more than once I halted, 
thinking to tell them the truth. But 
judgment—permit me to term it 
judgment—finally influenced me to 
let the false statement stand. 

Out from the town were numerous 
lanes, soft with turf, and with orch- 
ards on every side. Amid the dark- 
ened green I saw the yellowing pear, 
the red flash of the apple; and from 
amid the bushes blackberries peeped 
like the eyes of a deer. At the end 
of a lane was a deep ravine, one side 
a grassy slope, the other a terraced 
vineyard, and up this romantic rent 
I walked, in a Switzerland, a France. 
On the green slope was a cottage, 
with a high fence behind it, and as 
I drew near I thought that it would 
be a soothing privilege to enter the 
house and talk with the humble peo- 
ple who lived therein. Suddenly there 
came a shout that sent a spurt of 
blood to my heart— 

“Hike, there, Sam! 
Bob—hike, there!” 

I ran to the fence, grasped the top, 
drew myself up and looked over into 
the small enclosure; and there was 
old Lim Jucklin, down on his knees, 


Hike, there, 


| beating the ground with his hat. I 


let myself drop and ran round the 
gate, opened it without noise and 
stepped inside. The old man now 
held one of the chickens by the neck 
and was putting him into a coop. 
*“Oh, it would suit you to fight to 
a finish, wouldn’t it? And you may, 
one of these days, as soon as [ hear 
from down yander. Git in there. 
Come here, Bob. You’ve got to ga 
in, too. Caught you on the top-knot, 
didn’t he? Well, you must learn to 
dodge better. Ain’t quite as peart 
as one of the other Bobs I could 
tell you about. Now, boys, you are 








all right, but I want you to under- 
stand—well, since Moses hit the 
rock!”’ he cried, scrambling to his 


feet. ‘‘Hold on, now, don’t you tech 
me—don’t know whether you are Bill 
or Bill’s ghost. By jings, if it ain’t 
Bill I’m a ecalf’s rennet. Since Moses 
hit the rock!” 

He grabbed me and hung upon me, 
and I put my arm about him. ‘Don’t 
tell me nuthin’ now, Bill. Don’t want 
to hear a word, for I’m deefer than 
a horse block.” 


“You have nothing to fear, Mr. 
Jucklin. I bring good news. Alf 
isn’t out yet, but he will be. I have 


other news—’”’ 

“But don’t tell me. Deefer than 
a horse block. What did I do with 
that handkerchief? Take that back 
—kiver to kiver—Had it in my hat 
a minit ago. Sand from this here 
lake shore gits in a feller’s eyes. 
Ain’t got used to it yet. Hope the 
Lord will excuse me for cussin’ like 
a sailor. Must have got it from them 
fellers down on the lake shore. Kiver 
to kiver. Now let us go into the 


house. Door’s round there facin’ the 
holler. Let me go in first; you stand 
outside. Sand’s blowin’ up from the 


lake and gits in their eyes, too. Ain’t 
used to it yet. Come on.’’ 

There were hollyhocks in front of 
the house and among them I stood 
waiting for the old man to open the 
door. 

“Susan,” he said, as he stepped 
into the room, “this here world— 
this one right here—is as full of sur- 
prises as a chicken is with—with— 
I don’t know what. Now, don’t you 
take on none, but—come in, BilJ.”’ 

The old woman started forward 
with a cry and threw her arms about 
me. ‘There now,’’ old Lim protest- 
ed, wiping his eyes, ‘‘don’t take on 
that way. Everything’s all right. 
Set down here now and let’s be sen- 
sible. That’s it. Oh, she’s all right, 
Bill—her folks stood at the stake. 
Guinea’s comin’ down stairs.’’ 

Toward the stairway I looked, and 
Guinea stepped down into the room. 
And oh, the smile on her lips as 
she came toward me! But she did 
not hold out her hands—she came 
close to me, and her bended head 
almost touched me, but her hands 
were held behind her, clasped, I could 
see. ‘‘Not yet,’’ she said, looking up 
with a smile. “But you must not 
think ill of me, must not be provoked. 
Let me have my whimsical way un- 
til my whole life shall be yours.” 

“She’s talkin’ like a book!’’ the 
old man cried. ‘Let her talk like 
one, Bill. Don’t exactly grab her 
drift as I’d like to, but I know it’s all 
right. Gracious alive, why don’t you 
women folks git him something to 
eat? And me, too, for I’m as hun- 
gry as the she bear that eat up the 
children. I wish you’d all set down. 
Turn him loose, Susan. Ain’t noth- 
in’ the matter with him—hungry as 
a wolf; that’s all. Now we are get- 
tin’ at it.’’ 

With the door open and with a 
cool breeze blowing, with the sweet- 
ness of ripening fruit in the air, 
with the hollyhocks nodding at us, 
we sat in that modest room, at home 
in a strange place. I told them all 
that had befallen me. I gradually 
led up to the discovery of the mine. 
“And now,’ I added, ‘‘we go back 
there, not poor, but rich. There is 
no telling how many dollars they 
may give us.”’ 

“Not us, Bill,’ the old man inter- 
posed, slowly shaking his head; ‘“‘not 
us, but you. It’s yours, all yours. 
You bought the land and all that’s 
on it or under it belongs to you.’’ 

“No, Mr. Jucklin, it belongs to 
you, to Alf and to me. There will 
be enough for us all, but no matter 
how little, you and Alf shall share 
it. I am just beginning fully to real- 
ize it—but I know that we are rich. 
It is necessary for me to get back at 
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once,” I added. ‘“I’ll have to buy 
some land from Parker, but I told 
Clarm & Ging that I was going to 
stop for a day in Kentucky. I didn’t 
want them to know that I intended 
to buy more land. It’s none of their 
business anyway. So I must be in 
Purdy one day ahead of Ging. I’ve 
got money with me and we'll all start 
this evening.”’ 

The old man sadly shook his head. 
“T can’t do it, Bill; can’t go back 
yet. If he comes clear, without a 
seratch on him, I’ll go back, but if 
he don’t I'll never see that State 
again. So we’ll wait right here till 
after the next trial. Won’t settle 
or anything until then. You go 
ahead and attend to everything and 
let me know how it all comes out. 
I’ve been scared ever since I left 
there, afraid that I’d hear something 
by some chance or other; and I 
wouldn’t let Guinea write to you. 
Every day I’d tell her ‘not yet.’ She 
wanted to, but I wouldn’t let her.” 

“You shall have your own way, for 
I know that everything will come out 
right. Conkwright says so, and he 
knows. How did you happen to find 
this place?” 

The vld man laughed. ‘‘Well, sir, 
we got on the train, and when the 
man asked where we wanted to go I 
told him we’d go as far as he did, it 
made no difference how far that 
might happen to be; and every time 
we'd change cars I’d tell the other 
man the same thing. But finally they 
got so stuck up that they wouldn’t 
let us get on without tickets, and at 
Louisville I bought tickets for Chi- 
cago. I didn’t know what to do when 
I got to Chicago—didn’t know what 
to do when I got to any place, for 
that matter; but we poked around, 
gettin’ a bite to eat every once in a 
while, and slept in the slambangin’est 
place I ever saw. The lake caught 
me, and I found out how soon the 
first boat went out, and we got on 
her and here we are. When I told 
these here folks where I was from I 
braced myself, expectin’ to have a 
fight right there, but I want to tell 
you that I was never better treated 
in my life. All the good folks ain’t 
huddled together in one community, 
I tell you;. and this knockin’ round 
has opened my eyes mightily. Why, 
I rickollect when they sorter looked 
down on Conkwright because his 
father wa’n’t born in the South. Yes, 
sir, and they gave me work right 
off-—that is, they call it work, but 
I call it play—gatherin’ fruit. Why, 
with us, when a feller wanted to rest 
he’d go out and gather fruit, if he 
could find any. Yes, sir, and I’m 
goin’ to stay right here till the cat 


makes her final jump one way or 
another.” 
How fondly they listened as I 


talked about the old place, of well- 
known trees, of the big rock on the 
brink of the ravine. I even told them 
the General lamented the breaking of 
the engagement, that he had come 
as an agent, that his son was at 
fault. yuinea smiled at this, and 
I thought that her eyes grew darker. 

I learned that my train was not 
to leave until night. I was glad of 
this, for it gave me a sweet linger- 
ing time; and in the afternoon Guinea 
and I want down to the river. 

“We will get a boat and row up 
past the island, away up to the beau- 
tiful hills,” she said. ‘‘But can you 
row?” she asked, with a look of con- 
cern. 

“IT have pulled a boat against a 
swifter current than this,’ I an- 
swered. “I lived near the bank of 
a rapid stream.’’ 

We got into a graceful boat and 
skimmed easily over the water. Now 
it was my time to wonder and to 
muse over the changes that had come 
—to dream as I looked at her, as 
she sat, trailing her hand in the wa- 
ter, her hand, my hand, though she 
had not let me take it to help her 
into the boat. With her a swamp 
would have been attractive, but here 
we were in a paradise. Boats up and 
down the river; lovers went by, sing- 


(Continued on page 25 this issue) 
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| Friendly F arm Talks 


Gentle Reminders from ‘Sunny 
home Farm”’ 
By A. L. French 











: HY don’t some artist paint a pic- 
ture of the forlorn and terribly 
desolate cabin house in which thou- 
sands of our Southern white cropper 
and tenant 
farmers and 
their families 
spend their en- 
tire lives? 
Then as a com- 
4 panion § picture 
7 show this same 
house with a 
cheap, neat 
porch at the 
front and rear; 
the crib, hen 
——_ house and hog 
MR. FRENCH pen off to the 
back where their presence could only 
be guessed at. Over the log walls of 
the house let honeysuckle and trum- 
pet vines be clinging, and at the 
porches show morning glories and 
velvet beans—giving beauty in the 
morning and at noon time in grateful 
shade—and bushes of annual flower- 
ing plants close up to the house, with 
a bit of green lawn in front. 
Had I the gift I would paint such 
a picture, and send copies broadcast 
over our land, and in the picture not 
a single whiskey bottle should be al- 
lowed to appear. 
* 








The corn and cotton plants in the 
warmer portions of our territory are 
just catching their stride, while to the 
north they are yet in their tender age. 
The larger plants are calling for the 
weeder to follow the cultivator and 
the younger ones are content as yet 
with the work of the harrow and 
weeder. The timely use of these 
tools means death (in infancy) to 
nillions of robber plants and conser- 
vation of moisture for use of the 
authorized ones later on. Don’t let 
the cheap cultivation lag. 

* * & 

The time of the deadly stomach 
worm is here and if the lambs that 
are to be kept to replenish the flock 
are to escape this greatest of all lamb 
foes the flock must have a change 
of pasture every 10 days. And if a 
creep is arranged where the lambs 
can go, for a bit of grain, this will 
aid much in giving them strength to 
resist all internal parasites. 

es * 8 

Dip or spray the pigs every two 
weeks, using any of the good coal tar 
disinfectants. The young hogs will 
Object to the practice, as does the 
growing boy to the “all over’? wash; 
but the job does good in either case, 

‘ zs * ¢ 

It will soon be time, in our South- 
ern territory, to plant the soy beans, 
and now is the time to test the seed 
for germination. Buy only guaran- 
teed seed, then plant 100 seeds in 
moist, mellow soil, and if 90 per cent 
of the seeds do not show good sprouts 
within a week ask the seedsman why. 

Before the main crop is planted, be 
sure the seed-bed is mellow and fair- 
ly compact; then cover the seeds just 
as near two inches deep as it is possi- 
ble to do. If the seed-bed cannot be 
made mellow, run a roller ahead of 
the drill and follow within two days 
with a light harrow. 

Experience on our farm seems to 
indicate that the shoe planter with 
the compressing wheel at the rear is 
the best planter to use for this crop 
under average conditions of soil. On 
the best of our soil that is to be de- 
voted to this crop the present year 
the beans will be planted in rows, 
the crop cultivated and a larger yield 
expected, with the soil in better con- 
dition for the fall grain crop that is 
to follow. 

* * ® 

Don’t let the horse manure accu- 
mulate around the stable during 
these hurrying times. Take an hour 
or two each week to clean up and 





spread the manure on the grass or 
small grain. And don’t do as I have 
seen two poor men doing the past 
week—throw the manure out in a 
high pile to heat and waste nearly 
all the ammonia. A rich man can- 
not afford to waste manure in that 
manner and a poor man certainly 
cannot. Thirty million acres of land 
in the South is calling for that sta- 
ble manure, and there are 50,000,000 
acres that it wouldn’t hurt in the 
least. Save it! 
e.@ 8 

If you haven’t planned to go with 
the boys and girls to Sunday school 
the coming Sunday this copy:-of The 
Progressive Farmer will reach you 
just in time to remind you that it is 
exactly the thing for you to do. If 
you haven’t a Sunday school in your 
community it is high time you were 
hustling about among the neighbors, 
arranging for one. Forget all about 
denominational lines, and have a big, 
strong union Sunday school, and 
make it a live one. No one thing 
will do as much for your community. 

I-was passing a place the other 
day about 11 a.m. and saw a white 
woman rustling around a green oak 
pole trying to get up an armful of 
wood with which to cook the old 
man’s dinner. I wonder if it could 
have been your wife? I don’t like 
to cut wood myself, so we burn coal 
and oil; but if we did burn wood I 
should insist on my cutting a big lot 
into stove length during the winter 
so as to have plenty good and dry 
to last all summer and the next win- 
ter while I was engaged in getting in 
the next year’s supply. 

“ ke *& 


Time now to plant another lot of 
snap beans, English peas, -lettuce, 
etc., and don’t, for mercy’s sake, for- 
get the watermelon. 





Should We Beautify the Home? 


HIS question was the title of a 

paper on the program of a recent 
meeting of Southern farmers. Should 
we? Is there any doubt about it? 
Can there be any debate in the mat- 
ter? It seems to us that the point to 
be discussed is: “How can we beau- 
tify the home?” Doubtless this was 
the real discussion at the meeting. 

We have just one life to live here 
below, and that can certainly be made 
happier and better amid pleasant, 
beautiful surroundings than under 
opposite conditions. If then we are 
going to have all the fun that is right- 
fully coming to us some of us must 
get busy very soon. 

In this matter of beautiful homes 
many farmers do not do themselves 
justice. They forget the value of ap- 
pearances, although their city broth- 
ers, no richer than they, do not. The 
latter spend thought, time and money 
in making their homes bright and at- 
tractive with paint, lawns and flow- 
ers, and get great p.easure in the 
doing and in the result. 

Is it a matter for wonder that 
country young people appreciate the 
difference and drift to the city at the 
first opportunity? 

Probably no one thing that a man 
can do will so change and improve 
the look of his home as to paint it. 
Also, the transformation is imme- 
diate. On Monday the house looks 
old and dilapiduted; by Saturday it is 
a place of beauty, admired by every 
passerby. 

They say you have to live up to 
a new silk hat, and this is true of a 
nicely painted house. You notice for 
the first time the rickety front steps, 
the absence of lattice, the broken 
fence, and the sagging gate. Others 
have seen it all along, and have real- 
ized that yours was a neglected, ill- 
kept home. 

Do not be afraid to paint for fear 
you may notice these other imperfec- 
tions. Fix them one after another 
and before long you will have what 
we are talking about—a beautiful 
home. 

GEORGE G. BROWNELL. 


Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
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HERE'S THE FINEST 
BOOK"BUGGIES/ 


HO 


t want ; 
‘FREE 
it to YOU 


It will cost you just Ic for a postal card to give 
me your name and address. That’s all I need 
and the first possible mail will bring you this 
great big handsome book—which I honestly be- 
lieve is the finest buggy book ever issued. It de- 
scribes and illustrates more buggies and harness, 
more carts, runabouts, surreys, etc., than you can 
find in 20 dealers’ stores. 


It’s printed in colors, got lots of pictures, tells all about how 
* Blue Grass ** Buggies are made—shows tests no cheap 
“store Buggy” could stand—tells how I can make for you 
just what you want, style, color, upholstery, etc. Best of 


all it explains in detail my plan for selling buggies 


From the Factory to You 


; This book is the only salesman Ihave. By nding itat a 

cost of only a few cents postage and dealing wi you direct I 
cut out all profits, wages and expenses 
of jobbers, salesmen,dealers, clerks, 
etc. Isell my Buggies to you at the 
same price the dealer would have to 
pay, and all this big saving goes to 
ou—that’s why I can sell you a 
tter Buggy for less money than any 
dealer on earth. That’s the reason 

2 why, when you deal with me, 


YOU SAVE S25to $50 


And then my book explains my free 
30-day road trial plan, my ‘‘satis- 
faction or money back’’ offer and 
my ,000 Guarantee Bond placed 
in bank here for your protection. 



















s s tJ 
ake'The Silent City’ Secur 
last and only service you can’ render 
to those who have gone before is to “4 

beautify and protect their last resting place. 


Republic Fence and Entrance Arch 


for cemeteries, protect the sacred ground per- 
manently and add much to its attractiveness. ; 
Strongly built, with heavy, tubular-iron posts, 
and large, galvanized-wire fabric. In various 
designs.Costlessthan wood and last alifetime. 
Special Prices to Churches and Cemetary 
Associations. Write for Free Illustra- 
ted Catalog giving fullinformation. pb 
REPUBLIC FENCE AND 
GATE COMPANY, 
46 Republic Street, 
NORTH CHICAGO,ILL. 


Here’s the New 
LUMMUS 








































Every advantage of the old outfit 
and a lot of valuable new features. 


No Gin Brushes—Just One 
Moving Part— The Saw 
Cylinder 

Forty years of building is put in 
this perfected outfit. Simple, acces- 
sible, durable, compact. Nothing 
to get out of order. No gin pulleys, 
no gin belts, no line shaft and the 
| cheapest in the world to operate. 

Mr. Ginner, you have lots of competitors, 
haven’t you? You want to gin cheaper and 
better— Write us for information. 

Lummus Cotton Gin Company, 

COLUMBUS GEORGIA. 


POLLa 


ROOFING 


Full weight, strong, durable, fireproof—sold by leading dealers. 
Upwards of 450,000 tons of ‘APOLLO Brest BLoom valvanized 
Sheets used annually. Unexcelled for Culverts, Tanks, Silos 

d for “Better Buildings’’ booklet. 


sis cia | mG and sheet metal work, Sen 
STS AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





















Sold by Weight. 
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Renew All Your Subscrip- 
tions Through Us 


Our clubs save you money. We 
will gladly make a special club on 
any papers you may wish, : 

One letter, one money order—and 
it’s all attended to. 


May we serve you? 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 






Make your shoulders 
think it’s Sunday 
























“Satisfaction or money back” 
Be sure*‘ShirleyPresident’’ is on buckles 
The C.A Fdgarton Mf¢.Co.,Shirley, Mase. 
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The Profitable Way 


Gas engines furnish power for less 
than one-third the cost of man power 
and do your work better and quicker 
than it can be done by hand. 


Rumely-Olds Engines 


14-65 horsepower 
and 


Falk Kerosene Engines 


3-20 horsepower 


are built for all kinds of work’ 
Mounted on skids, trucks or stationary 
bases, or combined in outfits with 
balers, cream separators and saw mills, 
Falk engines use the Secor-Higgins 
Oil-Fuel System. Olds Gasoline 
engines have a reputation as leaders 
in their class for 33 years. Both are 
backed by Rumely service, 49 branches 
and 11,000 dealers stocked with 
supplies and repair parts. Ask for 
Olds Catalog No. 344 and Falk Cata- 
log No. 118. We have a little open 
territory for dealers—write us about it. 


RUMELY PRODUCTS COMPANY 
ncorporate 

Chicage Pena Machinery _ Illinois 

Atlanta, Ga New Orleans, La, 

Memphis, Tenn. Little Rock, Ark. 





Low 30-Day Price 


On Edwards 


STEEL Shingles 





Don’t make a single move toward that new 
roof until you get Edwards’ Special Cut-Prica 
Proposition for April. Save $15 to $30 uncey 
best wood shingles and get a genuine leak- 
proof, rust-proof, fire-proof and lightning- 
proof STEEL Shingle roof. A roof that will 
outlast your house orbarn, , 


Put On With Hammer and Nalls 


You can lay an Edwards Steel Shingle Roof ten 
times as easy and ten times as quick aa Lome 
shingles. _ Shingles come in big sheets, 100 ina 
egy y them right over old roof or sheath. 

g if you like. o_ painting, no extras to buy. 
) TS furnished. 


Can’t Leak —Can’t Burn 

Edwards *‘Tightcote’’ process (covered by 
ents) means dipping in melted zinc after one 
and No ble 

tpg o place for rust to start or water to et 

f when laid is really all one piece. 

Pines Steel Roof ever struck by lightning. We 
back this statement with a $10,000 guarantee bond. 
You get this guarantee when you buy. 


Special April Price, Freight Paid 
precentiy we made a most advantageous purchase 

>»! steel 0 for 30 days only we are able to quote 
a price that will astonish you. Send for new Bar- 
ain Circular No. 4/4 and give dimension of roof 

if youcan. Thousands are writing, so don’t delay. 


THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
424-474 Lock St. Cincinnati, Chio 
Fes il 











TRY THE Mineo’ RAZOR 
SEND NO MONEY 








USE IT TEN DAYS 
You will enjoy the smooth- 
est and most comfortable shaves of your life. If 
our Razor pleases you, pay our Direct 
Wholesale Price of $1.65 at the end of ten 
days and we send you without extra cost our 
$1.00 Patent Strop and our $1.00 Select 
Hone and by doing usa favor you may earn 
the brush and mirror shown. If Razor does 
not please you it is to be returned at end of 
ten days. Write now. You will like our razor, 
MIDDLEBROOKS CO., Dept. 75, Chicago. 


Cultivators are 

EEVIL putting a8 boll 

weevil and other 

style cultivators out of business wherever tried. You 

simply can’t afford to farm without them For cuts, 
prices, testimonials, etc., write 

GA. 


GRIFFIN MACHINE & SUPPLY CO., GRIFFIN, 














OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 








A TEXAS BOY’S FARMING 


First Prize Letter 

AM a boy nearly 11 years old. I 

go to school at Troup. I don’t 
make many grades below 95. I go to 
the Baptist Sunday School and church 
every Sunday. 

We have a truck farm. We raise 
lots of vegetables. We have an ap- 
ple orchard and a peach orchard. We 
have Elberta, Arp Beauty, Mamie 
Ross and Governor Hogg peaches. We 
ship peaches in the summer, when 
they don’t get killed by the cold. 

All the people around us have 
peach orchards. Most of them raise 
tomatoes. We have lots of berries. 
We are going to ship berries this 
year. We have some plum trees, too. 
Papa always plants lots of water- 
melons, peanuts and popcorn for us. 

[I have a brother named Franklin. 
He is 14 years old. We help Papa 
every Saturday anc after school. We 
hoe and pick cotton. We all have 
a patch of our own, and Papa lets 
us have all the money we make on 
it. Franklin going to have an 
acre in corn next year. He may join 
the Corn Club. We go hunting in 
the winter. I havea rifle and Frank- 
lin has a shotgun. We have two 
branches on our place. We like to 
go in swimming. 

We do all the milking and feed- 
ing and wood cutting. We have 
Jersey cows. 

We like to read. I get books out 
of the library at school. I have 
read Uncle Remus, Tanglewood Tales, 
Texas History Stories, Dare Boys, 
Rolf in the Woods, Nature and In- 
dian Stories, and some others We 
take lots of papers. I like The 
Youth’s Companion best. Papa likes 
The Progressive Farmer best of all 
his papers. We all like it. 

Troup, Tex. GUS JACKSON. 


is 





Little Girl Wants Correspondents 
Y FATHER takes The Progress- 
ive Farmer and [ like to read the 

prize letters on the young folks’ page. 
We live on a farm eight miles from 


town We have chickens, turkeys, 
geese, guineas and a peafowl. We 
do not run an incubator, but we 


have 39 little biddies. 

I help my mother in caring for the 
peultry. I enjoy looking up the 
eggs. We sell 10 dozen per week. I 
go to school and am in the seventh 
grade. We live so far from the 
schoolhouse we have to ride. 

I have two brothers that go with 
me. Weidrive an old mule. We call 
her Santa Claus. We have lots of 
fun, you know. 


My father has three colts; two 
mules and a pony. Their names are 
Nellie, Lizzie and Sandy. I enjoy 


petting them; one of the mule colts 





lose-titting overlap protects nail- | 


especially likes to be petted. 

My oldest brother is in the corn 
contest. I am learning to crochet. I 
think I will like it fine. I would like 
to correspond with any of the young 
folks that read the letters on the 
young folks page that will drop me 
a card. THELMA G. SUTTON. 

Kinston, N. C. Route 6. 





A Young Pig Breeder 


G pen a little boy 10 years old, and 
am in the fifth grade at school. 
My father takes The Progressive 
Farmer, and we like to read it very 
much. I have several pets, but I like 
my pigs best of all. I have one scrub 
pig six months old that weighs about 
140 pounds. I call ner Lizzie. I 
feed her on corn, sweet potatoes and 
slop from the kitchen. I have one 
pure-bred Berkshire two and one- 
half months old that weighs 
pounds. I feed her on corn and skim 
milk. She gains about seven pounds 
a week and I wish to win the prize 
at the county fair this year. I call 
her Hutsie and she is very quick to 
come to that name. 
Ruffin, S. C.. LAWSON ULMER. 
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An Ambitious Girl 


Y FATHER takes The Progressive 

Farmer and likes it just fine. I 
like to read it, too, especially the 
young people’s page. It is so inter- 
esting that I want to look to see what 
the young people are doing bef re I 
get home. I noticed in it that all of 
the young people were writing about 
their pets, so I thought I would tell 


you how I made money by raising 
chickens. Last year I raised $40 
worth ‘of chickens. It did not take 
me long to raise that many. It did 
not take very much feed to feed 
them. I guess it took about $7. Af- 
ter paying for my feed bill it left 
me $33. My Papa carried them to 


town for me and sold them. He did 
not charge me anything for that. x 
think everybody ought to. raise 
chickens to help pay their expenses 
at college. 

I want to enter college by the time 
I am 16 years old and I think I can 
save up money to help pay my ex- 
penses. I’m a little gird 12 years 
old and I am going to school every 
day. I’m in the sixth and seventh 
grade. [ like my teacher fine. 

MISS CHARMIE BRAMLETTE, 


Travellers Rest, S. C., Route 3. 


The English Sparrow is a Bad 
ow 


Little Bird 
H many of you are acquainted 
with the English sparrow and 
know the harm it is doing? I will 
give a bit of its history for the bene- 
fit of those that do not know it. 

The English sparrow was _ intro- 
duced into America about 60 years 
ago, and is now distributed over 
nearly all of the United States and 
Southern Canada. This rapid dis- 
semination is a result of the bird’s 
hardiness, extraordinary fecundity, 
diversity of food, aggressive disposi- 
tion, and almost complete immunity 
from natural enemies. They are cun- 
ning, destructive, and filthy. it’s 
natural diet during autumn and fall 
consists of weed seeds, but it eats 
a great variety of other foods. The 
destruction of weed seed should un- 
deniably count in the sparrow’s fa- 
vor, but for the reason it destroys 
fruit, as cherries, grapes, pears, and 
peaches. It also destroys buds and 
flowers of cultivated trees, shrubs, 
and vines. It reduces the number 
of our most attractive and useful na- 
tive birds, as bluebirds, house wrens, 
purple martins, tree swallows, cliff 
swallows, and barn swallows, by de- 
stroying their eggs and young and by 
usurping nesting places. It attacks 
other familiar species, as the robin, 
wren, red-eyed vireo, catbird and 
mocking bird, causing them to desert 
the orchards and shady groves. As 
a general rule English sparrows do 
not stay at a place long, unless they 
are given some encouragement. 

For instance, there are two farm 
homes in a quarter of a mile of 
‘Roadside Farm’’ that have lots of 
ornamental shrubbery, with ivy 
climbing the shade trees and over- 
hanging the boughs, and consequent- 
ly these graceless aliens stay here and 
keep steadily increasing. It may seem 
strange that the three homes are so 
near together and one is free from 
the pest, but it is true. 

Among some of the ways to exter- 
minate them are poisoning, shoot- 
ing and trapping. We consider shoot- 
ing to be about the best of the three 
methods, for they feed in close flocks 
and when thus assembled in favor- 
able places a large number may be 
killed by discharging a load of No. 
10 shot in their midst. When this 
is repeated several times good results 





are almost sure to follow. 
Those that desire to learn more 
about this bird should write to the 


Department of Agriculture, 

ton, D. C., for Bulletin No. 

W. J. HARRINGTON, 
Cameron, N. C. 
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Add new, rich, crop growing land to 
your own farm 4 clepeing i¢ e stumps. 
Clear your neighbors’ land. Your Her- 


cules will be oat busy when others see 
Big profits for you. 


what it 


With the 
’ All-Stee! 

ercu es Triple Power 
Stump Pullers 
you can clear an acreaday. The known 
and proved stump puller all over the 
civilized world—easiest to operate,— 
most durable. Special introductory 
price, 30 days’ trial offer,3 years’ guar- 
antee, on immediate 

orders, rite for big 
Free book of land clears 

ing facts, 


HERCULES “4 co. 
180 22nd 
Fen! 









disk harrow 
saves 25 to 
507 in power 
Which means it saves one horse 
at the very least. It also saves 
one man. And, furthermore, this 


Cutawa 


Double Action Disk Harrow 


pulverizes the soil finer than any single harrow 
working in “‘half-lap.””, And more—it pulverizes 
finer than any two single harrows attached in 
tandem. Its rigid main frame holds the rear 
disks sothat they cutjust midway between where 
the fore disks cut. Allsoilis pulverized to ths 
full depth to which the disks arerun. Ask your 
dealer to show youa Cutaway (CLARK) Doubie 
Action. If he doesn’t sell Cutaway (CLarRk) 
harrows, write us. Don’t accept a substitute. 
We ship direct where we have no agent, Ask 
for free catalog,** The Sorl and Intensive Tillage” 
The Cutaway Harrow Company 
Maker of the original CLARK disk harrows and plows 
997 Main Street Higganum, Conn, 


ni n 
fo i 'N nt 
“1, i ul e. Nc Dd W. : 


2 H-P, $39,45 
4 H-P, » 75.50 
6 H-P, 99.35 
8 H-P, 139.65 
11 H-P, 208.90 
20-H-P, 389.50 
— Sizes ee » = aS, 


WITTE Engines 


Kerosene, Gasoline and Gas 
Brstionary, (skidded or on iron base), and Mounted 
tyles, ng-wearing, separable semi-steel cylin- 

ers and 4-ring pistons; automobile ignition; spark 
shift for easy starting; variable speed; and — 
merits without which no engine is now high- 


60 Days’ Free Trial; 5-Year Guaranty 
- Cash or Easy Terms. Why pay double price for a 
good engine, or take a doubtful one, 
or any price, when the WITTE costs 
680 little and saves 
New Book Free. Tells you tne 


—_——— 
ing as wellas caaeeoertan Get the 
facts whether you buy from me ornot, 

d.H. Witte, Witte Iron Works Co. 
2358 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Get the Facts About 
No. 9 Empire 
Open Hearth Fence 


Steel 


Our book shows you_why No. 3 
Empire and Empire, Jr., made of 
Open Hearth Steel, great big wires, 
salwar tnedae a eike fenceshould be galvanized, 
outlast any soft Bessemer steel > made 
Illustrates big wires—the strong ire kn at 
that holds good as long as the fe nce. The rus 
roof, rot proof, hog tight fence. Write for 
Boake and get money saving fence facts. 
BOND STEEL POST COMPANY 
53 PMiaumee Street Adrian, Michigan 
LET us tell you how to catch 
them where you think there are 
none. We make the famous 
Double Muzze Wire Fish Basket. Greatly im- 
proved this year. Write 
EUREKA FISH NET COMPANY, GRIFFIN, GA 
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If you have livestock to sell, now is the 


to advertise. There was never more 
interest in livestock husbandry than right 
now. Get into the game and get your share, 
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XIII. BETTER PLANTS AND BETTER ANIMALS 


A Reading Course in Agriculture 


By E. E. MILLER 








EB SAID in our last article that 
WW our livestock farmer’ kept 
pure-bred cattle and _ sold 
them to other farmers for breeding 
purposes. Most readers, no doubt, 
understand the difference between 
pure-bred cattle and others, but there 
may be some who do not. Briefly, 
pure-bred livestock of any kind are 
those whose parents have both been 
of one breed and have had, in their 
turn, parents whose ancestry has been 
set down in records kept for the pur- 
pose, so that there can be no ques- 
tion as to what breed they are or 
what family they belong to. With 
animals not so bred it is often im- 
possible to tell, for more than one 
generation back, what kinds of an- 
cestors they had or what qualities 
they are likely to have inherited. 
This seems simple enough, and it 
is; but back of these records of breed- 
ing lies the careful work of countless 
men for no one knows how many 
generations. 


How New Varieties of Grains and 
Fruits Are Produced 


E HAVE already seen that some 

of our crops—corn, Irish pota- 
toes, tomatoes, among others—have 
been improved by careful selection 
and breeding until they now produce 
yields that would not have been 
thought possible when men first be- 
gan to grow these crops. Men of this 
generation have seen much of this 
work done. Indeed, any of us can 
see—or at least read about—the men 
who are doing it today. For never 
before has there been as many farm- 
ers and agricultural experts busy at 
the work of making better crops. All 
our grains and fruits and vegetables 
are better because careful, patient 
men, who had correct ideas of what 
these , plants should be, set them- 
selves the task of improving them 
and making them fit these ideals. 


The farmer in New England needs - 


a very early corn. So the plant 
breeders and farmers take the earli- 
est type they know—the yellow flint 
corns—and by carefully selecting the 
ears from the earliest and most pro- 
lific stalks, by planting these ears 
where they cannot be fertilized by 
the pollen from other stalks, and by 
keeping this up year after year get 
a variety, such as Longfellow, that 
will mature in 90 days and at the 
same time yield large crops. 

Down in the South, where the sea- 
son is long and where yield is the 
great consideration, the corn breeder 
has found out that a stalk with two 
ears will usually produce more grain 
than a stalk with only one ear. So 
we now have a number of varieties 
which seldom produce less than two 
ears to the stalk and often three or 
four. Most readers know the name 
of some of them—Marlboro, Cocke’s 
Prolific, Albemarle, and so. on. 
These varieties would be entirely too 
late for New England or Northwest- 
ern conditions; but in the South they 
yield much larger crops than could 
be expected from the long, slender, 
eight-rowed flint varieties, or even 
from the single-ear dent varieties 
grown in the North Central States. 

These different varieties did not 
come by chance; they are mostly the 
result of long-continued work by 
men who were willing to work for 
what they wanted. Nearly all of 
them are still being improved, just 
as are most other of our staple crops; 
and this work of crop improvement, 
either by the simple work of seed 
selection or the more difficult and 
exacting processes of plant breeding, 
is one of the fine opportunities of- 
fered the young farmer of today. 

Most of the improved varieties of 
fruits come from “sports’—parts of 
a plant or tree that bear fruit dif- 
ferent from the main part—or from 
seedlings. If a hundred apple seeds 


from one tree, or grape seeds from 
one vine, or pecans from one tree 
are planted and allowed to come to 
bearing, there is likely to be in either 
case a great number of kinds. These 
seeds and those of most fruits do not 
produce ‘‘true to type,’”’ as do wheat 
or cotton seeds. One can get new 
varieties easily enough by simply 
planting seeds. It is seldom, how- 
ever, that these new varieties are any 
improvement over the old; and only 
the man who will watch and select 
and judge carefully as to good and 
bad qualities is likely to do much to- 
ward producing better fruits. With 
the tree fruits, all this means long 
years of work and waiting while the 
seedlings are growing to maturity 
and coming into bearing. After the 


new variety is found, it is propagated | 


by grafting or budding or layering; 
that is, by taking parts of the parent 
plant to start other plants. 

This work has been going on for 
a long time, indeed with most of our 
cultivated crops. Back in the days 
before history began to be written 
there is little doubt that men were 
practicing seed selection and improv- 
ing their crops. It would be but the 
natural thing for seed to be saved 
from the juciest melon, for the tree 
that bore good fruit to be preserved, 
for the bunch of wheat finer and big- 
ger than the rest to be kept for plant- 
ing. Thus, slowly but surely, in the 
course of time the crops would be 
changed and made more useful to 
men. Progress could be made, and 
was made, without a knowledge of 
the principles of breeding and with 
the most uncertain guides as to se- 
lection. With greater knowledge of 
these things, much greater progress 
would be looked for. So we may con- 
fidently expect the future to show 
much greater results along this line 
than has any equal time in the past. 


+e . 
How the Breeds of Livestock Came 
About 


OES all this help explain the dif- 
ference between pure bred live- 
stock and others? 

It should; for farm animals have 
been and are being improved by se- 
lection and breeding just as the crops 
have been. . 

When men first began to keep 
horses, for example, if one tribe de- 
pended upon the chase and warfare 
for their living and another tribe in 
another country knew something of 
agriculture and needed horses to pull 
loads and carry burdens, it would be 
but natural that the first tribe should 
place most value on the fastest horses 
and the second on strength and quiet- 
ness of disposiion. This is exactly 
what we find. In the days of the 
Crusades, as we shall see in the next 
article, the Arabs of the desert, who 
must ride far for food and shelter 
and water, had horses of wonderful 
swiftness; while the soldiers of Eng- 
land and France, who wore heavy 
armor and rode the same type of 
horses used in the fields, had great, 
heavy, slow-stepping horses not un; 
like the draft breeds of today. 

Food supply, too, had much to do 
with the development of different 
types and sizes of animals. Down in 
the lowlands of Great Britain, where 
pasturage was abundant, the cattle 
were large and of quiet disposition; 
up in the highlands of Wales and 
Scotland were’ smaller, hardier 
breeds. The rich plains of the Dan- 
ube produced a type of cattle very 
different from those of the Alpine 
regions, where food was scant and 
exercise abundant. So it was in all 
countries of the world and with all 
kinds of livestock Natural condi- 
tions and the needs of men combined 
to bring into existence strains or 
types of animals of widely varying 
characteristics and usefulness. 


(Continued on page 21 this issue) 
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ANDLING HAY FOR PROFIT is simple and easy 
work with an Ann Arbor Press on the job. Bale 
alfalfa, vetch, peavines, all grasses, with the least 

expense for time, labor and power. Many Ann Arbor press 
Owners have written us that they are making more money baling hay 
than they ever did threshing grain. This just shows what you can do 
with an Ann Arbor Press. Bale your own hay and then make good 
profits baling for others. 


_ Good profits are easy with am Ann Arbor Press. It’s the fastest baler 
in the world. That fact has been proved by competitive tests. Fair tests 
have also proved that it has the best record for low upkeep cost. 
Write us—learn how easily you can make good profits with an 





The Press Designed to Bale Alfalfa 
Without Crushing Stems and Leaves 


Here’s the press that’s especially adapted for Southern baling, 
The extra large feed opening, the slowly descending feeder head, the 
spring cushioned feeder arm, the automatic block dropper—all are 
features that mean high guality work with least expense of time, power 
and labor. Feed hopper is only 39 inches from the ground. Take the 
press out in the field and bale direct from the windrows. Use any 
engine; set it on same platform with the baler. If you have no engine 

or can not get one. ask about our two man horse 
press with its low step-over and positive self-feeder 
without springs. All Ann Arbor presses are built to 
give efficient, reliable and profitable service. Just what 
you need for baling alfalfa, vetch, cowpeas, etc. 
They have outbaled every hay press with which they 
have been tested. They have cut the cost of baling 
wherever they have been used. They offer you good, 
practical reasons why you can earn the most profits 
with the deast expense. Write us—let us send youa 
valuable booklet on this subject—'‘Making Money 
from Hay.'’ Address 


Ann Arbor Machine Company 


41 Broadway> 
| . Ann Arbor, 





































Ordinary Feed Opening 

































Every Ann Arbor 
The Largest Actual Feed Owner Is Protected 
Opening of Any Baler By an Inc idual 
Ever Made Guarantee 
























THE RANEY CANNING OUTFITS 


Have Never Been Equaled for Doing Fine Work 
THE EASY WAY 


The First Home or Farm Canner made, and 18 
he devoted to improvements made them per- 
ect. 

Made in all sizes and cost no more than the common kind. Fine 
work in Canning means Big Profits. We know how and will show 


you. Write for our catalog of canners, cans and supplies. 
We Are the Largest Dealers in the South. 











THE RANEY CANNER CO., Dept. 7, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 



















C AN for FRUITS, SYRUPS and HONEY 


ALSO FRUIT JARS, LABELS, AND SUPPLIES 
AT VERY LOW PRICES 


Write today for illustrated price list stating kind and quantity wanted. 
WE SHIP ANY SIZE ORDER 


NATIONAL CAN COMPANY, - - - - BALTIMORE, MD. 
Distributing Warehouses at Chattanooga, Tenn., and Galveston, Tex. 


















When writing to advertisers, mention The Progressive Farmer. 
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Some North Carolina Prize Babies 











sary for us to give half this week and half next. 

Do you want to know to what [ attribute this? It’s not that one 
state has a monopoly on babies, but that the North Carolina Board of 
Health made use of the Babies’ Contest to call the attention of its citi- 
zens to the fact that wholesome living makes wholesome babies, and by 
its assuming the responsibility it dignified the contests and emphasized 
their serious mission. 


Another reason may be in the fact that the Institutes for Farmers’ 
Wives, which have been developed in North Carolina so much more than 
in any other Southern state, has engaged the attention of the women in 
the broader interests. Therefore, when the call came for the contest 
the mothers read and responded, and when The Progressive Farmer call 
came next, they responded in kind. 


W': HAVE so many prize babies in North Carolina that it is neces- 
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This is Turner Battle Bunn, Jr., of Rocky Bless his heart! He seems too good to be 
Mount. In all his 27 months he has slept in true! No wonder we women have a saying 
@:Fe0m of four large windows. His mother that a baby is so sweet we wish we could 
says: “Free circulation of air in the room is eat him. Here is the secret of the dimples 
not hampered by shades, curtains, or blinds, and roguishness of Edward S. Grady, of 
and no matter how cold it is, these windows Wilmington, N. C.: ‘He was breast-fed for 
stay open. His bed is near-the windows, but five months. The physicians then thought it 
he is not in a draught. He has a sufficiency wise to put him on diluted cow’s milk, later 
of warm but light covering tucked around adding cereals. He has slept with windows 
Miva ~~ bs. — — a open, has always had ‘meals,’ sleep, and out- 

© little fellows face is rosy and co 0 door exercise at regular intervals.” 
the touch. He knew the taste of nothing = 
but his natural food until weaned, when he 
had a mixture of cocoa, rice flour, prepared things for dinner—well cooked rice or cream 
arrowroot and sugar of milk, compounded by of wheat, baked Irish potatoes, simmered 
the family physician. Since his fourteenth eggs, beef juice on dry toast, scraped apple 
month he has gradually been given other or orange juice and cow’s milk.” 



































































































































This sturdy, healthy specimen of childhood This sturdy young man is Carl Barnard, 


is William Allen Kindell, Jr., of Asheville, of Greensboro. Listen to what his mother 
having his first experience with snow.. Isn’t says: ‘‘We keep a cow and give him plenty 
he sensibly shod and coated and capped and of fresh milk and butter. We also allow him 
doesn’t he show it by the happiness of him? fresh eggs (never fried), breakfast cereals, 


Read this portion of his mother’s letter well: and fruits; 
“Of course, we have tried to be very care- ; 
fui as to his diet, but I attribute his good 
health—perfect health—as much to regular- 
ity as to diet... From the very hour of 

birth he has been a child of ra a yo a ee eee ey & paees Sy Steen, Weeted with 
he has literally eaten and slept by the clock, se neg sd ® result, colds are almost un- 





no meats except chicken or fish, 
He sleeps in a well ventilated room and we 
encourage him to play in the sunshine.” 
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Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W.N. HUTT 














THAT WHICH WE HAVE NOT 





1.—In the Pantry 


HAVE so often wondered why 

many thrifty, interested house- 
wives do not avail themselves of the 
gifts the gods provide. They mean 
variety in flavor, ease in using left- 
overs, economy in time, labor and 
money and a host of other benefits 
too numerous to mention. 

There is nothing which gives a 
woman more pride in her pantry than 
neat shelves, covered with white oil- 
cloth that is held in place with brass 
tacks, and stocked with containers 
neatly labeled—the spices, cereals, 
flavorings, washing materials, etc., 
being conveniently grouped. If there 
is one part of the world where “A 
place for everything, and everything 
in its place’ is helpful it is in the 
pantry and kitchen. No one expects 
the young housewife to have every- 
thing, but anyone who has been keep- 
ing house 10 years should have saved 
enough baking powder tins, open- 
mouth jars and bottles to have uni- 
form containers. Yet how many 
pantries there are in which this and 
that is stuck away in little bags here 
and there. 

To acquire most of these needs lit- 
tle or no money is necessary. Many 
things there are which can be grown 
at home, as celery and mustard seed, 
horse radish, thyme, sage, savory, 
sweet marjoram—nearly, all the 
poultry dressings. Others there are 
that must be purchased for catsups 
and pickles, and which might be ob- 
tained in quantity, the left-over kept 
in glass or tin to be ready for the 
next need. Of these are allspice, 
cloves, nutmeg, ginger, mustard, cel- 
ery seed, mace, cinnamon, and mixed 
spices, each whole and_ ground. 
Where is the appetizing pudding, 
sauce or custard that can be made 
without one of them? Peppers are 
needed at all seasons, hot and mild, 
black, white and red, in pod, berry or 
powder form. Do you know of any 
method of utilizing left-over meat in 
which these are not almost essential? 

Gravies and meats, aided by a sus- 
picion of the flavor of the bay leaf 
of our swamps, of onion or garlic, of 
kitchen bouquet, perhaps Worcester 
sauce (this last, costing money, may 
be a bottle once a year), is nature 
enhanced by art. 

Many things there are, which are 
not expensive, that are much used in 
other countries, and yet numbers of 
us do not even know them, as for in- 
stance, curry and turmeric. They are 
good too. 

The farmer, or the school child, 
sometimes comes in weary, damp and 
perhaps chilly. There should be 
something from which a hot, re- 
freshing, non-stimulating drink could 
be obtained at a moment’s notice. 
Beef extract in cubes, or paste, a 
dried celery leaf, and a little salt, 
will supply this. It is not wasteful 
to keep a small amount of the bev- 
erages, tea, coffee, cocoa, chocolate 
and Postum on hand. They do not 
deteriorate if kept well sealed. 

Other helps at odd times in vari- 
ous dishes are such things as dried 
okra for the thickening of soups or 
tomatoes, alum powder for pickles, 
grated dry cheese for escalloped vege- 
tables and meats. Sometimes a wo- 
man will feel that her reputation as 
a good housewife has been saved be- 
cause there happened to be at hand 
at the moment needed some gelatine, 
raisins, currants, candied peel, mo- 
lasses, etc. 

Many tempting surprises can be 
provided by the presence in the pan- 
try of macaroni, spaghetti, rice, bar- 
ley, pea meal, sago, tapioca, corn 
starch, junket, evaporated milk and 
sugar, white, brown and pulverized. 

Nor will the family weary of ce- 


reals if they are given in rotation, 
a heavy cooked one, like oatmeal, a 
lighter one, such as cream of wheat, 
the crispy kind, such as Washington 
crisps, and the mouth fillers of which 
popcorn is a type. 

Of course, there must be vinegar, 
but a lemon is needed sometimes, and 
it will last for months if kept open 
where it dries rather than moulds. 
A minute in boiling water will re- 
vive it. 

The oil (olive or cottonseed) nec- 
essary for the making of mayonnaise 
or French dressing is better than any 
pill or other nostrum, and is delight- 
ful with salads. 

Sometimes soda is best, and again 
baking power or cream of tartar. We 
need them all. 

We assume that there are shelves 
filled with jams, jellies and canned 
fruits and vegetables, catsups, pickles 
and dried fruits. 

Flavoring, for cakes, candies, cus- 
tards, pies, puddings, etc., are not ex- 
pensive and orange, almond, rose, 
mint, vanilla, lemon, maple, pepper- 
mint, banana, as well as the colorings 
red, yellow, green and violet are good 
to collect for the day of need or even- 
ing of candy making. 

Wash day and cleaning day comes 
and sometimes finds the woman hand- 
icapped, as she needn’t be if she had 
provided herself with a liberal supply 
of yellow soap, white soap, soft soap, 
can of lye, matches, washing powder, 
starch for using cold and for boiling, 
blueing, sal soda, Sapolio, washing 
powders or kerosene. 

To rub a hole through the goods 
to get a spot out when a tenth of 
a cent’s worth of gasoline would do 
it is poor economy. Oxalic acid for 
taking out stains, gasoline or wood 
alcohol for removing grease spots, 
and potassium permanganate for the 
chickens’ drinking water should be 
in every pantry. Things get broken 
and plaster of Paris, library paste, 
china cement, or glue will save the 
day, while paraffin or sealing wax, if 
on hand, will encourage the making 
of marmalades and fruit juices. 

The day will also come in which 
some one will be burned or cut. It 
is well to have ready a bottle of 
sweet oil and lime water, half and 
half, as well as a sterilized bandage 
and absorbent cotton. 

Every kitchen needs a receptacle 
each for the odds and ends, as 
string, corks, needle and thread, rub- 
ber rings, pencil, paper, waxed pa- 
per, insect powder, gummed labels, 
silver and furniture polish, matches, 
etc. A corner of the shelf kept for 
boxes and paper that might be used 
for luncheons proves its own need. 

The lower shelf is usually wide, so 
the bread box, the cake chest, the 
cookie or doughnut jar, the tea cad- 
dy, the coffee can, the sugar tin and 
the scales can set side by side there. 
If there are bins below, of course, 
they hold the meal and flour and po- 
tatoes. 

A long list this seems, but it is 
not. Into these things the woman’s 
many pennies go, seemingly with 
nothing to show for them, sometimes 
—pbut the pennies are only the inter- 
est on the principal, which is effi- 
cient housekeeping for the wife and 
better meals and other comforts for 
everyone. 

(In next week’s Progressive Farm- 
er Mrs. Hutt will discuss ‘‘Things 
Which We Have Not—In the Kitch- 
en,” then “In the Garden.’’) 





Spring on the Farm 


WANT to give you an extract from 

a letter that came like a breath of 
spring in my mail this morning. How 
we are cheered by another’s buoy- 
ancy! Here it is: 

“T can’t help wishing you—and all 
the world—could see my baby girl. 
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Saturday, April 18, 1914] 


She is so very sweet. In fact, most 
anything in Polk County is worth 
seeing now! I never saw so many 
green fields so early in the spring, 
nor so many plowed ones. The roads 
certainly look well, and in my yard 
the violets, narcissi (many kinds), 
crocuses, hyacinths and forsythias, 
not to mention peach and plum trees, 
are lovely, with so many growing and 
sprouting and budding things that 
each day seems a new Miracle. I 
pope that you find it, as I do (every 
year) the loveliest spring you ever 


79? 


knew! 





EVERY WOMAN’S GARDEN 


Some Hardy Flowers That Live and 
Bloom With No Special Care 


OR the very busy woman with 

plenty of room, there is nothing 
in the way of flowers more satisfac- 
tory to grow than the hardy ones that 
will live and bloom on indefinitely 
with no special care. Just see that 
they are not choked by weeds, fer- 
tilize occasional- 


has nearly stopped blooming, and be- 
fore seeds ripen, if the flower is 
broken off, new flower shoots will 
put out and the blooming season may 
be prolonged nearly all summer, 
From a few plants one can soon have 
all they want, as the more they are 
divided the better they like it. 

The Iris of all kinds are easily 
grown and very beautiful. They mul- 
tiply rapidly and will stand much di- 
viding. They need a rather damp 
soil and are specially suited for low, 
damp places. <A great deal is said 
about the beauty of the Japanese Iris, 
but I think they are not so graceful, 
or as pretty as the old-fashioned Ger- 
man Iris. The English Iris is very 
pretty, but has a bad habit of grad- 
ually disappearing in the garden. 
The Spanish Iris is beautiful and 
comes in most wonderful colors, like 
bronze mixed with blue, yellows in 
all shades with striking combinations 
of blue and browns. These will, I 
think, last forever when once started. 

Lathyrus, perennial pea, is an old 
indispensable. This comes in white 


have a bed of this year’s plgnts for 
next year’s flowers. Coreopsis Lan- 
ceolata is a fine perennial plant with 
clear, yellow flowers. This will bloom 
the first year from seed and will last 
very well from year to year, and is 
very good about seeding itself so one 
can always have a stock of new plants 
to take the place of the old one. 
There are numberless others that can 
be added as one pleases from time to 
time, but these are all easily grown 
and satisfactory. 
MRS. J. B. ATKINSON. 
Lenoir, N. C. 


CANDOR AND KINDNESS 








It Is Good Always to Tell the Truth, 
But There Are Truths Best Left 
Unsaid 
S THERE anything to be done,” 
an anxious mother asks, ‘‘with an 

Over-candid child?” 

The child in question had greatly 
mortified his mother by repeating to 
a neighbor the fact that a caller had 
pronounced’ the 





ly and divide as 
they become 
matted. 

The first to 
bloom will be the 
crucuses; and 
these will be fol- 
lowed closely by 
daffodils, jon- 
quils, and all of 
t he. narcissus 
family, excepting 
the very tender 
varieties, which 
cannot be grown 
successfully out 
of doors where 
the thermometer 
goes below 20. 
All these must 
be planted in the 
fall, but for 
spring planting 
we have the old- 
fashioned bleed- 
ing heart, easy 
to grow and sure 
to bloom. Peonies 
are magnificent 
flowers, their 
blooming season 
is not long, how- 
ever, but they 
are such hand- 
some flowers that 
every garden 
should have 
some, These 
must be grown 
roots and it takes 
some time for 
them to become 
established. 
When they are 
really settled and 





Flies and germs multiply rapidly. 
and they develop in ten days—not quite so quickly as germs, 
quick that a single fly may be the ancestor of hundreds of thousands 
in a single season, 


TIME TO BEGIN FIGHTING FLIES 





said neighbor the 
homeliest woman 
in the neighbor- 
hood. 

“But,’”’ says the 
conscientious mo- 
ther, ‘‘can we tell 
our child that he 
must not always 
tell the truth?” 

Of course, we 
must teach him 
to be always 
truthful, but he 
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Mr. Fly: And whose children are these? 
Miss Germ: My sister’s. 


Begin fighting them early. 


a 


She was married this morning, you know. 


The fly lays 120 eggs at a time 


must be taught 
that kindness is, 
also, a desirable 
quality. it. . is 
necessary to im- 
press the idea of 
kindness and tact 
on a child’s mind 
if he is ever to 
be taught good 
manners. In- 


deed, tact is a 
large part of 
good manners, 


and must be com- 
bined with truth- 
fulness if one is 
not to become a 
shunned and 
dreaded member 
of society. 

There are many 
things which are 
very true, but 
there is no possi- 
ble excuse for 
telling Mrs. Jones 
is a poor house- 
keeper, Mr. Long 
has squint eyes, 
little Johnnie 


From Life. 


but so 








once begin bloom- : 
ing they can be depended on to bloom 
year after year, and not often will it 
be necessary to divide the roots, bet- 
ter not unless they become matted 
badly. They like a good garden soil. 

The one thing no one can do with- 
out in the hardy garden is the phlox 
(flame flower). As this is a native 
American, it is specially suited to 
this country, where in its wild state 
it is spread pretty generally over 
the eastern States, from Pennsylva- 
nia southward. It is owing to the 
European florists that we have the 
perennial phlox with their great 
heads of flowers, and brilliant colors, 
Which they have improved and work- 
ed up from the wild phlox of our own 
land. Also the annual phlox was 
produced from seeds of our wild 
phlox sent to Europe by a Mr, 
Drummond, hence our phlox Drum- 
mondii, This hardy phlox can 
be raised from seeds, but the only 
way to get the variety one may want 
is to buy the plants from any reliable 
florist. These cost from 10 to 15 
cents. They want a deep, rich soil, 


and will grow quickly and give fine 
flowers from plants set in the spring. 
The flower heads are very large and 
one head will be in bloom for several 
weeks. 


When the bunch of flowers 


and pink. The white is by far the 
best. This may be raised from seeds 
but will not bloom till the second 
year, and will not be at its best till 
the third summer. This should have 
a rack, chicken wire being the best, 
and will be covered nearly all sum- 
mer with clusters of blossoms that 
are as handsome as sweet peas. 


The Japanese Anemones should be 
in every hardy garden. These bloom 
rather late and come in after a good 
many of the other flowers are 
through. The white whirlwind is 
specially fine, and needs no special 
culture. These are a few of the stay 
forevers. With a little care one can 
have Oriental poppy, which for gorge- 
ousness cannot be beat, the Colum- 
bines, hardy chrysanthemums, hardy 
garden pinks, sweet Williams, gal- 
liardas, etc. Add to these a few bien- 
nials like the Digitalis (foxglove), 
which blooms for weeks the second 
summer, and are as handsome as 
gloxinias, but which will only bloom 
one summer unless the seed are care- 
fully kept picked off. The Campa- 
nulas are well worth growing, espe- 
cially Campanula Medium. The seeds 
must be sown one summer for next 
season’s bloom. They will die af- 
ter blooming, and one must always 


is the most 
stupid boy in school, and so on, to 
an indefinite length. All of these 
things are true, but as I cannot 
change them, my telling them to the 
persons concerned or to others would 
be very impertinent on the one hand, 
and unkind on the other. Any child 
can understand that there are some 
things which are unkind to say, and 
that being truthful does not make 
them less undesirable to hear. 

There are a few rules which a child 
might be taught to guide him when 
tempted to be over-candid. When- 
ever you wish to tell something about 
another ask yourself, is it true? Is 
it kind? And if it is not kind ask 
yet another question, is it neces- 
sary? 

Impress the idea of kindness upon 
children, and no mother need fear 
she will make a compromise of truth 
by emphasizing tact. Tact is one of 
the most gracious gifts a person may 
have, and if a child lacks it the 
mother should set to work, at an 
early date, to instill it. If he cannot 
be taught tact, a too candid child 
may be taught the grace of silence. 


(Concluded on page 24 this issue) 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
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This Washer 
Must Pay for 
ltself. 


MAN tried to sell me a horse once. He said 
it was a fine horse and had nothing the 
matter with it. I wanted a fine horse, 

But I didn’t know 

anything about 

horses much. And I 

didn’t know the man 

very well either. 

So I told him I 

wanted to try the 

horse for a_ month. 

He said: ‘All right, 

but pay me first, and 

ll give you back 

our money. if the 

orse isn’t all right.” 

Well, I didn’t like 

that. I was i 

the horse wasn’t “‘all 

right” and that I 

might have to whis- 

tle for my money if 

I once _ parted with 

it. So I didn’t buy 

the horse, although 

I wanted it badly. 

Now this_ set me 

thinking. You see I 

make washing ma- 

chines—the ‘1900 Gravity” Washer. 

And I said to_myself, lots of people may 

think about my Washing Machine as I thought 

a the horse, and about the man who owned 





But I’d never know, because they wouldn't 
write and tellme. You seeI sell my Washing 
Machines by mail. I have sold over half a mil- 
lion that way 

So, thoughtI, it is only fair enough to let the people 
try my Washing Machines for a month before they pay 
or them, just as I wanted to try the horse. 

Now, I know what our ‘1900 Gravity Washer will 

oe: imow it will wash the clothes, without wearing or 
tearing them, in less than half the time they can be 
washed by hand or any other machine. 

I know it will wash atub full of very dirty clothes in 
six minutes. Iknow no other machine ever invented 
can do that without fect Z out the clothes. 

“1900 Gravity’? Washer does the work so easy 
that a child can run it almost as well as a strong woman, 
and it don’t wear the clothes, fray the edges nor break 
buttons the way all other machines do. 

It just drives soapy water clear through the fibres of 
the clothes like a force pum p might. 

So, said I to myself, I will do with my ‘1600 Gravity’’ 
Washer what I wanted the man todo with the horse. 
Only I won’t wait for people to ask me. I'll offer first, 
and I'll make good the offer every time. 

Let me send you a ‘1900 Gravity’? Washer on a month’s 
free trial. I’ll pay the freight out of my own pocket, 
and if you don’t want the machine after you’ve used ita 
month, I’ll take it back and pay the freight too. Surely 
that is fair enough, isn’t it ? 

Doesn’t it prove that the ‘1900 Gravity’? Washer must 
be all that I say it is. 

And you can me out of whatitsaves you. It wilJ 
save the whole cost in a few months, in wear and tear 
on the clothes alone. And then it will save 50 cents to 
75 cents a week over that in washerwoman’s water 
you keep the machine after the month’s trial, I’ll let you 
pay for it out of what it saves you. Ifit saves you 60 
cents a week, send me 50 cents a week ’till paid for. I'll 
take that cheerfully, and I’ll wait for my money until 
the machine itself earns the balance. 


Drop me aline today, and let me send youga 
book about the “1900 Gravity’. Washer that 
washes clothes in 6 minutes. 

Address me this way: H. L. Barker, 1285 Court 
Street, Binghampton, N. Y. If you live in Can- 
ada, address 1900 Washer Co.,Advertising Mana- 
ger, 357 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 











A Good Habit— 
Easily Formed 


REGULAR daily care of 

the teeth is a most valu- 
able habit—and a pleasure 
too, if you use 


COCGATES 


RIBBON DENTAC CREAN 


Its flavor is delicious and its 
wholesome cleansing action helps 

ou have sound, strong teeth. Use 
it twice 4 day for ‘Good Teeth— 
Good Health.”’ 


Get Colgate’s at your dealer’s— 
or send us 4 cents in stamps for 
a generous trial tube and our 
booklet “‘Colgate Comforts.’’ 


COLGATE & CO., 
Dept. 93, 199 Fulton St., New York. 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap 
—luxurious, lasting, refined. 


GET. A FEATH ER 


‘SAVE $ 50 
LOOK! — 
Greatest 
Value on 
Earth! One 
40lb.Feath- @ 
er Bed, one "Sig 
6 .b. pair of 
Pillows, all 
new, clean 
feathers, Amos- 
keag Ticking with | 
Ventilators; one pair fi 
full. sized Blankets, one full sized Counterpane. 
Retail value $17.50. Shipped nicely packed for only 
$9.92. We will substitute a 25 Ib. all goose Feath- 
er bed for the above bed if you send us $15.00. 
Delivery guaranteed. Money back if not satis- 
fied. Mail money order today or write for order 
blanks and full details to nearest factery. 


SANFTARY BEDDING CO. 
Dept. 200, Memphis, Tenn., Dept. 200, Charlotte, N.C. 
































borhood, 


“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 
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EXT week’s Progressive Farmer will be a 

“Canning number,” containing the instructive 
experiences of many of our readers in canning 
and preserving for home use and market. Look 
out for the many helpful ideas that this issue will 
surely contain. 





ster gpee mosquitoes are in league with the 
boll weevil,’ says the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. We don’t doubt it, and are 
quite ready to believe that flies and mosquitoes 
are in league with the devil and all the other 
powers for evil that bring woe and misery to man- 
kind. The moral is, clean up, drain, screen. The 
first step toward happiness is health, and good 
health among flies and mosquitoes is quite im- 
possible. 





N CONNECTION with the vigorous letter from 

Mr. S. R. Church on the parcel post, as pub- 
lished in a recent issue of The Progressive Farm- 
er, we ought to have noted that since Mr. Church’s 
letter was sent out the Senators and Representa- 
tives in Washington have heard from him and a 
great many other farmers. The Progressive 
Farmer itself got busy as soon as the matter came 
up. Since the Congressmen got word from the 
people there seems to be no danger of any legis- 
lation adverse to the parcel post this time. 





NE of the progressive measures enacted by the 

recent Mississippi Legislature provides for the 
utilization of the convicts of that State to crush 
limestone to be sold to the farmers at cost. In 
this connection the Jackson (Mississippi) Daily 
News says: 


“In compliance with a statute passed at 
the recent session of the Legislature, the 
Penitentiary Board of Trustees will shortly 
purchase machinery to be used at several 
plants to be established for the crushing of 
limestone. The new statute provides that 
idle or surplus convict labor shall be used at 
these plants, and the limestone sold to farm- 
ers for fertilization purposes at actual cost. 
Sites for the plants have not been chosen, 
but will be selected as soon as the prison 
Trustees can ascertain the most advantage- 
ous points. Indications are that the prison 
Board will have a lively demand for ground 
limestone, owing to the general adoption of 
diversified farming in the State.”’ 


We are inclined to believe that other of our 
Southern States might, instead of using their con- 
victs on cotton farms or selling them to the mine 
and sawmill owners, use them to much more good 
to the whole State in lime crushing and road 
building. 





E DON’T believe our readers generally are 

availing themselves of the immense amount 
of information that vitally concerns their affairs, 
and that may be had free for the asking. To 
begin with, there is the great United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, at Washington, where 
hundreds of trained men are working daily that 
the latest information may be available to the 
farmers of the country. Then come our state ex- 
periment stations, agricultural colleges, and state 
departments of agriculture, more local in nature 
and manned by capable workers, whose entire 
business it is to see that the most dependable in- 
formation is furnished free to the farmers of 
their states. Then our state boards of health have 
a vast fund of information concerning health and 
the prevention of disease, that should be in every 
farm home. Whenever we may be of assistance in 
procuring these bulletins for our readers they are 
urged to call upon us freely, though in most cases 
it is only necessary to write the Secretary of Agri- 


culture, Washington, D. C.; your state director of’ 


experiment stations at your agricultural college; 
your state commissioner of agriculture at the 
capital; and your state board of health, usually 


at the capital of the state. 





These are our insti- 
tutions, and we are neglecting our opportunities 
when we fail to use them. 





HE mass meeting held in Raleigh last week 

urged upon the attention of North Carolina a 
better system of taxation with larger inheritance 
taxes so as to lighten the burdens on industry 
and poverty; a legalized State-wide primary so as 
to prevent the control of nominations by bosses 
and rings; the adoption of the important consti- 
tutional amendments now before us; putting con- 
victs on public roads; a better prison system; aid 
to rural credits; a better child labor law; six 
months school term; a law to prevent any public 
officer from using a pass; and the right of the 
people to say whether they want the initiative 
and referendum. The meeting had absolutely 
nothing to do with boosting any faction or can- 
didate or starting any new faction, and was simply 
an educational conference of members of one party 
to discuss the needs of the people. What possible 
harm there can be in such a meeting—except harm 
to the people and interests that don’t want issues 
discussed—we cannot understand. It seems to us 
that every party in every State should have such 
a mass meeting of its rank and file to consider 
just what the needs of the plain people are. 
Nevertheless, we are not blaming the people who 
misunderstood the Raleigh meeting or misrepre- 
sented it ignorantly. The idea of having a meet- 
ing to discuss issues rather than offices, was sim- 
ply so new that some people could not under- 
stand how such a thing could be. 





Coming Soon, the Greatest Serial Story 
Yet 


HE cordial reception given ‘‘Miss Minerva” 

and ‘‘The Jucklins’”’ has convinced The Pro- 

gressive Farmer that our readers and their 
wives and children want a serial story, and so 
The Progressive Farmer will give them the very 
best there is. 

We have just arranged for a story by an author 
not only of national, but even international repu- 
tation—a story of love and war and Southland. 
This story will cost us five times as much as “‘The 
Jucklins,’’ now coming to its end—and “The Juck- 
lins” itself is a great story. But watch for the 
new one—our greatest yet. 

It will begin May 1. 


The Duke Cotton Warehouse Plan 


HE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN cometh not with 

observation,’ we are told in Holy Writ, 

which we take to signify in part that mighty 
events often come to pass without much previous 
warning. 

Even so, it is quite likely that there is now 
forming in the South a plan which will mean more 
for weal or woe to our cotton farmers as a class 
than anything else since the invention of the cot- 
ton gin. We refer to the Duke warehousing plan. 
It has almost unlimited possibilities for good or 
evil, and it behooves every agency having the 
welfare of the farmers at heart to give it a care- 
ful investigation. 
learned more about it, it seems imperatively nec- 
essary for our farmers to take steps to see that 
their interests are carefully safeguarded. ’ In the 
Northwest the grain elevator trust has proved one 
of the most dangerous enemies of the farmers’ 
welfare, and cotton warehousing offers even 
greater opportunities for exploiting the tiller of 
the soil. 

If a gigantic system is established with National 
and even international fame, its official certifi- 
cates and grades universally accepted alike by 
great manufacturing and great financial interests, 
it is not unlikely that these interests will prac- 
tically compel the farmer to store his cotton in 
the Duke warehouse in that an official Duke ware- 
house certificate with sample attached will be the 
standard basis of sale. Then with the bulk of 
the South’s cotton in warehouses principally 
owned by the manufacturers, and largely directed 
by the man who has kept the tobacco farmers of 
America for years in a state of financial slavery, 
who knows what would happen? 

According to Mark Twain, Eve once remarked 
about Adam’s singing, ‘‘The more I hear of it the 
more I do not get reconciled to it.’”’ We confess 








For our part, as we have. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


we feel the same way about the Duke warehousing 
scheme. With Mr. Duke as the chief exponent of 
the new idea, there is a certain old saying about 
a burnt child and another saying about Greek 
gifts which come involuntarily to mind. Mr. 
Duke, like Saul of Tarsus, may have suffered 
some miraculous conversion, but he mustn’t blame 
the farmers if they ask for long and indubitable 
proofs of his repentance, 

It is the new currency bill which now makes 
the warehousing proposition especially inviting to 
Mr. Duke and the manufacturers, But if it’s a good 
proposition for them to control the cotton crop, 
why isn’t it just as good a plan for the farmers 
to build cooperative warehouses and control it 
themselves? Why shouldn’t they get all the profits 
on the commodity that their toil and sweat have 
brought forth from the earth? 
some definite plan for safeguarding the farmers’ 
interests is presented, this is what they ought 
to do. 





Last Call For Clover Seed 


ARM Demonstration Agents in South Caro- 

lina, basing their opinion on the present 

acreage of clover in that State and its grow- 
ing popularity, estimate that next fall South Caro- 
lina alone will plant not less than 500,000 acres 
in bur and crimson clover. Other Southern states, 
having tried these two great crops and found 
them good, will doubtless do equally as well, for 
be it known, these clovers are no longer in any 
sense an experiment, but are certain to succeed 
on practically every well drained soil type in the 
South. 

The coming fall the greatest difficulty in in- 
creasing the clover acreage will probably lie in 
the scarcity of seed, and we wish again to remind 
Progressive Farmer readers to let no clover seed 
go to waste. Right now the bur and crimson 
clover are blooming and making seed which will 
be ready to harvest late in April or early in May. 
Whoever has seen a field of crimson clover in full 
bloom never forgets its wondrous beauty—a 
beauty that is enhanced by the fact that each acre 
of it is worth from $10 to $20 as a fertilizer. 

Hullers for crimson clover seed are now to be 
had at no great expense, and the production of 
high-class clover seed should be a profitable busi- 
ness during the next few years. This fall the de- 
mand for bur clover seed promises to far outrun 
the supply, and no expensive machinery is required 
to harvest the seed and put them in marketable 
condition. Bur clover seed in the bur, because of 
the fact that the bur carries inoculating bacteria, 
are really superior to the cleaned seed. To har- 
vest the burs, it is only necessary to wait until the 
plants die early in May and then rake them away 
and sweep up the seed with a stiff broom. When 
it is remembered that yields of from 100 to 150 
bushels of seed to the acre are not uncommon, and 
that prices range from one to three dollars a 
bushel, it may be seen how attractive financially 
the production of clover seed may be’ made. 

Once more: don’t let the clover seed go to waste. 


A Thought for the Week 


M: EXPERIENCE does not furnish a short, 








explicit prescription for keeping health and 

working power till eighty years of age, 
probably because many and various causes have 
contributed to the result; but I feel safe in affirm- 
ing that anyone who desires to have a like expe- 
rience will do well to eat moderately, to sleep 
at least seven hours a night with windows open, 
to take regular exercise in the open air every day, 
to use no stimulants, to enjoy all the natural de- 
lights without excess in any, and to keep under 
all circumstances as serene a spirit as his nature 
permits. This is the way to win from life the 
maximum of real joy and _ satisfaction.’—Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot, (aged 80), Ex-President of 
Harvard University, in Ladies’ Home Journal. 





Men are four. He who knows, and knows he knows— 
he is wise; follow him. He who knows, and knows not 
he knows—he is asleep; wake him. He who knows not, 
and knows not he knows not—he is a fool; shun him, 
He who knows not, and knows he knows not—he is a 
child; teach him.—Arabian Proverb. 
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A Model Form of By-laws for 
Cooperative Societies 


A Model Selected as Best Among Many by Dr. John Lee Coulter— 
Save This and Modify to Suit Your Local Needs. 

















HE Progressive Farmer is frequently asked by.Farmers’ Union offi- 

cials and others to give forms of Constitution and By-laws for farm- 

ers’ cooperative organizations. Several months ago we published 
one form prepared with considerable care by Prof. W. R. Camp, with 
some assistance from the writer. 

We are now glad to give a form of Constitution and By-laws which 
Dr. John Lee Coulter has picked out from among dozens as the finest sort 
of model for farmers to use. This model is the form used by the highly 
successful and efficient Lakefield Farmers’ Cooperative Elevator Company, 
of Lakefield, Minnesota; and as will be seen it can be varied to meet the 
needs of almost any farmers’ cooperative societies anywhere. Further- 
more, as Dr. Coulter points out, these By-laws show in a concrete personal 
way the experience of this farmers’ company. It started out as a pure 
corporation, calling itself ‘‘cooperative,” but finally, as shown by the 
last clauses, amended its rules and regulations and adopted the pure co- 
operative principles: — 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
ARTICLE I- 


ARTICLE Ui 
Regulations Concerning Stock 


Section 1. The capital stock of this Cor- 
Section 1. The officers of this corpora- poration shall be divided into 1,000 shares 
tion shall consist of a President, Vice-Presi- of the value of fifty ($50) dollars each, 
dent, Secretary and Treasurer, who shall Section 2. All certificates shall be signed 
be elected by the Directors and who shall by the President and Secretary and the 
perform the duties usually appertaining tO (Corporate Seal shall be attached thereto. 
their respective offices, Said officers shall ‘ ; 
hold office for one year, and until their suc- Section 3. Shares of the capital stock 
cessors are elected and qualified. shall be transferred by endorsement of the 
certificate, and its surrender to the Secre- 
Section 2. No person shall be eligible to tary for cancellation, and such transfer ap- 
the office of President, Vice-President or proved by the Board of Directors, where- 
Treasurer who is not a Director; and nO upon a new certificate shall be issued to 
person shall be eligible to the office of Di- the transferee. The Board of Directors 
rector who is not a Stockholder. A Presi- may by resolution forbid the transfer of 
dent. Vice-President, Treasurer, Secretary stock for a space of time not exceeding 
or Director who ceases at any time to be thirty (30) days immediately before the 
a Stockholder shall at the same time cease meeting of the stockholders or immediately 
iv hold any office in this corporation, before the time a dividend is payable. Pro- 
section & The ‘ oe vided, that in no event shall any stock be 
a ides samen ale one ae sh “a transferred until any and all indebtedness 
general officers and agents of this Corpora- OWing by such stockholder to this Cor- 
tion to give a bond to the Corporation with Poration shall have been paid, 
sufficient securities conditioned for’ the Section 4. No stock shall be issued to any 
faithful performance of the duties of their other person than a practical farmer, said 
respective offices and such other conditions practical farmer shall be defined as one 
as may from time to time be required by who makes his living by farming, or one 
the Board of Directors, who has ceased farming —_, is = en- 
Section 4. All written contracts enterea€ &@8ed in any other business that will con- 
into in behalf of this Corporation shall be flict in any way with the business carried 
signed by the President and Secretary, and © by this Corporation. No ee ital 
the Corporate Seal shall be attached thereto. a than three (3) shares of capita 
Section 5. There shall be no assessment 
levied at any time unless at a regular or 
special meeting of the Stockholders, and 
: no assessment can be levied at any regular 
Section 1, The affairs of this Corpora> or special meeting of Stockholders unless 
tion shall be managed by a Board of nine each stockholder has been duly notified 
Directors, who shall be elected by the Stock- by a written notice thereof ten (10) days 
holders at the regular annual meeting, and prior to such regular or special meeting at 


ARTICLE If 
Directors and Their Duties 


who shall hold office ee tne year and un which time an assessment shall be levied. 
ti! their successors are elected. ° 
ae . ee ae Section 6, Any stockholder who shall fail 
Section 2. The Directors shall elect all 


to pay any assessment levied on his stock 
for thirty (30) days after the same shall 
be due he shall be served by a written 


the oftie 


all its agents. 


of the Corporation and appoint 
Vacancies in the Board of 





Directors may be filled by the remaining or printed notice by the Secretary, person- 
me mbevs of the Board at any regular 01 ajy or by registered letter through the 
special meeting of the Board. United States mail. Such notice shall state 

Section 3. The regular meeting of the the amount due from such stockholder, and 
Board of Directors shall be held immedi- shall notify him that unless he pays the 


ately after the adjournment of each regu- same within thirty (30) days after the 
lar annual meeting of the Stockholders, and service of such notice his stock shall be 


also upon call of the President or Secre- forfeited. 

tary upon one (1) day's notice, either or- If the delinquent stockholder fails to 
ally or in writing. Such meeting shall be pay the entire amount due from him with- 
held at the general office of the Corpora- jn the time specified in such notice, his 
tion, stock shall become forfeited without fur- 


Section 4. Special meetings of the Board ther notice on the part of the Corporation, 
of Directors may be called at any time by and such forfeited stock may _ thereupon, 
the President or Secretary by giving to without further notice, be sold by the Sec- 
each Director a written or oral notice, retary for the benefit of the Corporation, 
either orally or in writing, at least one day at either public or private sale, provided, 
ebefore the time of such meeting. that the proceeds of such sale, if any over 

- and above the amount due on said stock, 


_ Section 5, At all regular or special meet- shall be paid on demand to the delinquent 
ings of the Board of Directors a majority stockholder. 


of the Board shall constitute a quorum for 


the transaction of business, but a smaller ARTICLE IV 
number may adjourn the meeting to ane = ° : 
other day or hour, Stockholders’ Meetings 
Section 6. At each regular annual meet- Section 1, The regular annual meeting of 


ing of the Stockholders, the Board of Di- the Stockholders of this Corporation shall 
rectors shall present a general statement or be held in the general office of this Cor- 
report of the business of the preceding poration in Lakefield, Minnesota, on the 
year, and ef the financial condition of the last Saturday of June in each year at the 
Corporation, hour of 10 o'clock a. m, Special meet- 


ings of the Stockholders may be called by 
the Board of Directors. 


Section 2. The Secretary shall mail to 
each stockholder at his known place of 
residence a written or printed notice of the 
time and the place of holding every annual 
and special Stockholders’ meeting. Such 
notice shall be mailed at least ten (10) days 
before the time at which the meeting is 
to be held. 

Section 3. At all meetings of the stock- 
holders, each stockholder shall be entitled 
to cast one vote for each share of stock 
owned by him regardless of the number of 
shares of stock owned. He may vote in 
person or by proxy, but such proxy shall 
be a stockholder, the appointment being 
made in writing and duly filed with the 
Secretary and by him entered upon the 
records of the proceedings of the meeting. 


Section 4. At any Stockholders’ meet- 
ing a majority of the stock must be repre- 
sented in order to constitute a quorum for 
the transaction of business, but the stock- 
holders present at any meeting, although 
less than a quorum, may adjourn the meet- 
ing to some other day or hour, 


Section 5. The President and Secretary 
of the Corporation shall act as President 
and Secretary of each Stockholders’ meet- 
ing unless the meeting shall otherwise de- 
cide. Any Stockholders’ meeting may at 
any time elect a President and Secretary of 
the meeting and thereupon the President 
and Secretary of the Corporation shall no 
longer act as President and Secretary of 
said meeting, 


ARTICLE V 
Amendments 


Section 1. These By-laws or any of them 
may be altered, amended, added to or re- 
pealed at any meeting of the Board of 
Directors, 


ARTICLE VI 
Assessments and Penalties 


Section 1. Assessments for the payment 
of agents’ or employes’ salaries, or other 
expenses connected with the business of 
this Corporation, or for the purpose of in- 
creasing available funds on hand, or to 
cover any deficit in the,treasury of the 
Corporation, shall be made upon the sev- 
eral stockholders in proportion and pro rata 
upon the stock held or owned by each 
stockholder. 

Section 2. Any stockholder who shall at 
any time while a member of this Corpora- 
tion sell, or dispose of, to any dealer or 
elevator company other than this Corpora- 
tion, any grain or seeds of any kind, or 
who shall deliver to the other dealers or 
elevator companies for shipment to _ ter- 
minal markets, any grain or seeds of any 
kind shall pay to this Corporation an as- 
sessment and penalty of one cent per bushel 
for each and every bushel of grain so sold or 
disposed of to other dealers or elevator com- 
panies, or shipped through other dealers 
or elevator companies, which sum_ shall 
become due and payable forthwith, when 
the buyer or Secretary or Directors of this 
Corporation shall receive notice or be ap- 
prised of the amount of grain or seeds, 
so shipped or disposed of through other 
dealers, And in case of the refusal or 
failure to pay said sum then due for such 
Sale or shipment as aforesaid, to this Cor- 
poration upon demand, by the buyer or 
agent of this Corporation to the Secretary, 
then, in such case, the Secretary of this 
Corporation is hereby authorized and fully 
empowered to levy an assessment and pen- 
alty against such delinquent stockholder, 
said levy to be made under the direction 
of the Board of Directors at any general 
or special meeting of the Board; said levy 
and assessments to be made on the basis 
of two cents per bushel for all grain or 
Seeds so sold, disposed of, or shipped, to 
or through other dealers or elevator com- 
panies and said assessment and penalty 
shall be enforced against such delinquent 
stockholder and the collection of the same 
shall be made in a manner provided for 
the collection of assessment and penalties 
under Section six (6) of Article three (3) 
of these By-laws, and said delinquent stock- 
holders’ stock shall be sold and disposed of 
for the purpose of enforcing the collection 
of such assessment as therein provided in 
said Section six (6) of Article three (3). 


Amendments Adopted 


Amendment to Article one (1), Section 
three (3), of the By-laws was adopted De- 
cember 16, 1905. 

The President, Vice-President, Secretary, 
Treasurer and Manager shall each give a 
bond to the Corporation with sufficient se- 
curities conditioned for the faithful per- 
formance of the duties of their respective 
positions and such other duties as may 
from time to time be imposed upon them by 
the Board of Directors. The minimum 
amount of such bond shall be as follows: 





(17) +518 


President, $1,000; Vice-President, $1,000; 
Secretary, $1,000; Treasurer, $2,000; Man- 
ager, $2,000. The Board of Directors may 
by resolution require from said officers, or 
any of them, a bond in such additional 
amounts as the Board of Directors may 
from time to time deem necessary. 


BY-LAW ADDED JULY 10, 1909 


In case of the removal of a stockholder 
from the trading territory of this Corpora- 
tion, the Board of Directors are hereby au- 
thorized to return to such stockholder all 
moneys and property received by such Cor- 
poration for such share or shares of stock 
held by such stockholder, upon proper sur- 
render by such stockholder of such share 
or shares of stock; provided, however, that 
this provision shall be subject to the Gen- 
eral Laws of the State governing corpora- 
tions. 


At the end of each fiscal year, the Board 
of Directors shall distribute the net profits, 
after all operating and other expenses are 
paid, as follows, and in the order following: 

1. A dividend equal to the current rate 
of interest, but not to exceed 8 per cent, 
shall be paid upon the capital stock of 
the Corporation if there are sufficient prof- 
its for this purpose, otherwise pro rata. 

2. Out of the balance of such net profits, 
if any there be, an amount, not less than 
5 per cent of such profits, shall be set over 
to the reserve fund, until such reserve fund 
shall equal the amount required by law; 
thereafter, such amount annually as the 
Board of Directors shall determine. 


3. The balance of the net profits, if any, 
shall be distributed to the patrons of the 
Corporation as follows: 


To stockholding patrons, upon the sales 
to and purchases from the Corporation, 
in proportion to the said sales and pur- 
chases for the preceding year, 

To non-stockholding patrons of the Cor- 
poration at a rate of one-half that applied 
to stockholding patrons, and only upon the 
amount of purchases from the Corporation, 
in proportion to the amount of such pur- 
chases for the preceding year. 





Chinese Logic 


Another instance of what seems to us the 
topsyturvy way of doing things in China is 
told, according to the Washington Star, by 
Bishop Lewis, of Foochow. 

A gentleman entered a Chinese shop to 
purchase tea. He found, to his amazement, 
that five pounds of a certain tea cost $2.50, 
whereas ten pounds of the same brand cost 

7.50. 


The gentleman protested at these prices, 
but the shopkeeper insisted that they were 
perfectly logical. As he put it: 

“More buy, more rich—more rich, more 
can pay.”’ 





I have been a subscriber to your paper 
a short while and I think it is the best pa- 
per I know of.—W. T. Crump, Cashier Bank 
of Wagram, N. C., 





The White Man’s Shame 


AST week’s issue of The Progres- 

sive Farmer carries facts and fig- 
ures of tremendous importance to 
the white people of the whole coun- 
try. Under the caption, ‘‘The Menace 
of the Mulatto Problem,’”’ Mr. Poe 
gives a complete resume of the mixed 
breeds, or, as is generally known, the 
mulatto. It is a startling truth that 
while the thoroughbred Negro has in- 
creased only 80 per cent within the 
past 40 years, the mulatto has in- 
creased 251 per cent. 

The foregoing figures are of such 
a kind as to reflect seriously upon 
the white man. It is his shame, to 
say the least of it. The miscegnation 
of slavery days did not approach that 
of later days. The sin of the mon- 
grelization of two races of unequal 
intellectual, moral and social stand- 
ards must rest with the superior. In 
this instance it is the white man’s 
disgrace, and, for the protection of 
racial purity, the white man that 
thus debases himself should be ostra- 
cised, spurned as the leper of old.— 
Granville Enterprise. 





WHICH KIND OF ROADS ARE YOU USING, MR. FARMER? 






































“(LL BE BACK TONIGHT” 
FARMER MOSSBACK—HE DOESN’T EVEN USE A DRAG 





“fLL BE BACK IN AN HOUR” 
MR. PROGRESSIVE FARMER—IMPROVED ROADS AND THE DRAG, 
TOO 


From the 
Banker-Farmer. 
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LOOK AHEAD! 
DON'T TRY TO SAVE $10,00 TO- 


day if it means a loss of 25 cents a 
day for all the years a cream sepa- 
rator may last you. 


THAT'S JUST WHAT YOU WILL 
do if you buy a cheap or inferior 
cream separator simply because its 
first price is a little less than that 


of the De Laval. 
WHEN A PRUDENT MAN BUYS 


a cream separator he knows that 
what he is really paying for is not 
just so much iron, steel, brass and 
tin, whether it is called a separator 
or not. 


WHAT HE WANTS IS A MA. 
chine to perform a certain serv- 
ice, and he must be sure of the 
machine doing the work for which 
it is intended as thoroughly and 
with as little effort as possible on 
his part. 

THOUSANDS OF BABCOCK AND 
other tests have proved that the 
De Laval skims closer than any 
other cream separator under any 
conditions, and particularly under 
the harder conditions always ex- 
perienced at times. 


JUST THINK WHAT A LOSS OF 
as little as 10 cents worth of cream 
at each skimming means to you in 
a year—twice a day for 365 days— 
over $70.00, and with as many as 
ten cows the cream losses alone 
from an inferior separator usually 
amount to more than this. 

CREAMERYMEN, WHO ARE DE. 

endent on their separators for 
Saslnew success, have long since 








DE LAVAL 


CREAM 
SEPARATORS 


are the cheapest 
as well as the best 


DE LAVAL SEPARATORS ARE 


These are all facts every De Laval local agent is glad of 
the opportunity to prove to any prospective buyer. 
If you don’t know the nearest De Lavel agency simply write 
the nearest main office, as below. 


The De Laval Separator Co., 307M 's nee 


50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 


found out the difference between 
De Laval and other separators, 
with the result that De Laval fac- 
tory separators are almost univer. 
sally used the world over today. 


identical in all sizes, for one cow 
or a thousand, and the differences 
between separators are just the 
same with the smallest machine 
and the largest. They mean as 
much relatively to the little as the 
big user. 


THEN THERE IS THE SAVING IN 
labor because of the easier running 
and greater capacity of the De 
Laval over the other machines and 
the less care required in cleaning 
and adjustment, worth at least 10 
cents a day. 


AND THERE IS THE INDISPUT- 
able fact that a De Laval machine 
lasts from ten to twenty years as 
against an average of from two to 
five years in the case of other sep- 
arators, or five times the average 
lite of competitive machines. 


THESE ARE THE REASONS WHY 
De Laval Separators are cheapest 
as well as best, why thousands of 
other machines are yearly being 
replaced with De Lavals and why 
their use is rapidly becoming as 
universal on the farm as in the 


creamery. 

IT SHOULD BE REMEMBERED, 
moreover, that if first cost is a se- 
rious consideration a De Laval 
Separator may be bought on such 
liberal terms that it will actually 
save and pay for itself, as many 
thousands of them have done. 


165 Broadway, New York 























FOR HORSES AND MULES 


and mules: 


rather have two fp ds 0} 





ing an all-corn ration.” 


Dallas, Texas. 





COTTONSEED MEAL AND HULLS 
FOR HORSES AND MULES. 


Cottonseed meal as food for all kinds of Cattle, Hogs, Sheep and Goats, is already so well known as to 
neednocomment. But it is not so well known that COTTONSEED MEAL is equally valuable as a FEED 


, .. The eminent Dr. Tait Butler, formerly of the South Carolina Experiment 
Station, a recognized authority on animal feeding, says, in speaking of a proper ration for work-horses 


**I would rather have two pounds of Cottonseed Meal than four pounds of corn. I would 
f Cott d Meal than four pounds of oats. 
horse feed, but we are wasting two million dotlars per year in South Carolina in feed- 


Let us send you free booklet, full of valuable information to every FEEDER OF FARM STOCK. Ad, 
dress, The Bureau of Publicity of the TEXAS COTTONSEED CRUSHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 808, Main Street, 


Corn is a good 




























Perfectly Air-tight 


Perfect-fitting doors make the silo 
absolutely air-tight. That keeps the 
ensilage sweet and fresh down to last 
forkful. Quick, easy adjustment—no 
hammer or wrench needed. Stron 
steel hoops form easy ladder. Buil 
to last a lifetime—of White or Yellow 
Pine, Oregon Fir or Cypress. You 
may pay more money, but you can’t 
buy a better silo. Our motto is 
Quality, Write today for free catalog. 
ECONOMY SILO & MFG. CO. 

Box38-M, Frederick, Md. 









preserve silage perfectly. They are substantial- 
ly built along correct lines. Zyro Silos cannot 
crack or shrink and are practically trouble proof. 
hatin 2 ‘ All sizes. Write for FREE Catalog. 
Tells the complete story of ‘‘Zyro”’ 
. Silos. Ask for it To-day. 
@rolina Metal Products Co., 
. 


2 Witmingten, N. Jeo 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Always bear in mind that it is high- 
ly important when sending in your 
subscription to write your name and 
postoffice very plainly. Also be care- 
ful to state whether your subscription 
is new or renewal. If you are getting 
two papers notify us immediately. 





The Saginaw — 





A Steel- Built Silo. 


STEEL-BUILT means just this. Every Saginaw 
Silo has a self supporting steel framework, & 
scientific application of the principles of sky-scrape 
er construction. Cave-ins, shifting or tilting of 
Staves are unknown in_ the Saginaw Silo. 

The Saginaw All-Steel door frame, the Saginaw 
Angle-Steel rib, Saginaw Inner Anchor, Saginaw 
Outer Anchor, and the Saginaw Spline-Dowel make 
the Saginaw staunch, strong and endurng. Such 
construction fortifies the Saginaw 
against wind and storm. Any 
Saginaw owner will verify thig 
statement. 

Compare Silo Values 

Before you erect asilo get the 
facts. Compare the Saginaw with 
any other silo. You will quickly 
see why the Saginaw leads in silo 
sales. Saginaw Silos give sweet, 
clean, succulent silage year inand 
year out. 

See Saginaw Agent. Send for 
silo book No. 122 Get the facts. 
It means silo satisfaction. 

THE M¢cCLURE COMPANY 
(Formerly Farmers Hand yWagonCo.) 
Saginaw, Mich, Cairo, Ill. 
Des Moines, Ia St. Paul, Minn, 
Ft. Worth, Texas 


















To Build Permanent 





Buitd of Redwood 





THE SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
trains students in all lines of veterinary work. 
Facilities unexcelled. For catalogue, address 
Louis A. Klein, Dean, Dept. D, 39th St. & Wood- 
and, Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 








LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








TWENTY RULES FOR RAISING 
BEEF IN THE SOUTH 





Get This Bulletin on Beef Produc- 
tion 


SEFUL rules for raising beef suc- 
cessfully in the South are given 
in Farmers’ Bulletin 580, just issued 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, under the title of ‘‘Beef 
Production in the South.’’ After dis- 
cussing in some detail the available 
pasture lands and grasses, the bulle- 
tin summarizes conditions as follows: 
Eradicate the tick on the farm. 
100d pastures are essential for 
profitable beef production. 

Plant pasture grasses over the 
waste lands. 

Use pure-bred beef bulls for grad- 
ing up the native stock. 

Always select the best heifers for 
breeding purposes. 

Use the coarse fodder, straws, and 
the stalk fields for wintering the 
breeding herd. 

Wean the calves when pastures get 
short. Put them in the corn field 
and pea fields while weaning and 
teach them to eat cottonseed cake or 
cottonseed meal. 

Raise and finish beef cattle on the 
same farm when possible. 

A mixture of cottonseed meal, cot- 
tonseed hulls, and alfalfa hay is a 
good ration for fattening calves. 

Silage is the best roughage for fat- 
tening any class of cattle. 

More care is necessary in feeding 
calves than in feeding grown cattle. 
At the present prices corn silage is 
a cheaper and better feed for fatten- 
ing beef cattle than cottonseed hulls. 

Hulls and cottonseed meal make an 
excellent feed for a short feeding pe- 
riod, but do not produce good gains 
on cattle after the third month. 

It is not entirely satisfactory to 
use corn stover as the sole roughage, 

When Johnson grass hay costs $10 
and hulls $7 per ton it is more prof- 
itable to feed the hulls alone. 

Summer feeding on the pasture is 
usually more profitable than winter 
feeding. 

Finishing cattle early in the sum- 
mer is usually more profitable than 
finishing them later in the season. 

Fattening steers on grass and cot- 
tonseed cake is nearly always more 
profitable than grazing them without 
feed. 

Thin steers make larger and cheap- 
er daily gains than fleshy ones when 
put on pasture. 

Pound for pound cold-pressed cot- 
tonseed cake is not equal to the com- 
mon cottonseed cake. 

The use of a small amount of corn 
in addition to cottonseed cake has 
proven profitable for feeding steers 
on grass. ‘ 

The bulletin, with its 20 pages 
and nine illustrations, also contains 
an interesting discussion of the va- 
rious breeds most serviceable in grad- 
ing up the native stock. It is sent 
free on request. 





Money From Hogs 


ANY people argue that without 
permanent pastures for hogs it is 
cheaper to buy meat and lard than 
to produce it at home. I'll admit 
that it is easier to raise meat profit- 
ably with permanent pastures, but we 
have made good profit on hogs for 
the past three years in this way. 
We kept one or two through the 
spring and early summer to consume 
the surplus fruits and vegetables. 
Then in midsummer when feed is 
generally scarce we buy pigs which 
are then cheap, turn them in pea field 
which starts them to growing and 
fattening, then later they have pas- 
turage of peanut and potato patches, 
and a little corn finishes them ready 
for market 
Last year in August we bought a 
nice grade gilt, already bred, a sow 





Our advertisers are guaranteed reliable, 





and seven pigs for $10; eight shoats 





that were badly stunted for $12, and 
a little later another sow for $7. 
A total investment of $29. Our peas 
were so badly damaged by wet 
weather that we gathered but few of 
them. We turned the shoats and lit- 
tle pigs into the pea field and in a 
short time the pigs were as large as 
the shoats. The sows were allowed 
to run in the woods, where acorns 
and hickory nuts were plentiful, and 
fed a little corn at night until the 
corn was gathered, then turned into 
the fields. After the pea pasture 
came peanuts and potato patches. 
We had two shoats on hand that cost 
$1.50 each in the spring when these 
were bought. The gilt brought eight 
pretty pigs, which are worth $3 each 
now, making $24, and the gilt bred 
again to a Berkshire male. 

We sold porkers to the amount of 
$70 and have at least $50 worth of 
meat and lard fop home consumption, 
which will be. plenty. We kept the 
best gilt of the bunch of eight shoats 
and have bred her to a male of the 
same breed. She is worth $15 now. 
Counting the other gilt at $10, we 
have stock on hand worth $49, sold 
$70 worth, and counting our own 
meat and lard at $50, which is a low 
estimate, it amounts in all to $169, 
and was produced principally on 
what would have gone to waste other- 
wise. 


We have a fine Bermuda pasture, 
which we have been unable to fence 
entirely hog-proof heretofore, but 
have now bought wire and will soon 
have a pasture where we can raise 
our own pigs and keep them until 
the field pastures are ready for them. 

I really believe that kidney worms 
kill many hogs that are thought to 
be cholera victims. We give our 
hogs occasional doses of copperas, 
bluestone and turpentine at intervals 
and keep them practically free of all 
worms. Until we Southern people 
get our smokehouses firmly estab- 
lished at home we will remain debt- 
ridden. MRS. L. E. ARMOUR. 

Pleasant Hill, La. 





Churning Temperature 


HE temperature at which cream 

should be churned should be de- 
termined by a trial churning of at 
about 54 degrees. Fahrenheit. If the 
butter comes quickly and is soft, 
churn at a lower temperature next 
time. If it comes firm and requires 
a long time to churn a higher tem- 
perature should be used next time. 

The churning temperature will be 
effected by the following factors: 

1. The hardness or softness of the 
butter fat. Feed, breed, and indi- 
viduality determine hardness or soft- 
ness of butter fat. 

2. Amount of ripening. Sour 
cream may be churned at a higher 
temperature than sweet cream. 

3. Temperature cream was held at 
previous to churning. High tempera- 
ture in ripening and holding requires 
lower temperature in churning. 

G. E. FREVERT, Dairyman. 

Idaho Experiment Station. 





Buys Fine Herd Jersey Cows 


Believing that there is a demand for pure- 
bred cattle here in Walker County, J. O. 
Long went to Livingston, Ala., about 10 days 
ago and purchased 50 pure-bred and graded 
Jersey cows and heifers to put on the mar- 
ket here. 

This splendid herd of cattle has arrived in 
Jasper from Livingston, and several fine 
milk cows have already been sold at fancy 
prices. They are at Buck Long’s lot_in East 
Jasper, 





With the coming of the stock-law, it is be- 
lieved that the people of this section will 
give more attention to pure-bred cattle. No 
matter how poor your present stock is, you 
can easily raise the standard within a few 
years by intelligently breeding in good blood, 
It seems that the scrub cows will soon be a 
thing of the past in this section, as it will 
not pay to keep up a scrub throughout the 
year.—Jasper Mountain Eagle. 

The Progressive Farmer is to us like one 
of the family—we read it and love it, be- 
cause it is clean, uplifting and helpful, sets 
four square to the compass and full of sun- 
shine and betterment.—Mrs, Oscar C. Easley, 
Route 4, Chatham, Va, 
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VACCINATE 
WITH 


BLACKLEGOIDS © 


and save the animals. 


BLACKLECOIDS 


are 


EASIEST’ 
SAFEST 
SUREST. 


Used and_ endorsed 
everywhere that Black- 
leg is known. “4 

Order through your 
veterinarian or drug- 
gist. 

Write us for circulars 
describing Blackleg and 
telling how to prevent 
it. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
Department of Animal Industry, 
DETROIT, - MICHIGAN. 




















25% Off 


—ON BEST— 


Roofing Material 


—Caused By The— 


Tariff Changes 


This Enables Us to Offer You 


REX 
FLINTKOTE 


(The Highest Grade Roofing) 





























AT A BARGAIN OF 


25% 


Less Than Other Prices 





Send Your Order At Once 





Free Sample and Booklet on Request 


SMITH-COURTNEY C0. 





LIME, LEGUMES AND DRAINAGE 


The Three Should Go Together for 
the Best Results 


HEAR and read so much about 
“liming” and other scientific forms 
and methods of ‘‘doctoring” land in 
this advanced age, and then the next 
thing that comes along to make a fel- 
low begin to figure the size of his 
pocketbook is when you see neigh- 
bor farmer coming from town load- 
ed to the guards with lime on his 
way home to wife and babies, with 
the seeming assurance that he is on 
the road to wealth, whistling a tune 
so rich that it makes you feel that 
if you would use some lime also your 
troubles would be over, and all that 
would be necessary would be to hold 
the sack. Then how wonderful that 
Grandpa, Grandma and all the kid- 
dies didn’t die centuries ago and 
leave the earth bare of human beings 
on account of the unknown value of 
lime. 

I am a young man, and I can re- 
member when there was little writ- 
ten or said about the value of lim- 
ing land. I have seen as much as 75 
bushels of corn raised per acre with- 
out the use of lime or any kind of 
fertilizer, the land being cultivated 
with one mule and small shovel 
plows. I can remember that during 
the winter on most farms 20 to 25 
years ago all ditches were cleaned 
Dut and new ones cut where needed, 
before plow time, and cultivation was 
seldom done where it was not well 
drained, thereby causing at all times 
available natural plant food and 
usually a bountiful harvest. In those 
days most all farmers did their own 
ditching and thought nothing more 
of the job than any other work about 
the place; but nowadays they seem to 
look upon ditching as the death sen- 
tence. 


I know that the judicious use of 
lime in some instances is beneficial, 
and to grow some special crops it is 
absolutely necessary; but, take it as 
a whole, in our Dixie Land the sweet- 
est thing I have ever seen put in a 
piece of land is a good ditch, and 
when we fail to first employ such in- 
expensive methods, coupled with a 
system of crop rotation instead of 
spending our hard-earned cash (or 
credit), for something we really al- 
ready have to make our farms pro- 
ductive without work, we are draw- 
ing on our present resources and cre- 
ating future hardships. J. Bee 


Editorial Comment.—Those who 
advocate the use of lime do not claim 
that it will take the place of drain- 
age, or that with other conditions 
right large yields of corn and many 
other crops cannot be made without 
additional supplies of lime. It will 
not pay directly, in many cases, to 
apply lime to the land for corn, cot- 
ton and many other crops; 
good farmer must grow legumes and 
lime will increase the yields of prac- 





(South’s Largest Supply House) 
Richmond, * - Virginia 
——« Clip This Coupon and Write Today—— 
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This is the BEST Saw Mill 
ith. The Twentieth 
; Century 


Every single 
- piece is 






these varia- & 7 guaranteed. 
ble belt feed and center friction feed. 
saw mills of the best tested materi- 
als throughout. Strong, light run- 
ning, durable, efficient, economical. 


Write for descriptive catalog of all sizes of 
saw mills, planers, resaws, edgers, etc. 


tically all legumes and is absolutely 
| essential to the growth of others. 
Lime will not cure all our agricul- 
tural ills; but when the land is sour, 
drainage alone will not sweeten it, 
while drainage and ground limestone 
will. We need to grow more legumes 
to supply humus and nitrogen, and 
lime will enable us to grow larger 
| crops of larger variety of legumes 
{than we can on the sour soils of the 
South without lime. A large per cent 
lof Southern lands are sour. This 
|does not mean that they will not 
grow crops without lime, but it does 
|mean that they will grow larger 
yields of most crops with lime. 








Is Your Horse Sick? 


Suppose your horse gets sick! Do you 
know how to give him medicine’ 
No? Well, if you had bought a binder and 


saved all your papers for 1912 you could find 





J. A. VANCE & CO.. WEXSTONSALEM: 





«y NORTHCAROLINA } 


Dr. Butler's instructions on page 22 of our 








If you have livestock to sell, now is the 
time to advertise. There was never more 


interest in livestock husbandry than right 
now. 


Get into the game and get your share. 


issue of February 10, 1912. 

Isn’t your horse worth 35 cents? Well, 
you might save him for so small an amount. 
Get a binder now and resolve to keep every 
issue you receive. 


but the | 
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Where tosBuy Pure-Bred Livestock 








anne SERESEIEES, | 
SELWYN FARMS. 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 




















Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1, 500. 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
All hogs guaranteed cholera immune. 

Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 

Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South. 


CHOLERA IMMUNE BERKSHIRES 


Our farms are devoted 
exclusively to the pro- 
duction of Berkshires. 

Breeders in the follow- 
ing States have been 
supplied from our great 








Ep A 

herd: N. Y., Pa., D. of C., Md., Va., N.C, S.C, 
Ga., Ala., La., Miss., Fla., Tenn., Ky., Texas and 
Porto Rico. Berkshires’ for foundation a spe- 
cialty. Every animal permanently immune to 


cholera. Write us. The Blue Ridge Berk- 
shire Farms, Asheville, N. C. 








Berkshires of Quality 


We are offering a choice 
lot of pigs out of prize- 


winning daughters of Ri- 
val’s Champion, Duke’s 
imus, 





Premier and other noted 

boars. These pigs are sired by a at Cham- 

pion 2nd and by a6 one s Rival2nd. Prices reason- 
able. MO BROS., St. Matthews, S. C. 
















Berkshires of Quality 
Pigs eight to ten weeks old. ; 
STRICTLY FIRST CLASS 
WINDY HEIGHTS BERKSHIRE FARM, 
Sycamore, Virginia. 


j at $10.00 each, 
Reg. Berkshire Boar Pigs 2*{*0. cach. 
breeding in America today. Send check with 
first letter; you run no risk; I guarantee absolute 
satisfaction, or money refunded. These are the 
finest pigs I have ever offered. 
A. E. Sloop, China Grove, N. C. 


DUROC-JERSEYS. 




















id of Louisa 29047 
KIMBALL. FARM DUROC-JERSEYS 
By the process of selection and elimination, as 
well asthe purchase of the best athe to be 


had, we have brought our Durocs up to the point 
where tt they cannot be equalled in this: section Of the 
coun 


We "Lave for immediate obey bred gilts, 
service boars and pigs of either s 
KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, N. C. 











DUROC-JERSEYS: The best of blood is not 
all. If he is nota good individual send him 
back. A few boar pigs left at $10.00 each. 


W. W. SHAY, Cruso, N. C. 


POLAND CHINAS. 
“Bred Gilts pee Gilts ¢ that 2 mea 
will do to breed, from large y POLAND. 
Sows and Boars, all pure 
bred. 
T.E. Brown, Murfreesboro,Tenn. 


>» POLAND and Aberdeen-Angus. We breed them 
CHINAS sane and smooth. Our friends made them 
amous, J. P. Vissering, Box 7, Alton, Iil. 


TAMWORTHS. 


LI 
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Orne een 


GU KE RN SEYS. 


FAIR VIEW FARM 
(JAS. S. McKEOWN, Proprietor) 

Guernsey Cattle, Berkshire Hogs, 

Barred Rock Chickens and Collie Dogs. 


YOUNG STOCK FOR SALE 
AT REASONABLE PRICES. 


CORNWELL, S. C. 
HEREFORDS, 


LA _,VERNET HEREFORDS 
BULLS IN SERVICE 


Point Comfort 14th and 
McCray Fairfax. 


Breeding stock for sale. 


acres WW, J. DAVIS & CO., 
Jackson, “ Mississippi. 


Registered Hereford Cattle for Sale 


Best Herd inthe South. Write us for prices. 
GILTNER BROTHERS, 3 


HOLSTEINS. 


ween 











EMINENCE, KY. 














Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


To promote general 
their own business, bankers in many 
parts of the country are buying pure- 
bred Holsteins by the carload and sell- 
ing them on time to the farmers of the 
community, 

Every year it becomes clearer that 
with large yield cows the cost of milk 
and butter production can be brought 
down to a point that makes dairying 
profitable, 

A herd of pure-bred Holsteins is an in- 
vestment that combines safety with large 
dividends, 


Send for FREE illustrated descriptive booklets. 
Bolstein-Friesian Asso., F.L. Houghton, Sec’y., 
Box 180, Brattleboro, Vt. 


JERSEYS. 


OR PPP DAA 


OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop. 
NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 


JERSEY CATTLE 
YOUNG STOCK 


ALL AGES 
FOR SALE 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 





prosperity and 





























EWELL FARM SALE 
All Jerseys for sale are being Catalogued for our 
MAY 26th SALE 
A few Shetland Stallions at $50 each. 


Berkshire Pigs at $25 the pair. 
Bronze Turkey and Pekin Duck Eggs for Sale. 


EWELL FARM, 
Spring Hill, :-: Tenn 








HORSES 


LAL LPDPPIPLPIILPIPI ww” 


- 
if WE OFFER FOR SALE 


ONE 
IMPORTED 
German 

Coach Stallion 

7 years old, large, 
sure, deep chestnut, 
broke to all harness. 
A magnificent horse, 


Also a Stallion 
Colt sired by him, 


coming three, out of an Imported mare, blood bay, 
Will make a 1,400 lb. horse and a beauty. 











Prices reasonable—Come or write. 


SHERRILL STOCK FARMS, 
q Oberlin, Ohio. 











—TAMWORTH PIGS— 


Immuned service boars, ali ages. English, Cana- 
dian or American bred. Farrowed by 600 to 1200 
ib. Champion sows, sired by 800 to 1100 1b. Grand 
Champion boars. Largest registered prize-winning 
immuned herd in the South. Won 218 premiums, 
21 champions, 9 grand champions and 5 trophy 
cups at eight shows in 1913. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S. C. 








KENTUCKY SADDLERS. 
65 head of stallions, mares, 
colts and fillies. Some of 
the best walking horses in 
Kentucky, also some beauti- 
ful Welsh and Shetland po- 
nies. Write us your wants 
before you buy. 


J. F. COOK, 











Lexington, Ky. 





Tamworths. 


reasonable prices. 
good individuals offered for sale. 


WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 
D. J. LYBROOK, Mgr. 


Pigs, bred gilts and boars 
ready for service for sale at 
All well bred and none but 


R. 1, Winston-Salem, N. C. 





Consign Your Cattle to Us 
if You Want Top Prices 
For Your aaa oat Consign Thom 
WE MAKE A SPECIALTY oF 
CATTLE, 


SHEEP AND CALVES. 





CHESTER WHITES. 


0. I. C.’s 


boars large enough for service. Prices reas’able. 








—Sold out of pigs, but 
am now booking orders 
for Spring pigs. A few 


As to our responsibility we re- 
fer you to any bank in Balti- 
C. Ex oon ated sttione Wi a 
perimen ation, es 
Raleigh, N. C. 





C. DRIVER & CO., Commis- 
Unton Stock Yards, Baltimore, Md. 


(See other Stock Ads on page 30) 


ston Merchants, 

















It will prove valuable some day. 


R. Q. Owen, R.F.D. No. 2, Bedford City, Va. 
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SWEET POTATO PLANTS 





Reference: Georgia National Bank. 


Genuine Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, Bunch Yam, and 
Improved Hardshells ready for shipment. Prices 
of plants, 1 to 10,000, at $1.75 per 1,000; all over 10,000, at $1.60 per thousand. Order from us and 
get the best. Variety guaranteed. Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs, and Field Peas for sale. Order early, 


The Jefferson Farms, Albany, Ga. 














The Celebrated 
Crosland Cotton Seed 


1200 lbs. makes 500 Ibs. lint clear of 
bagging and ties. 75c per bushel in 
lots of ten bushels and over. $1 for 
less than ten bushels, all f. o. b. here. 


Chas. Crosland, Bennettsville, S. C. 











Bermuda Grass Seed! 


Finest grade—high germination. Raised in 
Yuma Valley, Arizona; best Bermuda grass 
locality in America. By buying -—~ from 
grower nly R- 
you get Bed-Rock Prices. 02) 

b. your station, March, April and May = - 
Sesry. Get a sample and try it. Order some today. 


R. G. STITT, Cor a25" {"Vuma, anizona. 

















SELECTED 


Gw FAs 


POR PLANTING - ALL PEAS RE-CLEANED 
A AND SACKED IN NEW BAGS 


- #. RO ~~ 
OS 


















EVAPORATOR 


Don’t buy any canner 
until you learn about 
e“Southern”--areal 4} 
ea nner—not made , 
from stove pipe iron, 
but from heaviest 
galvanized steel. Don’t buy a 5 toy—get a real 
canner. Book of instructions and complete 
equipment for canning with each outfit. 
Prices $3.75 up to $180.00. Capacities up to 7,000 
cansaday. These canners strictly guaranteed. 
Send today for big catalog, telling all about 
- the better kind of canners, and how to make 
money canning. 
Capping Steels, Cans and Supplies. 


SOUTHERN CANNER & EVAPORATOR CO., 
325 Main St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 








ROYAL HOME CANNER, 
CAN YOUR FRUITS, VEGETABLES, MEATS. 


Start a Business of Your Own 
ROYAL CANNERS HAVE MADE HIGHEST RECORDS 
obagll ds SIZES TO FACTORY PLANTS 

No preservatives used. Use tin 
cans or glass. Easy to operate, 
We teach you how. Headquar- 
ters for Cansand Labels. Write 
today for New Catalog. 


> ROYAL HOME CANNER CO. 


DEP'T 117 Chattanoogs, Tenn 









Lindley’s Rose Plants 
Will hal For You 


Our plants are 















wy grown outdoors, 
which gives strong 
roots, sturdy shoots, 
M7 and strength to bear 
mw plenty of flowers. 
ay Good varieties for 
bedding are Radiance, 
my Mrs. Cant, Maman Co- 
chet, General Jacqueminot, 
<3 Co os Brunner. For climb- 
sorts, Gainesboro, 
) ey Niel, Dee Caroline Testout. 
» Send for our catalogue, which gives com- 
lete list of Roses for the South, Trees, 
Shrubs and Fruits. We can help you to have 
a home in a beautiful setting, 


J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO., Box 106, Pomona, N. C. 
















TOMATO PLANTS 


Five Million Livingston Globe Tomato Plants—Ready 
for immediate shipment. Prices by mail, 35c per 100, 
by express, 500 for $1.00; 1,000 to 4,000, ‘at $1.7 

1,000; 5,000 to 9,000, at $1. 50 per 1,000; 10,000 2 
at $1. 05 ‘per 1, 000. Cab! bage Plants—Leading varieties. 
Prices, 500 for 75c; 1,000 for $1.35; 5,000 or more, at $1 
per 1,000. Collard Plants—Same prices as cz abba age. 
I guarantee satisfaction or refund your money. 


P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 














COW PEAS—-SEED CORN 
1 bushel Peas delivered, $2.00; 3 bushels, $5.50. 
1 bushel Seed Corn delivered; $2; 3 bushels, $5. 
My corn is field-selected Mosby’s Prolific. 
L. C. WADE, - Marion, Ark. 





When writing advertisers, 
Progressive Farmer. 


mention The 











|The Book You Have Been Waiting for 


“Where Half the World is Waking 








One copy of this book : 
One copy of ‘Fertilizing for Profit’’ .50 
« 50 





To- Day’s Magazine, one year. 5 
‘Kansas City Star,’’ one year. 25 

The Progressive Farmer, one year.. 1.00 

RMOSalIAr PiCS .ccccoceccosecccocvece $3.75 


A Year’s Reading for only $2. 
Order Today. Address 


The Progressive Farmer: 


and the other publications as navortined. 





FILL IN THIS BLANK 


Enclosed find $2.00 for which please send me ‘Where Half the World is Waking Up 


Editor Clarence Poe’s Big 
Book of Foreign Travel. 





Read what these men have to 
say about it: 


Hon. Cc. S. Barrett, President National 
Farmers’ Union: “I was up nearly all night 
reading your book, ‘Where Half the World 
is Waking Up.’ Read every line of it. It is 
fine. My boys are now reading it. It is the 
first time I have read a book through in sev- 
eral years; that is, read every line of one, 
as I have been so very busy with my Farm- 
ers’ Union work.” 





Dr. Edwin A. Alderman, University of Vir- 
ginia: “Delightful! It is the work of a man 
with eyes to see and a brain to interpret.” 





H. Q. Alexander, President North Carolina 


Farmers’ Union: “It is as instructive as a 
modern history and as interesting as a 
novel,” 
—+ 
J. Cc. Hardy, President Baylor College for 
Women: “I have enjoyed it more than I can 
tell you. When I had completed the book, I 


aoe felt that I had made the trip my- 


“REGULAR PRICE $1.50 
OUR GREAT OFFER 


ALL FOR ONLY 
$2.00 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 











THE FARMERS’ CYCLOPEDIA OF AGRI- 
CULTURE. 


By Wilcox and Smith. 
A big volume, full of useful matter for 
farmers. A handy reference book to turn 


to for answers to troublesome questions. 
Price, $3.50. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








STUDY GRASSES 


The_ Southern farmer has neglected hay 
and pasture crops shamefully, especially the 
grasses. “Farm Grasses of the United 
States,” a little book by Prof. W. J. Spill- 
man, costs only $1, and would be worth 
many times that sum to thousands of farm- 
ers. THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 











| small twigs. 








ORCHARD AND GARDEN 











Insect Questions and 
Answers 








By F. Sherman, Entomologist 








UESTION.—Last summer terrapin 

bugs destroyed my collards, and 
almost ruined my garden cowpeas. 
Now my turnips are full of them— 
have a few fall cabbage and fear 
they will ruin them. Fear they will 
go to my potatoes when they come 
up. Js Fy 

Answer.—This is a serious pest, 
especially in eastern half of our 
State, on crops of collard and cab- 
bage family. Injury to other crops 
is not to be regularly feared. Poisons 
are futile. Early mustard may be 
sown as a trap destroying plants and 
bugs together later. Hand picking 
is laborious, but not as impracticable 
as might seem. Destroy the first 
ones in spring before eggs are laid, 
as they are especially prolific. Best 
time is early morning. Kerosene 
emulsion at 15 per cent oil will kill 
young, but not all grown bugs—at 
greater strength will hurt the plants. 
With tall or loose-headed plants, like 
collard, they can be knocked off into 
pans of kerosene. 

* oe * 

Question.—Am sending limbs of 
peach trees, those with small holes 
from one tree, the others from dif- 
ferent trees—want information. 

W. EO: 

Answer.—The small holes are the 
work of the fruit bark beetle, which 
may attack healthy trees, but more 
often those first hurt from other 
causes. Coating trunk and larger 
branches with whitewash two or three 
times during season will help; first 
in May, then July, and if case seems 
serious, in September; would do this 
only to those which show the need. 
Washing affected parts with strong 
soap solution, one pound dissolved in 
two gallons hot water, will help 
greatly. 

All the limbs are infested with 
San Jose scale and injury by this 
probably brought on the other. For 
the scale you should use lime-sul- 
phur wash in winter, explained in 
bulletin being sent you. 

s. * * 

Question.—I send some diseased 
apple twigs—let me know what it 
is? Dec Wee 

Answer.—They have on them many 
of the very small shiny-black eggs 
of the Green Apple louse—the black 
smutty appearance is due to a harm- 
less fungus which grows on ‘“honey- 
dew,” secreted by the louse. As a 
remedy trees may be sprayed now, 
before buds open, with lime-sulphur 
as for scale, taking care to reach the 
Should the lice appear 
later spray with soap solution as fol- 
lows: Cut one and one-half pounds 
soap into thin pieces in two gallons 
water—heat to boiling to dissolve— 
add two gallons cold water and spray 
while still warm. 

* * * 

Question.— (1) Writer says he is 
going into bee keeping in mountains 
of Southern States, but hears that 
flowers of laurel and rhododendron 
are poisonous to bees. (2) Another 
asks printed information for begin- 
ner in bees. 

P. Ss. F. and C. R. R. 

Answer.—(1) First time this has 
come up, though I have had letters 
from owners representing thousands 
of colonies of bees in our mountains. 
Authorities at Washington also know 
of no basis for this idea. The idea 
must be incorrect. Perhaps arises 
from fact that insect collectors some- 
times kill insects by confining them 
in small, tight bottle with freshly- 
crushed laurel leaves. Bee keeping 
is a profitable sideline with many in 
our mountains. (2) We have a bul- 
letin made up from facts given by 
bee keepers throughout the State. 
Bulletins on the subject are avail- 





able in some other States, by ad- 
dressing’ State Entomologist, State 
Experiment Station, or State Depart- 
ment of Agricuiture, 


* * * 


Question.— Wish to inquire about 
insects in well water of one of my 
neighbors, well dug about a year ago, 
walled with terra cotta. About a 
month ago they noticed these in the 
water. Wis. des rs 

Answer.—These are known as 
‘“‘bristle-tails,” “they feed on dead, 
dry or decaying vegetable matter; 
often found in numbers in woods- 
mould, dead leaves, under boards, 
etc. Perhaps they are congregated 
under boards around mouth of the 
well, in which case replace with new 
boards, scraping the earth clean be- 
neath and dusting with lime. 





That All-the-Year Garden 


RE you going to have a garden 

this year and all the time till this 
time next year, or are you going to 
plant a truck patch for early crops 
and then run to weeds and breed cut- 
worms and nut-grass in the fall? 


Every now and then some one 
writes that he has a garden full of 
nut-grass and wants to know how to 
destroy it. The only way I know is 
to keep the soil so busy growing good 
things that nut-grass nor any other 
weed has any chance. The way to get 
rid of weeds of any sort is simply not 
to allow them to grow and seed. 


The man, then, who plants a 
garden in the spring and does not fol- 
low up the early crops at once with 
succession crops, but leaves his 
garden in the late summer and fall 
with a rank growth of weeds, dead 
tomato vines and dry corn stalks, will 
have weeds in abundance, nut-grass 
included, and will have his early 
plants next spring eaten down by cut- 
worms, for the eggs that produce 
these are laid in the grass and weeds 
and hatch out in spring as the crops 
are planted. 

Five years ago when I bought tlie 
land on which my garden is, it had 
been lying out and growing weeds 
for years, and the first spring I at- 
tempted to make a garden, I had a 
regular battle with cutworms and the 
nutgrass. 


But that summer the garden was 
kept absolutely clean, and the next 
spring there were few cutworms and 
nut-grass was more scanty. Again 
the nut-grass was chopped off daily 
and the whole garden kept constantly 
at work growing something useful, 
and since then I have hardly found a 
cutworm, and nut-grass is the scar- 
cest weed in the garden. 

On the east side of the garden, 
around which I have a chicken net- 
ting wire fence to keep out the neigh- 
bors chickens, there is a stretch of 
vacant lots held by a realty company 
for sale, and all down the outside of 
that fence I have to cultivate regu- 
larly a wide strip to keep the rank 
weeds from blowing their seeds on 
my garden, and running their roots 
under the fence to take the manure [ 
give the garden, for before I did this 
I found that there was a strip about 
three or four feet wide outside, where 
the weeds grew as high as my fence 
and were evidently feeding on my 
manure with their robber roots. This 
year I propose to plant something low 
and useful on that outside strip, a 
row or two of blackeye peas for in- 
stance if the chickens will let me, for 
on the other side of the fence I want 
to set tomato plants or something else 
that I can train on the fence and I do 
not want the rank weeds to shut out 
the sunshine from the east. The own- 
ers of the land do not care how much 
of it I cultivate, and it would be well 
if all these vacant lots were cultiva- 
ted by someone instead of letting 


them breed weeds for the neighbor- 
W. F. MASSEY. 
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A Reading Course in Agriculture 





(Continued from page 138 this issue) 


For a long time this work of mak- 
ing a breed or strain to fit their par- 
ticular needs was carried on by men 
without any fixed idea of what they 
were seeking to accomplish, or any 
real understanding of the principles | 
of selection and breeding. Later they | 
came to study these things, and 
learned that it was possible to breed 
a strain of cattle, for example, that 
would convert most of the feed given 
into milk, and another strain that 
would use most of it in making beef. 
They learned that an animal is like- 
ly to pass his own qualities down to 
his offspring and that by mating an- 
imals, both of which possessed cer- 
tain qualities, these qualities could be 
strengthened, and would probably be 
even more strongly marked in the 
next generation. Wise men who real- 
ized the need of horses or cattle or 
hogs of a certain kind set themselves 
to breed animals of that kind, and 
some men have accomplished wonder- 
ful things within a single lifetime. 
Practically all breeds, however, are 
the result of long years of work by 
many men, one beginning where an- | 
other left off and carrying on the} 
great work, | 





Why Pure-Breds Are Preferred to 
Mongre!s : | 


HEN the desired qualities came 

to be fixed in a whole family 
of animals it was but natural that 
these animals should be highly val- 
ued and that a record should be kept 
of them. So it was that ‘“‘stud books’’ 
and ‘“‘herd books’ and ‘“‘registers’’— 
in which the names of different ani- 
mals were set down along with those 
ot their ancestors—came into being. 
Now every breed has its records, and 
if an animal cannot find a place in 
the register of his breed—and he 
cannot unless his ancestor’s names 
are recorded there—he is not con- 
sidered a pure-bred. 


It needs but a moment's thought to 
show anyone why pure-bred animals 
are desirable for breeding purposes 
and why one who wishes to improve 
his livestock can afford to pay sev- 
eral times as much for an animal 
whose family history is known for 
generations back as one of uncertain 
breeding. Even if the “‘mongrel’’ or 
“scrub’’—the animal of unrecorded 
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keeps your ‘“‘batting aver- 
age’’ of Comtort high. 


For your own welfare, fix this label firmly in your 
mind and make the salesman show it to you. If 
he can’t or won't, walk out! Onevery B. V.D. 
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(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off., and Foreign 


Countries.) 


$1.50, $2.00, $3.00 and $5.00 the Suit. 


The B. V. D. Company, New York. 


London Selling Agency: 66, Aldermanbury, E. C. 


B. V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts and Knee Length 
Drawers, 50c, 75c, $1.00 and $1.50 the Garment. 
B. V. D. Union Suits (Pat. U.S. A. 4-30-07) $1.00, 











and unknown parentage—looks to be | 
all that the breeder desires, the wise | 
This is | 


breeder will not use him. 
especially true of sires, as their qual- 
ities may be handed down to a great 
number of descendants. There are 
two reasons for this. One is that the 
descendants of such mixed-blooded 
animals cannot be registered; the 
other, and more important, is that no 
one can tell with any certainty just 
what kind of descendants the mon- 
grel sire will have. It is one of the 
laws of nature that qualities, both 
good and bad, may be inherited not 
only from father’ and mother—dam 
and sire—but from ancestors further 
back. If the family, or strain, has 
been bred for many years for a cer- 
tain purpose, desired qualities all the 
time being strengthened and undesir- 
able ones lessened as much as possi- 
ble, it is almost certain that all mem- 
bers of the family will inherit most 
of the qualities which belong to the 
family. If, on the other hand, the 
animal is the product of crosses of 
Gifferent breeds or of animals of no 
particular breeding, one can only 
guess what qualities will be transmit- 
ted, or how many unsuspected quali- 
ties from unknown ancestors will 
show in the offspring. 

For these reasons the man with a 
large dairy herd, for example, can 
afford to pay several dollars for a 
Jersey or Holstein bull rather than 
use a scrub or a beef bull. It is prac- 
tically certain that the daughters of 
the Jersey or Holstein will be at least 
fair milkers, because they will inherit 
milking qualities from many genera- 
tions. The beef bull’s daughters will 
inherit the tendency to lay on flesh 
rather than that of giving milk, while 





Get More Good From Guano 


Thousands of dollars worth of guano are wasted that this spreader wouldsave. For 
when guanois applied all atone time, a large partis washed away without benefitting 
The plant uses fertilizer to make STALK instead of FRUIT. 
time comes nourishment is lacking. With this machine you can apply quick acting 
Practically none is lost. 
guano at the time to make fruit—get double the good from it. 


the crop. 


fertilizer at the periods of growth when needed. 


For Sowing Guano and Making a List. 
Two strong universal plow feet are furnished free, 
By removing the cultivatorand attach- 
ing the plow-feetto the side beams, you 
have the best machinein the world for f 
sowing guano and throwing @ 
nice list on it at the same trip. 
The hoppet holds 4 sack= 
spreads uni- 
formly from 
100 t0 2000 
lbs. to the 
acre. The f 
Cole force : 
feed is the best and sim- 
plest known, as noiseless 
as a bicycle. Every 
farmer who doesn’t own 
a spreader pays for it 


in wasted fertilizer. Get aspreader. Stop losing the benefit from your fertilizer. 

’ Fertilizer applied during growth with this machine insures bigger yields. Fer- 

tilizer not washed away! Plow feet easily attached. Sows guano and throws a 
ood list at one trip. 





When fruiting 


You apply 
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It'll save the work of a 
man and a mule every plant- 
ing day. Foi side-dressing 
The crops with Nitrate of Soda or 
any other fertilizer it is es- 
pecially useful. Itenables you to stop the waste of applying all guano 
at one time—make more fruit instead of stalk. It’sso built that you can 
tun right up alongside the plant and distribute guano. 

You can buy Cole machines ofa Homa MERCHANT who adds his per- 
sonal guarantee to ours, or,ifyou prefer you,can order direct from the 
factory at ourlowest cash prices, freight prepaid. 

By using your old planters and distributors or buying anything but the 
Cole you waste part ofyour labor and fail tomake the yield you could get 
with Cole Planters and Distributors. 

Write for fnll information. You need not bother to getpen and paper, 
just pencil youraddress on white margin of this paper, teas off and send 
it to us—we’'l do the rest. 


The Cole Mfg. Co. 


Gets more 
good from 
Guano. 
Runs otf 
rews, opens 
up furrows, 
sews guano 
at one trip. 





















CHARLOTTE, N. C. 








CANNING OUTFITS 


Can Your Own VEGETABLES and FRUITS 
ST AH E Cosaing Outfits costs little, very easilyoper- 
ated. Over 100,000 in actual use. Can in 


either glass or tin, my formulas tell you how and contain no acids, 
My big 1914 catalog is FREE and contains actual reproduced photo- 


raphs of users of my Canners. W 
F. 8. STAHL, Box 81 


rite for a copy _today, it _is free. 
1 Quincy, Illinois 





the scrub’s daughters may, for all the 
dairyman knows, inherit all sorts of 
qualities, good, bad and indifferent. 

The same general rule holds good 
with all classes of livestock; and in 
the next few articles, dealing with the 
different farm animals, we shall learn 
more of the history of some of the 
leading breeds, and see more reasons 
for the formation of these different 
breeds, for keeping them pure, and 
for using pure-breds as sires even 
on the farm devoted to general farm- 
ing and not especially to the raising 
of livestock. 


The Application of Green Manures 





HE benefit derived from incorpo- 

rating green crops in soil as ma- 
nure was noticed by the Romans. 

The value of green manure is two- 
fold. Green clover, when turned in 
the soil, adds nitrogen directly to the 
land. Later, when the clover is be- 
ing decomposed, the carbohydrates 
which the decaying plant contains, 
serve as a source of energy for the 
class of soil bacteria that are able 
to gather free nitrogen, independent 
of a host plant, from the air into 
their cells in a form that will be 
later used by growing plants. Owing 
to the ease and quickness in which 
these green crops may be decomposed, 
the stimulation of the independent 
free nitrogen fixing bacteria is 


brought about much sooner than will 
dry material that is coarse and diffi- 
cult to decompose, 


If during a dry spell, the green 
manure is added in very great quan- 
tities, excessive evaporation may re- 
sult. Experiments have shown that 
the acid produced in the soil from 
this kind of manuring is not great 
enough to prevent nitrification. 

The farmer must use judgment in 
selecting the most economical crop 
for this purpose in his particular sec- 
tion. The one giving a luxuriant 
growth of leaves and costing but lit- 
tle to grow is desirable. A non-le- 
guminous plant is as valuable in stim- 
ulating the free nitrogen fixing or- 
ganisms, pound for pound, as the 
plants of the leguminous family. 
The fact that a plant is not from the 
legume family does not keep it from 
being of value as manure. This 
form of manuring bids fair to receive 
a great deal more of attention in the 
near future. 

HENRY FULMER. 

Assistant in Bacteriology. 


Make Free Use of the Roller in 
Planting 
NOTHER result of the delayed 
spring preparation is the fact that 
soils that have just been prepared for 
seeding have not had time to become 
packed or firmed by a few rains. As 
a consequence of putting seed into 
such soil they are often slow in 
germinating, as too loose a soil has 
poor capillary power. Then when the 
seed do germinate the young plants 
experience considerable difficulty in 


securing a hold upon the soil, and 
are slow about starting off. This 
difficulty can largely be obviated by 
the free use of the roller, both before 
and after planting. If there is no 
roller on the place a very serviceable 
one can be made by taking a section 
of a 12 to 14-inch log and by driving 
spikes or stout wooden pins into the 
center of each end. By running this 
over the land it will serve all require- 
ments as well as a more expensive 
outfit. The roller can be long enough 
to roll one row at a time, or it may 
be of sufficient length to roll two or 
more rows; in which case the work 
can be done more cheaply. Then 
when the seed are planted, if the 
planter is not provided with a roller, 
it will be well to run the log roller or 
a lighter one over the rows again. The 
gain in early germination, as well as 
the increased speed with which the 
young plants will take hold and grow 
off, will amply pay one for the ad- 
ditional trouble and expense of roll- 
ing the soil and the seed. 





The Progressive Farmer is 20 years old 
and better today than ever before in its 
history. It is decidedly modern in every re- 
spect and is conceded by successful farmers 
to be the last word in matters pertaining to 
farm life. The good influence being exerted 
now in the State by Editor Clarence Poe can- 
not be estimated. He is independent and 
unselfish in his efforts to serve the people of 
his native State.—Wadesboro Courier. 








Your two last numbers are worth the 
subscription price, to say nothing about The 
Jucklins and 12 months of weekly instruc- 
tions for farm-rs Under separate cover 
I am renewing and sending a new sub- 
scriber.—J. L. Putnam, Shelby, N. C. 
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-55 Still Buys 


World’s Champion 


140-Egg Incubator 


Double cases all over* best 
copper tank; nursery, self-regulating. 
Best 140- chick hot- water brooder, 

4.85. Ordered together, $11.50. 


Minneapolis, 


8 

Buffalo, Kansas” eroignt Paid (E.of Rockies). ‘No mas 
City or Racine chines at any pri 

rre better. Satisfaction guaran- = 


ced. Write for book today or & 
rend wees now ay a bg 


im Rohan, Pre: — 
GELLE city INCUBATOR co. 
Box 102 Racine, Wis. 











| Pure-bred Poultry 


LEGHORNS. 


a PARAL 


 & 
Swift’s White Leghorn Farm 
(Everything White) 

S. C. White Leghorns, S. C. White Minorcas, 
White Holland Turkeys White Indian 
Runner and Pekin Ducks. 

Express or Parcel Post charges prepaid on eggs. 
Prices reduced April 15th Catalog free. Satisfac- 

tion guaranteed. 
J.P. SWIFT & SON, 
Junaluska Drive. - - WAYNESBORO, N.C. 




















i ELM GROVE POULTRY FARM 
Single Comb WHITE LEGHORNS Exclusively 


Our strain is proving its worth as to vitality 
and egg production by making this a finan- 
cially successful Commercial Egg Farm 
Eggs: 16, $1.25; 50, $3.60; 100. $6.00. 
Baby Chicks: double the price of eggs. 
KIMBROUGH JONES Jr. Proprietor, 
- R. F. OD. No. 1, RALEIGH, N Cc. 
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Young’s S. C. White Leghorn Rape—¢i. 50 per 15, 10 
Pullets $3 each, 1 cockerel $5. Bradley’s Barred 
Rocks—eggs, first prize pen $3, 2nd pen $1.50 per 15, 
8 pullets $3 each, 1 cockerel $8. Northup’s S. C. 

Black Minorcas—eggs, 1st prize pen $3, 2nd pen $1.50 
per 15, 12 pullets $3 each, 2 cockerels $5 each. Fishel’s 
White Runner Ducks (all direct), eggs from 1st prize 
pen $3 per 13, regular pen $2 per 13, 6 ducks $4 each, 

1 drake $5. i pay express. S: atisfaction guaranteed. 

Reference: Peoples National Bank. Orders filled 
same day received. 

OSCAR F. HEGE, Box 320, Winston-Salem. N. C. 


LEGHORNS. White. Baby chicks, $10 for 
'9 100. Eggs, $5 for 100; $1 for 15. 
April and May hatches make finest winter laye rs of all 
months, 2000 eggs in machines all hatching season. No 
need asking when Order now. Hatches eee) third 
day. Money back if order cannot be _ early. 
SWASTIKA EGG FAR 
C. W. Hunt, Owner & Mgr., R.F.D. No. 4A Charlotte, N. C. 


ORPINGTONS. 


PRRs 


‘ CHICKENS AND aes 
FOR REAL BENEFIT 


The pure large Yellow Fogt White Orping- 
tons that lay large eggs the whole year. 
16 eggs, $7.50 by parcel post. 
Wm. Givens, Shamrock, Ky. 
\ 






































Single Comb Buff Orpingtons 
Eggs $1 to $5 per 15. Fertility guaranteed. 
Write for catalogue. 


CLAUDE F. DEAL, LANDIS, N. C. 


- BUFF ORPINGTONS 
Foundation stock, Owen Farms and leading 
Southern dealers. Nothing inferior at any price. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Eggs, $1 and $2 for 15. 
Baby chicks, 25c each. 
Mrs. Baxter Crudup, Jeffress, Va. 


REDS 











EGGS REDUCED gag REDS. Bon Combs 
ONE-FOURTH ORPINGTONS, Buff, White 
Prize matings R. C. Red egg3, $2.25; VERY CHOICE 

matings of all $1.50. My birds and their immediate an- 

cestors have won many firsts and cups in South’s best 
shows. Catalogfree. Satisfaction guarantee 
Mrs. J. C. DEATON, Landis, N.C, 
(Red fancier ten years.) 
White Rock, S. 

S. C. Rhode Island Reds Writs T23%.,.5:° 

Bred from the best castes in the world. Stock and eggs 

forsale. EGGS $1.00 to $7.00 for 1&6. Baby Chix a 


specialty. Judge R. Seupane assisted us in mating 
our pens. Get our 1914 free folder. 


Piedmont Poultry Yards, Henry, N. C. 
MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS _ BREEDS 


for hatching—from pure-br pure- ~bred 
Ducks, Turkeys. Chickens. 
Poland-China Pigs, $15.00 a 
pair (not related) 


MRS. MAGGIE RIEFF, ST. PETER, MINN. 




















BUCKEYES, the Beauties of all the 
Reds. Eggs, $2 per 15. 


W. G. SPANGLER, Route 8, SHELBY, N. C. 














EGGS FOR HATCHING 
$1.00 per Sitting (25) 

Kellerstrass White Orpingtons, Light Brahmas, An- 
conas, Houdans, R. C. Black Minorcas and White Wyan- 
dottes. BERN Bronze and Narragansett Turkey 
Eggs, $3.00 pe 
WALNUT CROVE POULTRY FARM, R. 7, Concord, N.C. 


ANTED—Peafowls $1.50 to 
$2.06 each. 
W. T. Hodgen, Campbelisville, Ky. 











a . 
A Progressive Farmer Ad. Sells Poultry 


Your letter relating to advertising receiv- 
ed. I have nothing to offer at present. If I 
did I would certainly advertise with you. 
The one I put in last spring sold my chickens 


Ga. 








LG once.—A. H. Nelson, Route No. 4, Dublin, 








Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood. Then your neighbors will be ready 
to cooperate with you in all progressive 
movements, 








. THE POULTRY YARD 








NOTES FROM A SUCCESSFUL 
POULTRY FARM 


Ideas on Better Siiietlad: Keeping 
Down Mites 


T HE little red rooster, 
Does better than he uster.” 

We do not claim this gem of 
poetry for our own—we quote it be- 
cause it expresses a cheerful thought. 
We should have liked it better if it 
had paid tribute also to the little red 
hen’s greater improvement. 

Thus the noisy descendants of 
Chanticleer get themselves celebrated 
in song and story, while the quiet 
workers continue to pay the bills. 

The annals of the farm hen are 
short and simple, but if the United 
Farm Women were to select for their 
banner an emblem typifying unsel- 
fish service it would be the speckled 
hen, couchant. 

I know communities where most of 
the ready money is supplied by sale 
of chickens and eggs, and yet the 
farmers pay little or no attention to 
their poultry. In some places they 
have no shelter for young or old 
stock. Nature is kind to the chick- 
ens in these places, but it does not 
occur to the people that their poul- 


try would be more profitable if na- 
ture’s help were supplemented by 
some care from the owners. Though 
feed and care are necessary, even in 
sections peculiarly favorable for poul- 
try, yet the expense of maintenance 
is so lessened that farmers can ship 
from remote places and compete with 
producers nearer the market. 

Feed, labor and general up-keep 
are usually high near the cities, and 
suitable places are not so readily 
found. While there are drawbacks in 
operating a long distance from mar- 
ket, there are also advantages which 
our farmers should not overlook. 


How Cooperation Helps 


KNOW of places in our own State 

where farmers sell their poultry 
products very cheap, when with some 
effort and cooperation they could put 
their produce on good markets. They 
could soon locate reliable produce 
men and ship direct to them. We 
are only 14 miles from our market, 
but we usually do not see our deal- 
ers oftener than twice a year, and 
seldom write to them. We have no 
telephone, either. This proves that it 
is not absolutely necessary to be in 
close touch with the market, though 
it is ordinarily an advantage, 

Recently a friend from New Or- 
leans was telling me how her hus- 
band bought chickens and turkeys for 
little or nothing in the towns through 
which he passed to his business. He 
shipped the poultry to his home and 
thus evaded one item in the cost of 
high living. If the farmers who sold 
so cheaply had made up a good ship- 
ment and sent direct to the dealer, 
they would have realized more and 
our friends would have to evolve a 
new scheme or eat less chicken meat. 


But even in places where every 
prospect places chickens, where blue 





grass is green all winter, where hill- 





sides are carpeted with pine needles 
that shelter innumerable bugs; with 
clear running streams and soil that 
disks easily, every condition ideal, 
man will not help out just a little 
and supply suitable shelter and some 
food. Even now, from these pleasant 
lands, comes the wail of mites and 
“cholera” and kindred evils, all 
products of neglect. 


Subduing a “Mity” Army 


OMING now to more practical mat- 

ters, we take up arms once more 
against this enemy that menaces farm 
poultry each spring, viz., red mites. 
The land is overrun with them and 
if I should say it is all due to lazi- 
ness I should transcend my authority. 
The fact that concerns us is that 
‘““we’ve got ’em.” 

When mites have once besieged a 
place, Hercules himself would be 
somewhat staggered at the task of 
routing them. But it can be done 
and must be done. Don’t wait un- 
til the pests have driven your sit- 
ting hens from the nests and weak- 
ened the vitality of your young and 
old stock, but “do it now.” Hard 
work is the price of peace from 
mites and few are willing to pay. 
At least I judge so when the same 


PURE-BRED LEGHORNS 
Owned by Miss Mary Walker, Horn Lake, Miss. 


people, season after season, send up 
the same cry. 

The thorough use of coal oil, 
whitewash and elbow grease will sub- 
due the ‘“mitiest’’ army that mites 
can gather. We clean out all rub- 
bish, burn and thus reduce fixtures to 
the lowest terms. We use a paint 
brush to apply both oil and white- 
wash. <A spray pump might do as 
well, but you want to get the oil into 
every crack and crevice. If old nests 
are retained, soak thoroughly with 
oil and keep nest material fresh. 
Every place near the roosts and nests 
and these fixtures need liberal appli- 
cations. Keep droppings cleaned out 
and apply air-slaked lime to dirt 
floors and ground outside. One eam- 
paign like this will gain a truce. If 
repeated as often as seems necessary, 
every two or three weeks, say, you 
will soon have absolute freedom. 


Mites crop out everywhere when 
once a place is infested and no brood 
coop or colony house is safe without 
eternal vigilance. Keep sitting hens 
and their nests dusted. Equal parts 
of coal oil and lard make a good 
ointment to. kill all kinds of lice 
on fowls. But greasing baby chicks 
is an emergency treatment and should 
be avoided as much as_ possible. 
When resorted to, the work should 
be done late in the afternoon, as the 
sunshine on greased skin will cause 
it to blister. 

100d lice powder is much safer to 
use, but even this used carelessly will 
work injury. The very best idea is 
to keep hens dusted while sitting 
and every week thereafter, and the 
little chicks will need little treat- 
ment. Head lice are more resistant 
to powder and the ointment is bet- 
ter. Whenever greasing or dusting is 
done, make a little go a long way, 
but be thorough. You will find dif- 
ferent varieties of lice on different 
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sections of the fowl. Sometimes you 
have to look very close to see them, 
as they have a way of showing the 
same color as the skin or feathers. 
Red mites prey on fowls at night 
and are grey when not full of blood, 
They are bad, indeed, when they are 
found on little chicks by day. Some 
poultry instructor has said that a 
student’s success with poultry de- 
pends on his ability—to see a chick- 
en. Success with farm poultry in the 
South seems to depend on the ability 
to see a “mite.’’ See him before his 
name is legion and apply the chicken 
raisers’ golden rule, relative to lice, 
only: Do him before he does you. 
MISS MARY WALKER. 
Horn Lake, Miss. 





HANDLING HENS SUCCESSFULLY 


Some Poultry Points That Are Worth 
While 


S I have been very successful in 

rearing chickens I will write what 
I consider the strongest points of my 
method. 


I keep but one breed, the Rose 
Comb White Wyandottes, and allow 
them free range, which gives them 
free access to the grain patches and 
lessens the cost of both feed and 
fencing. 

The poultry house that was already 
on the farm when we bought it does 
not come up to my requirements, so 
we have lumber now to build a new 
one. We have not exactly decided 
on the plan to be used, but know 
that we will not have a lot of fancy 
lattice work that will allow strong 
draughts on the chickens while on 
the roost. 


The droppings from my poultry 
house are all carried into the garden, 
making ideal vegetable fertilizer. 

For the dust bath I mix dust and 
ashes and put a little snuff and sul- 
phur with it. I keep this under @ 
dry shed and it aids wonderfully in 
keeping down lice and mites. 

I do not use an incubator, but in 
cool weather, if two hens set at the 
same time, I take the chickens from 
one as fast as they hatch, and as soon 
as the hatch is completed I make a 
new nest and reset her. giving all 
chickens to the other. 

I dust my setting hens with wood 
ashes, snuff and sulphur. 

When mites get a start in poultry 
houses nothing is more effective in 
fighting them than to scald well with 
strong hot brine. I use roomy coops 
for hens and little chicks, and con<- 
fine the hen for four or five days, 
allowing the little chicks to run in 
and out through a small opening. 

This allows the chickens to grow 
strong enough to keep up with the 
hen all day when she is allowed her 
freedom, and saves many that would 
die if allowed to range as soon as 
taken from the nests. 

I confine them at night and do not 
let them out until dew is off the 
grass in morning. I feed principally 
cooked corn bread, rice and scraps 
of meat for the first few weeks. La- 
ter I feed corn chops and other grain 
—dry. I keep clean water in shallow 
vessels where they can drink at will. 
I feed my hens a dose of salts in 
bran mash occasionally, a little cop- 
peras in drinking water at intervals 
and about three times a year I feed 
a mash with enough powdered blue- 
stone to give a bluish cast to the 
mash. These must be beneficial, for 
I rarely have a sick fowl. 

I gather the eggs early and am 
able to sell with a guarantee of fresh- 
ness and always secure good hatches, 
I have seen many eggs thrown away 
because of being allowed to remain in 
nests too long. Hens going on nests 
to lay will soon make the eggs un- 
fit for use. 

The idea that a nest left full of 
eggs will induce Biddy to set is pre- 
posterous. The laws of nature and 
nothing else will manage that part 
of her business. 

MRS. L. E. ARMOUR. 

Pleasant Hill, La. 
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WHY NOT A LAND OF PAINTED 
FARMHOUSES? 


The Whole Job Might Be Done in a 
Week, and Would Work a Won- 
drous Change 


NE of the slogans of The Pro- 

gressive Farmer, for it has sev- 
eral, is: ‘‘Make the South a Land of 
Painted Farm Houses.” Do you real- 
ize that this could be made an ac- 
complished fact within a week? Years 
are needed to bring about some of 
our ideals; for instance, the eradica- 
tion of the cattle tick, the introduc- 
tion of pure-bred stock, the wide 
establishment of fruit, poultry, and 
truck farms. The week after you 
read this, however, the South might 
be a land of painted farm houses. 
And what a change! 

Nothing would do more to influ- 
ence the right kind of home-seekers 
to settle among us, Nothing at any- 
thing like the cost would give our- 
selves the satisfaction and pleasure 
that we would obtain from the im- 
proved appearance of our own homes 
and those of our neighborhood. 

The gain, too, is not to be meas- 
ured solely in terms of enjoyment. 
There is a very real economy in paint- 
ing boards that are exposed to the 
weather. Sap lumber well painted 
will, it is said, outlast unprotected 
heart stuff. The latter painted ought 
to last forever. Good heart material 
can no longer be procured except at 
great expense, while the poorer qual- 
ity of lumber that we must depend 
upon in the future absolutely requires 
an impervious coating if we would 
have it endure. 

In painting the house three impor- 
tant points should be considered in 
order to secure the best results— 
the quality of the paint, its color, and 
the manner of its application. 

First, in regard to the quality, 
the same statement may be made 
about paint as about other things: 
“The best is as good as any.” This 
is even truer about paint than about 
most of the materials that we use 
because it is in view every moment, 
and faded, peeling paint produces 
just the opposite effect from the one 
that we desire. Permanency is the 
great quality in paint, and it can- 
not be found in the second-rate ar- 
ticle. Use only ready-mixed paint 
from well-known, tried manufactur- 
ers. 

The color, too, plays a very im- 
portant part in the final result. A 
good, pure white looks clean, cool, 
and beautiful against a background 
of trees. Its disadvantage, of course, 
is that it shows dirt quickly. Also, 
it does not stand our fierce sun well. 
Under the protecting shade of large 
trees, in a family where there are no 
young children, the white house is at 
its best. Dust from the road may be 
washed off if done in time, but finger 
marks, mud or dirt show badly. If 
white is desired where children are 
continually playing or running in and 
out, the trouble may be lessened by 
using a dark green trim upon all 
corners, baseboards and casings. 

Delicate shades of green, blue, or 
pink are to be avoided, as they soon 
fade. Pearl, gray, cream, or yellow 
trimmed with dark green or brown 
resist our fierce suns very well. 

Always use a trim darker than 
the body. It stands out in contrast, 
frames the picture, and brings out 
the ground color much better. Do 
not trim yellow with white, a com- 
bination often seen. 

If a good painter cannot be se- 
cured, and they are rather rare, the 
work can be done by a member of 
the family, thus greatly reducing the 
expense. Read what the booklets ad- 
vertising paints say about applying 
them, talk with a good painter if pos- 
sible, and by all means use a first- 
class brush. Lay the coats on thin 
and as evenly as possible. If you 





wish a fine job decide to put on three 
coats, and let no one talk you out 
of it. 

A house so painted braces up the 
whole family, while the increased 
value of the property is far more 
than the cost of the improvement. 

r G. BROWNELL. 

Tuscaloosa, Ala. 





WHY NOT HAVE MARKETING 
DAYS? 


Farmers Might Market Cotton One 
Day Each Week and Employ 
Grader—Other Suggestions 


F WE do not work hard among 

ourselves, your paper helping us 
all it can, we will not get a system 
of marketing better than we have at 
present. At present really we have 
no system. If we grow bigger crops 
we can only get rid of them, not at 
what they are worth, but at the price 
Mr. Merchant chooses to give us. Mr. 
Poe, I have no doubt when in Eu- 
rope, visited plenty of markets in 
Great Britain. There it’s one day a 
week in most towns, the farmers that 
day take samples of their grain, etc., 
to town with them, and send in what 
livestock they may have to dispose 
of, and there is competition among 
the merchants for them at a live-and- 
let-live price. Long ago in a town 
in the south of Scotland, the farm- 
ers took their grain in carts and 
wagons onto a quiet street on a cer- 
tain day (Saturday there), and the 
merchant offered for the grain ac- 
cording to the quality. This plan 
became obsolete, and a Corn Ex- 
change was established, farmers only 
showing a sample, the merchant, of 
course, buying by the sample, the 
farmer delivering at the depot grain 
equal to the sample. 

Why cannot the old plan be es- 
tablished for cotton? Let the farm- 
ers take in their cotton on a certain 
day or days each week. Have a com- 
petent grader sample and grade all 
cotton at so much a bale, payable 
when graded, let the grader mark 
the grade on the bale and let the 
merchants bid for it, then and only 
then after the price is fixed, the 
farmer delivers the bale and it is 
weighed. At present the bale is 
taken to a warehouse, thrown off and 
weighed, then, and then only, sam- 
pled and price fixed to suit Mr. Mer- 
chant. What say has the farmer 
got about the price of the stuff that 
he has been toiling to make all sum- 
mer? Surely the way I suggest is 
better for the farmer, as the price 
is fixed before Mr. Merchant gets his 
hands on it. 

Another thing, when beef is sell- 
ing at from 12 cents to 27 cents per 
pound, why does the farmer only 
get seven cents for his beef, and very 
often has to give the hide, after 
dressing the animal. It’s Mr. Mer- 
chant again who makes all the money 
and can have an automobile and 
everything else. In Great Britain it’s 
the other way, thanks to cooperation. 
If the merchant buys his beef at 
$9.85 live weight, anyone can calcu- 
late he does not make all the money, 
especially as beef is lower per pound 
by retail across there than it is here. 
My eyes were opened soon after I 
came to this country. I fattened 
two hogs and could get only $6 each 
for them, and expected at least $20 
each for them, Little pigs are quoted 
on February 1 in the open market 
at 27 shillings each, which at 24 
cents to the shilling, is $6.48. Fat 
hogs on fhe same date were quoted 
at £11, at $4.80, is $52.80; best cat- 
tle, £30, or $144, and best sheep 
at 62 shillings, $14.88. I cannot 
compare cotton because there is none, 
grain is about the same price as in 
Chicago, except oats, which were 
quoted at 18 shillings per eight, 
bushel, $4.32, instead of $3.28 in 
Chicago. Prices above were what 


the merchants voluntarily gave the | 
farmer. 

Labor is higher here, but prices 
are lower, because we have no real | 
market for our produce. The farmer 
just has to take what Mr. Merchant 
will allow him, there is no compe- 
tition. Let Mr. Merchant come out 
of his office and hunt the farmer; 
am sure the farmer has done it long 
enough. It’s not only the system of 
marketing cotton that should be al- 
tered, but of everything, then per- 
haps the farmer will come into his 
own. 

Recently a big arable farm in the 
south of Scotland was for rent and 
there were between 200 and 300 
prospective renters, who would have 
to lease it at a fixed rent for 19 
or 20 years. 

Keep at it, please, about the mu- 
latto. Is it any wonder women want 
to vote? I would like to take my 
hat off to Senator Tillman. He 
seems to see farther forward than 
most people; the end of their noses 
seems to be the limit of vision of 
some people. 

JAMES E. THOMSON. 

Griswoldville, Ga. Route 2. 





WHY NOT? 


A Suggestion for Improving Labor | 


Conditions in the South 














a. the writer to ask a simple 
question in relation to political 
economy as affecting the Southland, 
first presenting a statement, and then 
asking the question. The South has 
a very large number of men who own 
large or small estates, without a suffi- 
cient number of laborers to work 
them properly or profitably. 

The North, East and West have a 
large number of men in limited cir- 
cumstances who own no land there, 
and who can never hope to own any 
on account of the high prices pre- 
vailing. . 

Now why would it not be good 
business, good policy, and good sense 
to get these “‘laborless landlords’’ and 
these ‘‘landless laborers” together on 
some fair, equitable basis of cooper- 
ation, 





whereby the landlord would | 


secure the labor and the laborers | 


eventually secure at least. a few acres 
ot land for a home in the Sunny 
South, where 10 acres, well handled, 
is equal to 40 or 80 acres in many 
portions of the East, West and North. 
It is a hardship for the landlord to 
get along without labor, and it is 


| 


a hardship for the laborers to get) 
along without at least a little land 


for a permanent home. 
These two economic 


wrongs or) 


hardships do not make one right, and | 


both can be righted by cooperation, 
brought about by a “campaign of ed- 
ucation.” It is not going to be best 
to let the hungry horde of unlet- 
tered, uncultured, uncivilized, un- 
washed laborers from Southern 
Europe combine on terms of social 
equality with the ignorant labor al- 
ready in the South; such laborers 
from the Old World, possessing easy 
morals and manners, eliminate the 





color line at once, and constitute the | 


“entering wedge’ to wipe out the 
“color line,’’ and pave the way for 


an unlimited amount of trouble. Is} 


it not the part of wisdom to study 
this matter, and consult, confer and 
cooperate on some 


to digest and solve the labor and im- 
migration question without getting 
more raw material than can be di- 
gested and assimilated? Haven’t we 
enough undigestible raw labor ma- 
terial on hand at present? This idea 
is thrown out simply as an entering 
wedge to a discussion that may lead 
to beneficial results. 


Oceana, Va. A. JEFFERS. 





We wish to congratulate The Progressive 
Farmer on the work it is doing in behalf of 
education and pledge our earnest and con- 
stant, loyal assistance. Universal education 
is all we need to make North Carolina the 
richest State in America and an earthly 
paradise.—Statesville Sentinel. 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood. 


comprehensive | 
plan whereby the South may be able | 
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Special Introductory Offer 


Old Oak Brand 
Rubber Roofing 


DEFIES THE ELEMENTS 
Less Than 5 Roll Lots Add 5c a Roll 
i Ply Per Square or Roll 75c 
2 oe “ “ “ Ly 92¢ 
* $1.12 

Includes Everything Necessary 
To Apply Same. 
Absolutely Waterproof 
and Very Durable 
Samples Free. 
Whitaker Paper Co. 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


Order now. This offer is 
for a short time only. 
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The Standard Farm 


Papers 
BEST FOR THE READER 


THEREFOR 


BEST FOR THE 
ADVERTISER. 


Guaranteed One 1,000 
Circulation Line Lines 


The Progressive 
F 170,000.80) = 80 


armer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Dallas, Texas 
Ohio Farmer, 
Cleveland, O., 
(Rate 60c per line.) 
Michigan Farmer, 
Detroit, Mich. 
(Rate 40c per line.) 
Pennsylvania 
Farmer, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Rate 20c per line.) / 
Indiana Farmer, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Breeder’s Gazette, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Hoard’s Dairyman, 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 


Wisconsin . 
Agriculturist, 


Racine, Wis. 
The Farmer, 

St. Paul. Minn. 
Wallace’s Farmer, 
Des Moines, Ia. 
Kansas Farmer, 

Topeka, Kans. 


Oklahoma 
Farm Journal, 


Oklahoma C’y Okla. 
Missouri Farfmer, 
Columbia, Mo. 


249,602 $1,038 $1.08 


55,113 25 25 
90,328 50 50 


65,479 40 38 


63,454 30 30 
140,855 60 35 
70,000 33 a 


61,253 30 3d 


50,000 -25 25 


50,000 25 25 





1,048,888 


$4.98 $4.91 
These publications are conceded to 
be the authoritative farm 
papers of their indi- 
vidual fields. 





For further information address 


George W. Herbert, Inc. 
Western Representative, Advertising Build- 
ing, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 


Eastern Representative, 41 Park_Row, 
NEW YORK CITY. 

















A REAL FARM BOOK 


ETER HENDERSON & CO. have 

just sent us their Farmers’ Man- 
ual for 1914. It’s a beautiful book, 
filled to overflowing with actual pho- . 
tographic illustrations and valuable 
information about grass mixtures, 
ete., for pastures. If you write Hen- 
derson & Co. as an advertiser in this 
paper they will send you one. 



















Touring Car, regular equipment, $1050, f.o.b. Detroit, 


























With electric lighting 


and starting, demountable rims, over-size tires, tire carrier, $1200, f.0. b. Detroit 


The Car forthe F ‘armer’s Family 


“The Hupmobile is the cheapest and most satisfactory in the end.” 
So wrote a big western corporation, using motor cars in its business, 
to another corporation that had heard of Hupmobile economy 


and made inquiry. 


The first corporation had bought another make of car—a number of 
them—but they are now displaced by Hupmobiles, 

The reason is one year’s record of Hupmobile costs. 
he company found that the Hupmobile, in 12 months; cost but 
414 cents per mile traveled—and this included not only oil and 
gas, cleaning, storage, mechanic’s time, but one cent per mile for 


depreciation! 


So in came Hupmobiles to the service of this great, rich corporation 
—out went the other cars which could not show Hupmobile low 


cost of operation and maintenance. 


Isn’t that the sort of real, definite economy record you want to hear? 
Here’s another, dealing with another phase of motor car upkeep— 


repair costs. 


Here at the factory we know, to the last penny, the amount of 
Hupmobile repair parts sold during the last five years. 
These records show the average cost per mile to the Hupmobile 


This cost shrinks to 1.9 mills per mile at 7000 miles per year: and 
at 10,000 miles per year it comes down to 1.4 mills per mile. 

There is the true story of Hupmobile economy. 

There is the real reason why the Hupmobile has loyal, staunch 

» friends on the farms, in the towns and cities—all over the world. 

Many a Hupmobile owner has never bought a spare part; hundreds 

\ have had occasion to replace worn parts only, not broken or de« 
fective ONES, vem *™Eiii vege on 

And that is true motor car economy—not merely good mileage on 
gas and oil and tires, which, of course, Hupmobile gives. 

Try to buy a second-hand Hupmobile and you will be surprised at 

¥ the pricenamed by the owner—it seems high for a second-hand car. 

Yet it is a well-known fact that the Hupmobile stands better in the 

» second-hand market than almost any other car. 

Reason—the light, strong construction, the good, sound materials 
it seems almost impossible to wear out, the sweet, smooth-running 
long-stroke motor; and the extremely low rate of depreciation. 

You want a car, not only of low first cost but low after cost? 

**The Hupmobile is the cheapest and most satisfactory in the end.” 

A powerful corporation speaks to you out of its experience with 


owner for repairs, based on 5,000 miles yearly, to be 2.7 mills— —# other cars and with the Hupmobile. ~ 
_Isn’t that enough for you? 


Hupp Motor Car Company, 1328 Milwaukee Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


barely more than one-fifth of a cent. 





Short turning radius— Simple . 
40 ft. delicate 
*“*Lively’® motor—quick 
response to throttle. 


necessary. 





carburetor—no 
adjustments 


Certain clutch action. 


Center control—either Little of customary moe Simple, infallible oiling & few skids, no turning 
side front entrance. tor vibration. system. over. 

Vibrationless steering Dash control of hot and Rain vision, ventilating Gasoline 
whee cold air to carburetor. windshie 


Quickly adjustable side 
curtains, 

Low center of gravity— 
good looks, easy riding, 


cowl, nearly over car- 

buretor, assuring con- Acce 

stant flow of gas. 
Improved tire carrier. 
Rainshield on magneto. 


All moving parts enclosed. 

“*Streamline’’*body—only 
now being adopted by 
highest priced cars. 

ibility and light- 
nessin weight of start- 
ing system. 

Four spare fuses in fuse 
box cover. 


tank under 














Our Farm Women 





(Concluded from page 15 this issue) 


A WORD TO THOSE WHO DO 
NOT READ. 


Won't You See Your Neighbors Who 
Do Not Get or Read the Papers, 
Health Bulletins, Etc., and Interest 
Them? 


UST how to get this word to you, 
good friend, I do not know, but I 
am sending it through the Progress- 
ive Farmer for I know that many do 
read that good paper, and I hope they 
will find you out, and rub you so hard 
about it that you will get out of the 
non-reading set and join the readers. 


Now here is what I want you to 





read. Those excellent bulletins 
which the State and Nation so freely 
furnish to all our citizens. They 


are full of help and advice on all the 
subjects that make life and work 
and home what they are intended to 
be. Only ask for them to be sent to 
you regularly, and you will be sure 
to get them, and then when they 
come in your mail, take care of them 
and read every word. If you have 
not been reading them before you 
may have to get the dictionary to heip 
you out sometimes, for the writers in 
them are not satisfied with telling us 
just a few eld things that we know 
already, but they tell of new things 
that are being learned all the time, 
and sometimes they have to use new 
words—regular ‘‘jaw-breakers.” 

I have been surprised at some of 
my friends recently who have the op- 


portunity and do not use these valua- 
ble helps in their work and home- 
making. One bright young woman 
with a large family tells me that she 
“hasn’t time to read those things,’’ 
and she has babies to raise—just 
plenty of them. Go to her house 
when you will and there are babies, 
and bottles galore. Often the babies 
cast up sour food and the odor is not 
the faintest. Now if that woman 
would make use of all she could learn 
from one health bulletin, how differ- 
ent her home and her work would be, 
not to mention the condition of the 
dear little children! 

Good people who do read all these 
helpful aids furnished us by our 
State, wont you find out which of 
your friends and neighbors do, or do 
not, and try to induce everyone to 
take advantage of the help freely 
given, and thus put into effect the 
good work that the Board of Health 
is trying to do for the citizens of our 
good old State? 

MISS LAURA H. CARROLL. 

Middleburg, N. C. 





Fight Flies, Screen Now 

N THE spring a young man’s fancy 

rightly turns to thoughts of love, 
but the average housekeeper’s turns, 
not so lightly, to thoughts of flies. 
We discard our screen doors late in 
the fall, so all the winter I have kept 
a swatter in the kitchen, and there 
has been just one day in which I 
did not kill a single fly. Allowing 
for their natural rate of increase I 
consider that I have diminished the 
1914 fly crop by several millions. 


Now that screen time is at hand I 
wish to pass on to Progressive Farm- 
er readers a new idea in window 
screens—new here, at least, and no 
doubt elsewhere. The frames are 
made to cover the whole window and 
are hinged to the facing at the top. 
A small hook at the lower end of the 
screen and a staple in the sill hold 
the screen securely in place. When 
the window sill needs cleaning the 
screen may be swung out of the way, 
making an easy job of what is usual- 
ly a nuisance. (This does not apply 
to removable screens, but I have 
never found them effective.) Half 
a yard of wire cloth and a few stiff 
switches will make a dozen swatters, 
and one should be kept handy in ev- 
ery room to kill any chance intrud- 
ers, and I find that a piece of fly- 
paper, or one of the little poisoned 
traps on a shelf outside the doors a 
big help. And a trap or so at the 
barn pays well. To keep the manure 
hauled away is, of course, to attack 
the fly evil at its root, but most men 
won’t do that, so it is up to us to do 
the best we can. 





What Farm Women Want to Know 





Mrs. Hutt’s Answers to Inquiries 











I. 


“T have a lot of lard made from hogs fat- 
tened on peanuts, and it is oily and hard to 
market. Is there any way to make this lard 
firm enough to handle in warm weather?’’ 

Mr. Dan T. Gray, of the North Carolina 
Department of Agriculture answers this in- 
quiry as follows: “I really do not know of 
a practical way to harden your soft peanut 
lard after it is once made. I have known 


some farmers to melt the whole amount, and 
When 


mix with it a little melted steer fat, 
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this mixture cools it will be as as hard ag: 


you want, but the quality is poor. The re. 
melting of the lard, together with the addi. 
tion of the steer fat, necessarily reduces the 
quality of the lard. These peanut-fed hogs 
should have been finished for a few days on 
a ration of cottonseed meal before slaught- 
ered. We all know, of course, that peanutg 
make a very soft lard, but this can be large. 
ly corrected by feeding for 25 or 30 days on 
corn and cottonseed meal after the supply of 
peanuts is exhausted.”’ 


IL. 


M. G.—Any furniture polish advertised 
in a good magazine or sold by a reliable 
furniture man is apt to be good. I saw a 
recipe for one the other day that looked 
good to me, Place one part of linseed oil, 
one part of turpentine and two of good soap 
in a vessel, set in a pan of hot water away 
from the fire. Stir until they become well 
mixed. When you wish to use, warm mix- 
ture slightly and rub on with a flannel, rub- 
bing with another. A brisk rubbing for q 
few moments will work wonders. 


iit. 


Boy.—The reason a bird does not fall 
off the tree is that the muscles are so ar- 
ranged that when the bird bends its “knee” 
the toes close. Therefore, the foot remains 
firmly clamped around the branch until the 
bird rises from its sitting posture. 


IV. 


Mrs. A.—tLiver is a very good dish, and 
while I agree with you about its depreciat- 
ing the value of sausage, still I think it 
wasteful to give it to the chickens. Try 
this: Add 1% cups of diced cooked liver to 
the same amount of tomato sauce and % a 
minced sweet pepper or pimento, or % tea- 
spoon of paprika. Bake in an earthen dish, 
Tomato Sauce—Melt 3 level tablespoons but- 
ter, stir in 3 level tablespoons flour, add 11%4- 
cups tomato juice, season with a tiny pinch 
of mace, salt, and pepper. Bring to a boil, 
pour over the liver, A little onion grated in 
this adds to the flavor. Sage may be sub- 
stituted for mace, 


Vv. 


“Mrs. Hutt, I wish you would urge the 
women to give more attention to what they 
eat before their child’s birth. My sister-in- 
law has had four children and never yet has 
she been up with one at night—they simply 
are not sick—and she always diets herself. 
One of my neighbors, whose child came 
about the same time mine did, laughed at 
me for not eating a lot of pork, etc., but 
sticking to simple foods, and having* much 
variety. She said she was going to eat any- 
thing and everything she wanted. And oh! 
the difference in our babies. She had a col- 
ored nurse; I had a trained nurse; her baby 
cried day and night, was sick and listless, 
had sore eyes, and was fed on milk and 
whiskey. Mine had what the doctor and 
the nurse prescribed, and that only. Im the 
end she acknowledged my way was best.” 

The foregoing extract from a letter speaks 
for itself, and I publish it in the hope that 
it will call to the attention of some young 
mother the need of plain, nourishing diet. 
May she also realize that while a certain 
amount of exercise is good, that over-work 
means that the energy that should be given 
to the child is expended on other things, and 
results in decreased vitality for the child. 








Cookies 


Do you know it comes to me at times that 
the woman who is without a wholesome am- 
bition to leave as a legacy to her children 
the remembrance of the kind of good things 
that mother used to make, has missed much 
in life. What can equal the supreme delight 
of seeing sharp little white teeth set them- 
selves down in luscious bits of goodie-ness 
that mother’s hands have made, with the 
congratulatory sense of satisfaction and 
pride that we feel in the keen young appe- 
tites that only rosy-cheeked health can 
bring, and, the perception that comes to us 
of the debt of gratitude we owe for the 
Heaven-given happiness of having the sweet 
little childish mouths, and something with 
which to fill them? 

I am going to share with you my own 
growing country children’s cookie recipes. 
Each recipe given is tried and true, and 
from the anticipatory animation which sets 
in on cooking day and the rapidity with 
which the finished product disappears, each 
is not without its measure of appreciation 
from my small folk, But, if you should hap- 
pen to be inexperienced in making these lit- 
tle cakelets, remember then that roll-out 
cookies should have just enough of flour to 
keep them from being sticky (too much flour 
makes them bread-like), and that drop 
cakes should always have a stiff batter, else 
they will be “running,” and will not stand 
up as they should. A teaspoon of batter is 
enough for each drop-cake. 

Lemon Cookies.—1 cup butter, 2 cups su- 
gar, 3 eggs, 1 teaspoon soda dissolved in 
juice of 1 lemon, the grated rind and enough 
flour, a quart or more, to make of proper 
consistency te roll out, 

Chocolate Cookies.—% cup butter, 1 cup 
sugar, which “cream” together. Dissolve 2 
tablespoons chocolate and 2 of sugar in 2 
tablespoons of hot water. Add to butter and 


sugar. Next 2 well beaten eggs; then 2 cups 
sifted flour into which stir one teaspoon 
baking powder, Roll % ineh thick. Bake 
10 minutes in moderate oven. Add to this 
recipe ™% cup raisins, if liked, which chop 
fine, 

“Sugar” Cakes.—1 cup butter, 2 cups su- 
gar, 2 eggs, 1 cup sour cream, 1 teaspoon 


soda dissolved in the cream, nutmeg to taste, 
enough flour to roll out. Sprinkle before 
baking with white sugar, Roll very thin 
and bake quickly. 

Ginger Cookies.—To 1 cup brown sugar 
add 2 level teaspoons cinnamon and 2 of 
ginger; then 1 cup lard, 1 cup dark molasses, 
1 cup cold water or sour milk, with 3 even 
teaspoons of soda and 1 of salt. Mix, not 
too stiff, with flour, as usual, and roll out a 
little thicker than ordinary cookies. 

MRS. JOS. T. HOUCK. 

Harrisonburg, Va. 





The Progressive Farmer has found a place 
in our hearts and home that can’t be filled 
by any other farm paper, a necessary part 
of our farm equipment, a joy after our 
chores are done in the evening. I wouldn't 
be without it for many times the price.— 
Emmet Harris, Gladys, Va. 





greatest 
Macon 


The Progressive Farmer is the 
agricultural paper in existence.—J, 
Johnson, Tennille, Ala, 
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The Jucklins 


(Continued from page 10 this issue) 


jing. On one shore the scene was 
quiet, with easy slopes ‘and with 
houses here and there; but the other 
shore was wild with bluffs, with tan- 
gled vines and monstrous trees that 
storms had gnarled and_ twisted. 
Here a spring gushed out with a 
gleeful laugh and lovers paused to 
listen, and in its flow the city oars- 
man cooled his blistered hands. 

“Guinea, do you see that high bluff 
up there among the pine trees?”’ 

“Yes, and isn’t it a charming 
place?” 

“lm glad you think so.” 

“Why are you glad of that?” 

“Because you—I mean a woman 
who has had her way—because she 
may live there. When at last she is 
tired of that way, and when she has 
gone to a man with her hands held 
out, he will take her to a house built 
on that bluff, a summer home. I’m 
not joking. Next year there will be 
a beautiful home up there. Don’t 
you see, the land is for sale? And 
jn the house a man is going to write 
a history of a woman who had her 
way and of a man who—well, I hard- 
ly know what to say about him, but 
I am not going to hide his faults 
nor cover up his weaknesses.” 


“Are you really in earnest, Mr. 
Hawes?” 
“Yes, I mean every word of it. 


Wouldn’t you—I mean, wouldn’t the 
woman who had persisted in having 





her way—wouldn’t she like a home 
up there?” 

In her voice was the musical cluck 
that so often had charmed me. ‘‘She 
would be happy anywhere with the 
man who had permitted her to have 
her way, and I know that she would 
be delighted to live up there. And 
you—-I mean the man—wouldn’t 
have any of the trees cut down, 
would he?” 

“Not one. He would build the 
house in that open place.’ 

“Charming,” she said. ‘‘How sweet 
a religion could be made of a life 
up there, with the river and the hills 
and the island—beautiful.” 

“Guinea, I wish you would tell me 
something. Did you ever really love 
—him?” 

‘“‘When I have come to you as I told 
you I would come, you will not have 
to ask me anything.” 

“But can you give me some idea 
as to how long I may have to wait? 
My confidence in you is complete, but 
you must know that to-wait is pain- 
ful. Suppose that a certain some- 
thing that you are waiting for—sup- 
pose that nothing should come of it? 
What then?’’ 

“No matter what takes place, I will 
come to you. I know that it must 
appear foolish, I know that I am but 
vague in what I try to make you un- 
derstand, but—you will wait a while 
longer, won’t you?” 

Her voice was so pleading, her 
manner was so full of distress, that 
I hastened to tell that I would wait, 
no matter how long she might deign 
to hold me off, and that never again 
could she find cause to reprove my 
impatience. She thanked me with a 
smile and with many an endearing 
word, and onward we went, the boats 
passing us, the songs of lovers reach- 
ing us from above and below. We 
landed and climbed the bluff, and I 
selected the exact spot whereon the 
house was to be; we loitered in the 
shade and counted the minutes as 
they flew away like pigeons from a 
trap, but we could not shoot them 
and bring them back; so they were 
gone, and it was soon time for us 
to go, for the light of the sun was 
weakening. Down the river we went, 
singing ‘Juanita,’ she rippling the 
water with her hand, I half-hearted 
in my rowing, dreamily wishing that 
the train might leave me. 

Close to me at the door she stood. 
The old man was outside, waiting to 
go with me to the railway station. 
She bowed her head and I kissed her 
hair. — 


. 








you have a telephone. 


matters with neighbors. 


convenience, 


your neighbors. 
of farmers have done this. 


Atlanta 
Richmond 





or get the doctor quick, or call for help. 
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Rural Telephone 


will put you “next door” to everybody, and save long drives through cold and wet. A FEW DOLLARS buys all this 
c A FEW DAYS’ TIME will put up the telephone line. Be 
(above) will bring you all particulars, 


Write your name and address on the coupon, paste it on a postcard, and mail to our 
nearest house, and we’ll send the book AT ONCE. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Manufacturers of the 7,500,000 ‘‘Bell’’ Telephones 
Savannah 


New Orleans St. 


SOUTHERN HOUSES: 


incinnati 


uis 
EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 


A FEW WORDS written on the coupon 
art MAIL THE COUPON for our Rural Telephone book, then interest a few of 
You can all join together, get the simple equipment, and put it up yourselves in spare time. 


Kansas City 
Oklahoma City Houston 
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SESNA 


A Telephone Pays—Every Hour 


It pays in MONEY. It pays in PLEASURE. It pays in TIME SAVED. - Put in 
a telephone, and you can talk to your friends’ homes in the evening for a social chat, 
You will never feel lonely or “away off” if 
In the daytime you can call up the town and find out latest 
prices for crops, order supplies, ask the railroad about shipments, or talk over 
Why be isolated, cut off from everybody, when a 


Western «Electric 


Thousands 


Dallas 











CHAPTER XX. 
HE sun had just gone down, and 


aman was beating a triangle to | 
it was lodge-night, | 


announce that 
when I stepped upon the sidewalk in 
front of Conkwright’s office. The old 
man was locking his door. I spoke 
to him and he turned about, and, see- 
ing me, merely nodded, threw open 
the door and bade me go in. ‘“‘Mighty 
glad you’ve got back,’’ he said. They 
are going to bring that trial on right 
away, and it will be none too soon for 
us, I assure you. Let me open the 
window. Been about as hot a day as 
I ever felt. 
to say?” 


‘So much that I scarcely know how 


to begin.’’ 

He -grunted. 
important story. But, go on.” 

Long before I was done with my 
recital he sat with his eyes wide open, 
seeming to wonder whether my 
reason had slipped a cog. 

“Wonderful,’’ he said. ‘No, it is 
not wonderful, nothing is wonderful. 
The mere fact that a thing happens 
proves that there is about it no ele- 
ment of the marvelous. It is the 
strange thing that does not occur. 
When it does occur it ceases to be 
strange. And you say he will be here 
tomorrow? Now, you let me take 
charge of him as soon as he arrives. 
If you don’t he will not only get the 
mine for nothing, but will go away 
with your eye teeth. I’ll go home to- 
night and study up this question, and 
by to-morrow night I’ll know more 
about it than he does. Yes, sir, a 
good deal more, or at least make him 
think so. You were long-headed in 
deciding to slip out there and buy 
more land, and by the way, Parker 
is in town. No, sir, there is no tell- 
ing what may happen. See Parker 
to-night and meet me here to-morrow 
morning.” 

I found Alf reading a letter which 
Millie had contrived to send him. 
Under the light of the smoky lamp 
his face looked sallow and thin,* but 
his eyes were full of happiness. ‘‘She’s 
got the noblest spirit that ever suf- 
fered, and noble spirits must suffer,” 
he said as he handed me the letter. 
“See, she begs my forgiveness for 
having kept me on the gridiron. But 
doesn’t one letter atone for a whole 
year of broiling? Ah, and you have 
been broiled, too, haven’t you, Bill? 
Now let them put the balm on us. 
The Judge tells me that I am soon to 
be turned out, and I’ll come out 





Well, what have you got 


“The prelude to an | 





Cornis 





It is the most beautiful 





Sent To You For Al 
Year’s Free Trial 


Why Shouldn’t You Buy 
As Low As Any Dealer?}\ 


More than 250,000 people have saved from $100 to 
$150 on a high grade piano and from $25 to $50 on 
a first class organ in purchasing by the Cornish 
plan—and so can you. We offer to send 
an instrument, freight paid if you wish, 
with the understanding that if it is not 
sweeter and richer in tone and better made 
than any you can find at one-third more than 
we ask, you may at any time within a year 
send it back at our expense, and we will 
return any sum that you may have paid on it, Me 
so that the trial will cost you absolutely 
nothing,—you and your friends to be the judge 
and we to find no fault with your decision. 


You Choose Your Own Terms 
Take Three Years to Pay If Needed. The Cornish Plan, in brief, makes the 
maker prove his instrument and saves you one-third what other manufacturers of high 
grade instruments must charge you to protect their dealers and agents. 

Let Us Send to You Free the New Cornish Book 


ns or organ catalog ever published. 
everything you should know before buying any instrument. It shows why you cannot buy any other 
high grade organ or piano anywhere on earth aslow as the Cornish. You should have this important 


information before making your selection. Write g g Washington, N. 
for it today and please mention this paper. ornish 0., Established Over 50 rane 
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It shows our latest styles and explains 








’ wiser than I was when I came in, for 


I have improved my time with read- 
ing. Have you heard from the 
folks?” 


I told him my story, and I told it 
quietly, but it greatly excited him, 
and time and again he thrust his 
hands through the iron lattice to 
grasp me. ‘‘So you will go out not 
only wiser, but a richer man,” I said. 
“You will not have to go into a field 
and plow in the blistering heat while 
other men are sitting in the shade. 
All our trouble has been for the best, 
and with deep reverence we must ac- 
knowledge it. And soon we will go 
together out to the old place and 
peacefully smoke our pipes up under 
the rafters. Well, I have left you 
the subject for a pleasant dream, and 
I must go now to look for Parker. As 
I said to your father, there is no tell- 
ing how much money we may get, 
but whatever comes we share.” 

“Not if it’s very much, Bill. I 
don’t need much; I wouldn’t know 
what to do with it. But if you could 
only do one thing it would make me 
the happiest man that ever lived.” 

“Tell me what it is. It can surely 
be done.” 

“Why, if I could only get the old 
Morton place. It’s about three miles 
from the General’s, and it used to 
belong to his grandfather. One of 
his aims in life has been to get it 
back into the family, and if you could 
get it for me x 

“You shall have it.’”’ 

“Don’t say so, Bill, 
think there’s a chance.” 





unless you 


“It’s not a chance, but a certain- 
ty. You shall have the place. And 
what a delight it will be to the Gen- 
eral to visit his daughter there. Now, 
don’t speculate—let it be settled. 
Well, I’ll see you to-morrow and tell 
you how it’s all to turn out, but have 
no fears about getting the farm.” 


I found Parker at the tavern. He 
told me I might have a few acres of 
land down about the spring, but I 
would have to pay a little more for 
it than he paid. ‘‘We can’t afford to 
trade for the mere fun of it,’’ he said. 
“My father used to do such things 
and they came mighty near having to 
haul him to the poor house.”’ 

I offered him a sum that pleased 
him, that must, indeed, have delight- 
ed him, for he offered to go out and 
set up a feast of cove oysters and 
crackers, a great and liberal cere- 
mony in the country; and over the 
tin plates in a grocery store the trans- 
action was celebrated. I met him 
again early at morning, and before 
the day was half-grown I saw our 
transaction spread upon the records. 
And at night Ging arrived. I intro- 
duced him to Conkwright. “The 
Judge will represent me,” said I, ‘‘and 
I will stand by any agreement he may 
enter into with you.’’ 


“All right,’’ Ging replied. ‘How 
far is it out to the mines?” 

“About five miles.”’ 

“Better go out to-night. Haven’t 


any time to lose. Get a rig and we'll 
go out.” 


(Continued next week) 
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Let Us Buy Shoes 
For You When We 
Visit the World’s 
Famous Factories 


Even if you could go tothe world’s best fac- 
tories—and had their array of shoes spread 
before you you could not buy shoes the 
equal of Morris Shoes — which are the pick 
‘of the world’s best factories. 

For these shoes are chosen by men who know 
every inch of ashoe. They sce virtues and 
faults in leather—in constructionthat many 
would let pass by. Some of these buyers can 
tell at a glance from what factory a shoe has 
come. 

Last year we bought shoes for thousands and 
thousands of feet.—people who wanted to be 
sure that their dollars were bringing them 
the utmost value in shoe-leather. 

The smallest dealers sold the pick of thc} 
lworld’s best factories when they sold 





We are able to bring these shoes to you for 
less than could the makers themselves when 
they attempted to do the selling themselves. 
Our location—our intimate knowledge of the 
. @South—enables us to cut down the selling 
Bcosts—the cost of getting goods from where 
they are to where they ought to be. You se- 
cure the very best shoes at the least cost, if 
you specify Morris shoes to your dealer. 
Morris shoes In all styles and sizes for men, 
women and children—each model the master-| 
piece of a great shoe factory. Priced to suit 
your 
If you do not know the name of a dealer in 
your locality who selle them, write us for’ 
his name, and get a copy of our FREE inter- 
esting booklet ‘Buyingand Caring for Shoes.’ 
This book tells how to care for shoes to pre- 
vent the leather from cracking—to keep tan 
hoes from staining—and many other things 
‘about shoes which everyone should know. 
We want every reader of this paper to have 
acopy. It wilimean a big saving in shoe 
bills. Just write us a postal and we'll send! 
this book to you. It’s free. Write to-day. 


Fleishman- Morris & Co., Inc. 


Boxase7-a RicHMonp, Va. 




















an" Even 

mH the Smallest 

“fy “© ~Country Homes 
Mt can haveGAS 


* Milburn HOMEGAS plants are made in 
all sizes, for the largest residences and 
the smallest cottages. 


. They provide good, steady, even light 
in every room; great ronvenience and 
lessened housework. 

The gas has twelve and one-half times 
the illuminating value of coal gas and 
costs less than coal gas or electricity. 

Milburn plants occupy little 
Space; very simple in construc- 
tion; easy to operate; require 
little attention; satisfactory ser- ¢ 
vice guaranteed, 

Write for illustrated booklet, 
Modern Lighting of Country Homes” 


ALEXANDER MILBURN CO. 
1420-26 W. Baltimore St., BALTIMORE, MD, 

















Labyrinth Keyless Padiock, Works 
like a safe, operated In the dark as 
easily as in daytime. Every combi- 
nation different. Used on henhouse, 
cellar door, barn door, corn crib, re- 
frigerator, automobile, gym locker, 
mail box—a hundred places. Sels 
everywhere—city or country. Enor- 
mous demand. Splendid profits. 
“ Patented. No competition. Write 
W quick for territory, terms and can- 
\y vassing sample if you mean business, 
THOMAS KEYLESS LOCK CO., 
9655 West Street, Dayton, Ohio 








Remember that if what you wish to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little no- 
tice in our Farmers’ Exchange, 
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Devoted to Organization, Co-operation and Marketing 
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SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR DIS- 
CUSSION AT UNION LOCALS 


April—(1) What Have I Done for the Suc- 
cess of the Farmers’ Union and 
What Has It Done for Me? 
What Legislation for the Up- 
building of the County and of 
the Farming Industry Should 
We Work for This Year? 

May—(1) What Can Be Done to Keep 
the Boys and Girls from Leav- 
ing the Farm? 

(2) What Can We Do (a) to Avoid 
Paying “Time Prices’ This 
Year, and (b) to Keep from 
Having to Buy so Many Sup- 
plies Next Year? 

June—(1) The Country School: How Can 
We Make It Attractive? 

(2) Have We Cultivated Our Crops 
as Economically as Possible 
this Year and Are We Growing 
All the Leguminous Crops We 
Should? 

July—(1) What Effect Has a Mortgage 
System on the Happiness and 
Prosperity of the American 
Farmer? 

(2) What Can We Do to Improve 
the Social Life of Our Com- 
munity and to Get Our Farm- 
ing People Together More? 


THOUGHTS ON THE FARMERS’ 
UNION 
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Wi.—Are Your Local and County 
Unions Adhering Strictly to the 
Requirements of the Constitution? 


ECTION 10 of Article II in defin- 
ing the duties of the Executive 
“Committee, states, among. other 
things, that they shall assess the 
bond of the Secretary-Treasurer and 
approve the same, and that they shall 
audit the books once each quarter. 
How many of our local, or even coun- 
ty unions, live up to this important 
requirement of the Constitution? 
Judging from observation and con- 
versations to which the writer has 
listened he would infer that not a 
| few lodges were somewhat derelict in 
the performance of their duties along 
this line. There is no more impor- 
tant position in the official family of 
any union than that held by its ex- 
ecutive board, and they should by 
all means endeavor to faithfully dis- 
charge the duties devolving upon 
them to the very best of their abil- 
ity, always keeping an eye single to 
the good of the order. Brother 
Union man, if your executive com- 
mittee has failed in the past to do its 
duty, is it not your province to kindly 
suggest a little closer adherence to 
the fundamental law of the order? 
Suppose you try the experiment any- 


the next election of officers cast your 
influence to some one who will live 
up to his obligation as a member. 
Section 11 provides that in case 
neither the President nor the Vice- 
President is present at any meeting 
the Union may proceed in its gwn way 
to select these officers pro tem. It 
has not infrequently happened that in 
an instance like this no meeting at all 
would be held for the transaction of 
business. This should not be. Any 
member should feel that he has a 





right to call the house to order and 
| let the business of the evening be 
| transacted. We know that a great 
many feel a hesitancy as to taking the 
initiative in a case like this, but some 
| one has to act, and if your neighbor 
will not he cannot with good grace 
criticise you for doing so. 

Section 15 states that if any mem- 
ber shall disclose the secrets of the 
order he shall be expelled from the 
| Union. There is a tendency on the 
part of some to tell what happens in 
an executive session of the lodge. 
This tendency arises from no inten- 
tion to violate the Constitution, but 
is caused in the main by thoughtless- 
ness on the part of the erring brother. 
We cannot be too careful as to what 
we tell outside the meeting relative 
to what occurred inside. Not a few 


way, then if it is not successful, at’ 


business ventures have come. to 
nought simply because some 
talked too much, or at the 
time, or perhaps both. 
not fail to frequently caution the 
brethren to be very careful as to what 
they may say relative to the work 
of the Union when in conversation 
with non-union members. ‘Eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty.”’ 


Section 16 of the same Article re- | 


quires the local Union to meet at 
least twice a month. There are some 
Unions, so I am informed, that do 
well if they meet once in six months. 
Such carelessness on the part of the 
members is wholly inexcusable. <A 
Mason, an Odd Fellow, a Pythian, a 
Junior or a member of any of the 
fraternal organizations of the day, 
would not be considered a member 
in good standing if he paid as little 
attention to the affairs of the order 
as many Union men show toward 
their organization. 

Brethren, if we have in the past 
neglected the assembling of our- 
selves together as is the custom of all 
good Union men, let us here and now 
resolve that in the future we shall 
look a little more closely to our duty 
along this line. Regular attendance 
on the local union is a duty, and no 
mean one. It is necessary that we 
may have helpful meetings. Irreg- 
ular attendance has been the direct 
cause of the decline and death of 
more locals than, perhaps, all other 
causes combined. Let us endeavor 
to impress the membership with their 
duty here, and the importance of a 
regular attendance upon the meet- 
ings. Is the seeming lack of interest 
on the part of many members due 
to the way business is dispatched in 
some lodges? The writer has thought 
that perhaps it might be. It be- 
hooves us to make the meetings so 
interesting that it will be a pleasure 
as well as a duty to attend. Look 
well to the preparation of the pro- 
gram, appoint some one to talk who 
can tell something worth while to the 
members present. Make your meet- 
ings interesting, helpful and attrac- 
tive and we think that you will soon 
not hear so much talk about indiffer- 
ence and non-attendance on the part 
of so many members. 

In my next letter in this series of 
thoughts on the Farmers’ Union I 
shall talk of some more duties which 
are not always performed. 

Cc. C. W. 





THE FARMER IS ENTITLED TO 
BETTER CREDIT FACILITIES 





There Is No Better Collateral for 
Farm Loans Than Farm Lands 


OUR recent issue containing the 
symposium on rural credits is in- 
deed interesting and instructive. 

I have tried to read and digest, as 
far as possible, the able articles com- 
posing this feature of the paper, and 
I am fully convinced that if all read- 
ers will give this discussion the at- 
tention that it deserves there will be 
an awakening on one of the most 
important issues confronting us, 
namely, the superlative importance of 
farming. 

If we had been following the in- 
structions given by The Progressive 
‘armer and its able contributors for 
the last decade with reference to bet- 
ter care of our soils, and had shown 
by actual harvest that we are farm- 
ers, instead of ‘‘miners,’’ we would 
now be in position to claim recogni- 
tion in the new legislation that is 
about to be ushered in upon us, and 
of which we are to a great extent 
unworthy, because of our too willing 
disposition to let things drift. 

If we don’t be more careful and 
more energetic in embracing oppor- 
tunity we are going to find ourselves 





one | 
wrong | 
We should | 
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h Parcel Post 
i Prepaid 
| (A Anywhere 
For these splendid 


$3.50 Shoe Values 
in 50 New Styles. 


Free Style-Book 


—of men’s, women’s, and children’s 
Money -Saving, Wear- Resisting 
Shoes from one of America’s great- 
est Shoe Houses. 


Wm. Hahn & Co., 
Washington, D. C. 
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INFORMATION 


FRE ON PAINTING 


Write to our Service Department 
for expert advice on treating and 
painting the surfaces of your house, 
barn, walls, woodwork, floors, furni- 
ture or anything you desire to paint. 
This advice is free—and will save you 
he ol and money, We'll also explain 
why 


Lucas Paint 


the highstandard, scientifically 
ground and thoroughly mixed 
paint with a65-year reputation 
behind it, is best to use, 


FREE BOOK [2,722 
this free advice, we will 
alsosend you our_book 

“When and Hew to Paint.' 











LIGHT AND WATER 


Systems for country homes. Write for 
estimates to 
J. H. PATTESON, ASHLAND, VA. 


"5000 wssetaktes $9.00 


Attractively printed, packed in boxes 
and shipped prepaid to any point east 
of Mississippi river. Envelopes to 
match at same price. Send postal for 
samples of paper and styles of print- 
ing. 


SOUTHWEST VIRGINIA ENTERPRISE 
Wytheville, Virginia. 
= ud 


























STOCK FARMS 


In lime belt, $10 to $25 per acre. Winter 
legumes make these lands veritable gold 
mines. Come now and see fields of bur 
clover and vetch in bloom. 


R. E. LAMBERT, 
DARLINGTON via Allenton), ALABAMA. 
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jaturday, April 18, 1914] 


Delivered vou FREE 


on Approval and 30 days Trial 







Ss AN ie 
but write today for our 
SEND HO MONEY 1914 catalog of Renae 
Bicycles, Tires and Sundries at Bee so low they will 
astonish you. Also particulars our great new offer 
to deliver you a Ranger Bicycle on one month’s free 
@rial without a cent expense to you. 
Y you can make money taking orders for piecveles, 
tires, lamps, sundries, etc. from our big hand- 
gome catalog. it’s free. it contains ‘‘combination offers”” 
for re-fitting your old bicycle like new at be gd low cost. 
daw FACTORY PRIGES 27stto%ou No och 
irect to you. No one else can 
Low F offer such values and such 
terms. You cannot afford to buy a bicycle, tires or sundries 
without first learning what we can offer you. Write now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., . Dept.7 is7, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Made from thorough- 
Wy Galvanized — 

earth steel wire. Our 
free Catalog shows 100 
styles and heights of 
hog, farm and poultry 
fence at from 


12 Cents a Rod Up 


Fi Soldon 30 days free trial. If not satisfied re- 
ii] turn it at our expense and we wil! refund 
yourmoney. 80-rod spool of Ideal galvanized 


BARBED WIRE $1.55 


Write today for large Free Catalogue, 
KITSELMAN BROS, Box 84. Muncie, Indiana. 


PERRET SEE Se ete ae SRY IEF 


BRS Games: mre 
\ Gampaacccties 
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All styles and sizes. Heavy plate. Supe- 
rior workmanship. Prompt Shipment. 
Low freight rates. Write for prices. 


VIRGINIA CAN COMPANY 
Box 91 BUCHANAN, VA. 








In Service at Meridale Farms 


PRINCE JONQUIL 85334 
is a worthy son of one of America’s fore- 


most dairy cows. His dam, Spermfield 
Owl’s Eva 193934, a Meridale Jersey, in a 
year’s work ending February 28 1914, pro- 


duced 16,457 pounds of milk, 1,168 pounds 
butter, with an average fat test of 6.035 per 
cent. Tha world’s record is 1,175 pounds, 
Two previous yearly records attest her con- 
sistency in dairy work, while a daughter 
and practically a full sister in the Register 
of Merit further evidence that dairy quality 
runs in the blood. 

His sire, Interested Prince 58224 (Import- 
ed), has 25 daughters in the Register of 
Merit, with yields as high as 13,833 pounds 
milk, 819 pounds butter on yearly test. 
Thirteen daughters of Interested Prince and 
fifteen daughters of Spermficld Owl in the 
Meridale herd are demonstrating to us every 
day the remarkable productive quality of 
the blood lines carried by Prince Jonquil. 

We are breeding to him some heifers of 
exceptional promise. A few of them will be 
sold, For particulars address, 


AYER & McKINNEY, 
300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








JONES IMPROVED SCRAPE SETS 


Postpaid—25c in Stamps. 


USED WITH 
ALL HEEL 
SWEEPS. 


Will Save Its 
Cost in One 
Days Use. 








F. 1. Stone & Co., Desk A, Atlanta, Ga. 














THE FARMERS’ CYCLOPEDIA OF AGRI- 
CULTURE. 


By Wilcox and Smith, 

A big volume, full of useful matter for 
farmers, A handy reference book to turn 
to for answers to troublesome questions. 
Price, $3.50. 


in the predicament of the fellow 
whose plate was always upside down 
when the gravy shower fell. 

It is an undeniable fact that in or- 
der for farmers, or laboring people 
generally, to get credit, they must 
show themselves worthy, as is plain- 
ly suggested in the articles in ques- 
tion. This is the only safe rule of 
investment in any industry, but it 
applies especially to farmers or la- 
borers. The farmer has been the ox 
of burden so long that it’s hardly yet 
believable that he’s kicking. But he 
is, and after having exhausted his 
resources, and finding himself too 
weak to travel much farther because 
of having made everybody else rich, 
he is now confronted with the prob- 
lem of collateral. Why, bless your 
life, the man with first-class collat- 
eral don’t need help; he’s able to 
help himself. Somewhere, probably 
in frenzied finance, we have read of 
groups of men (not farmers) organ- 
izing corporations for the purpose of 
developing (?) certain sections by 
building a railroad through deserts. 
These promoters are given great 
slices of the people’s lands on prom- 
ise—(promise, mind you)—to devel- 
op that part of the country, by build- 
ing and maintaining these roads. 
The names of these men may rep- 
resent capital or they may represent a 
“trick.” They are allowed, however, 
to gobble up the public domain, and 
issue their bonds as collateral for 
great sums of money with which to 
build their road and equip it, before 
there is even a survey made of the 
route and before it is known if it 
would be possible to traverse the re- 
gion in question. 

Where is the protection, to de- 
positors on banks which handle such 
collateral as that? Yet when the hon- 
est farmer, who doesn’t know any 
tricks, wants a few dollars to carry 
him over a crisis, he is told that his 
collateral must be gilt-edged else our 
depositors would suffer. 

Where is the gilt-edge on the col- 
lateral behind the 60 per cent water 
in the claimed one hundred billions 
of wealth of these United States? 
That part, I mean, which represents 
nothing but a “trick?” 

It seems to me that a tract of 
land (small farm) in the hands of 
a bonafide citizen (white, if possible) 
who is improving it and at the same 
time contributing to the wealth of 
the State and nation, both in dollars 
and citizenship, is far superior to any 
other security that could be men- 
tioned. This chiding the South for 
its poor yields and bad crop showing 
is one way to “rub it in,” but there’s 
a reason, 

Great portions of the South are 
butchered up by Negroes, and this 
acreage is all counted in the aver- 
ages—and white men. If they are 
poor they thould not be held respon- 
sible for what they are not guilty of. 

s. S. DUNLOP. 

Waxham, N. C. 








NO “NIGGER IN THE WOODPILE” 


Declares Mr. Hutchison, of the 
Organization Committee of Duke 
Cotton Warehousing Plan 


FRIEND has handed me a copy 

of your paper of March 28, and 
I notice with much interest your edi- 
torial on the proposed cotton ware- 
housing plan as advocated by Mr. J. 
B. Duke and associates, and also the 
views as expressed by several gentle- 
men other than yourself, and also two 
newspapers. I am very glad to see 
you view this in the proper light, 
and as one of the organization com- 
mittee, familiar with the plan, I wish 
to assure you that there is no “nigger 
in the woodpile”’ in this proposition, 
and it is not being gotten up as a big 
money-making proposition for those 
who will put their money into it. I 
hope you will disabuse the minds of 
all those who have any misgivings 
concerning the motives of the men 
behind this enterprise. 

I think it exceedingly fortunate 


So 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


that we have a man like Mr. Duke, 
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ou Should Know This Mill 


The Bell Grist Mill is the most modern and effi- 
cient for making meal, whether for table or feed. 


It is a great money maker, a great money saver. 

Made of the very finest materials, strong, dura- 

ble, noiseless big capacity and so simple that 

anyone can runit. Improved disk feeding device 

that’s a wonder. Every mill guaranteed. Our 

catalog explains construction and advantages. 
e want good agents in every community. 


Yadkin Valley Mill & Lumber Co., M’fgrs, Ronda, N. c 
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MOON SHINE CHEWING TOBACCO 


Juicy and “sweeter than chicken.” That mellow flavor 
you want. If your dealer does not sell MOON SHINE 
ask him te get it for you. 


BAILEY BROTHERS, 


Manefaetured by 
inc. 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. @ 











a native of our State, who is able and 
willing to put through such a gigan- 
tic undertaking, and I know his asso- 
ciates all to be gentlemen of the 
highest integrity and ability. 

I wish the farmers of the South 
could once for all time get it out of 
their heads that men of other occu- 
pations, such as manufacturers, bank- 
ers, etc., are continually looking for 
an opportunity to fleece them. We 
are all one people and to make a 
happy and prosperous country we 
should all stand together and have 
confidence in each other. 

I know this great warehouse plan 
is what has always been wanted and 
advocated by the farmers, and now 
when we have the chance to get it 
without any sacrifice or risk what- 
ever, all men should pull together for 
it. As you stated in your editorial, 
no one is bound to patronize it, and 
if it proves not to the interest of the 
farmer he can let it alone. 

This is the first time the people 
of the South have had an opportu- 
nity to protect their one great asset 
from sacrifice by the gamblers and 
speculators through the Cotton Ex- 
changes. Tell the farmers that what 
the manufacturers want is not low 
price cotton, but cotton at a fair and 
stable price, as free from violent 
fluctuations as possible, as these fre- 
quent violent fluctuations are dis- 
astrous to the mills as well as to the 
farmers. 

As a citizen of the South, who has 
the best interests of our section at 
heart, I sincerely trust that no man 
will now oppose the _ successful 
launching of this enterprise, but put 
their faith into it, for I believe the 
benefits to be derived are beyond 
computation. 





C. E. HUTCHISON. 
Mt. Holly, N. C. 





Notes and Comment 


HEN The Progressive Farmer 

W contends that not less than 
two years should come be- 
tween the period of activity of a man 
as an official of the Farmers’ Union 
and the time when he runs for a po- 
litical office (if that is his aspiration), 
it fixes the limit within reasonable 
bounds. If we adhere strictly to the 
spirit and purpose of the organiza- 
tion there is an element of doubt as 
to whether a man ever has a good 
moral right to run for a political of- 
fice if he has gained his conspicuous- 
ness solely at the expense of an or- 
ganization like the Farmers’ Union. 

* * & 

F WE keep the Farmers’ Union 
strong and active we need have lit- 
tle fears that we will ultimately se- 
cure such State legislation that we 
may seek to promote rural develop- 
ment, as far as it is practical to pro- 
mote it through that agency. By 
bringing intelligent organized pres- 
sure and influence to bear at the 
proper time our organization has 
been successful already to a degree 
beyond the dreams.of many of our 
members. And I have been con- 
stantly hammering it into the minds 
of our organized farmers that legis- 
lation favorable to better rural life 
conditions has never been procured 
by farmers except through concert of 
action through an organized agency. 





RAZOR, STROP, AND HONE $1.50 





This full hollow ground imported Razor, round 
or square point, retail value $1.50, also finest 
grade double strop one side heavy horse hide, 
other side best webbing, retail price 75 cents, and 
high grade American hone, retail price 50 cents, 
all for $1.50 post paid. Use them 10 days, then 
if not satisfactory, return them at our expense 
and we will refund your money. 


CAROLINA CUTLERY CO., 
Dept. A, Box 402, Greensboro, N. C, 


Power Where You Want It 











Take yourengine 
to the work in- 
stead of bringing 
work to engine. 
This outfit is the 






on the market. — 
Write for proof. ~ 
Heer Engin- Co.) 45 S St.) Portsmouth, 0. 
































Acting alone, as individuals, is like 
shooting straws at a brick wall. The 
only effective lever the farmers of 
the South have is the Farmers’ Union. 
It is the only organized force that 
stands between us and helpless in- 
dividualism. 
* *¢ © 


NE of the tragedies connected 

with farm life reform movements 
heretofore has been the failure of 
farmers to grasp a full conception of 
their weakness in a scattered and un- 
organized condition and their almost 
unlimited influence and power when 
combined in concert of action in com- 
munity life, in business, in commer- 
cialism and in legislation, under well- 
directed and intelligent leadership. 
The result is too many premature 
deaths of farmers’ organizations. 

* * & 


ITHOUT organization a man’s ef- 

forts to better the condition of 
his community must necessarily be 
fruitful of very limited results. And 
yet I find a well-meaning individual 
now and then who is apparently 
making honest efforts to be of service 
to his community under the delusion 
that results can be produced without 
organization. After constant travel 
through the rural districts of North 
Carolina for five years my observa- 
tion has been that the kind of co- 
operative community spirit that is de- 
veloping a social organism that puts 
that community out of the ordinary 
class, through uplifting agencies 
which touch the material welfare of 
the community, is the result of con- 
cert of action through the Farmers’ 
Union. The appalling thing to me is 
that some farmers who _ consider 
themselves an average in intelligence 
will persist in staying out of the or- 
ganization. ox fe 





There was a time in the development of 
our country when the farmer was rightly 
individualistic; but that time has passed We 
must learn to be co-operative in business, in 


our system of education, merging the indi- 
vidual school when too smal! to do good ser- 
vice into the larger school, Our churches can 


no longer be individualistic. They must have 
the idea of community service, of co-opera- 
tion with each other, and community ser- 
vice to the entire community. When you 
come to think of it, co-operation is simply 
applied Christianity; and the more we ehave 
of the spirit of the Master, the more readily 
will we become co-operative instead of com- 
petitive in every department of life, working 
to each other's hand instead of solely for 
ourselves.—Wallace’s Farmer. 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
(4 Cents a Word.) 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion, If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice, 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc, Each 
word, number or initial Gneluding each 





word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 


with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 


ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1. 
Rates for combined editions made 


known on application, 














FARM MACHINERY 
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For Sale, , Cheap—Ashton Starke Corn 
Planter and Fertilizer Sower. J. E. Rue, 
Littleton, N. C, 

Ayers Peanut Planters—Plant three- 
fourths of all Peanuts grown. Handle 
shelled or unshelled seed. Send for cir- 
culars, Ayers Implement Works, Peters- 
burg, Virginia. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


nae rerrwmrmreseesor 20800 O00 00200 OOOO"? 











Wanted—Position as foreman on_ tobac- 
co farm; experience and reference given. 
G. H. Regans, Thomasville, N. C. 

Sober, industrious, good “wadiker “tor milk 
route. Good place for right man. Ivast 
Side Dairy, Chester, S. C. 

Agents wanted to sell our Shoe Polish 


in tubes: Send 10c. for a sample, 
to Basil Taylor, Wake Forest, N. C. 


Wanted—Several honest, industrious peo- 
ple to distribute religious literature; salary 
$60 a month. Nichols & Co., Dept. 8, At- 
lanta, Ga. 


WwW ante -d—Reliable, 
make corn crop and help 
future for right 
Raleigh, N. C 


or write 








man 
milk cows. 
party. S. A. Ashe, 


sober, >, married n to 
Good 


JP, 

Spare Time—No 
formation, news, 
have established 
stamp. ‘‘Nisco,” 





canvassing. Report in- 
names, etc., to us. We 
markets. Particulars for 
Dept, DBF., Cincinnati, O. 





Wanted—Women and girls to make men’s 
underwear. Work light and clean. Good 
wages paid while learning. Work done in 
Raleigh. Address, A. W. Chapin, Raleigh. 
North Carolina. 





Salesman—For high-class tobacco factory. 
Experience unnecessary. Good pay and pro- 
motion for steady workers. Complete in- 
structions sent you. a Tobacco Co., 
Danville, Va., “Box Y2 

Wanted—Energetic, well versed men of 
good standing to cooperate with us in the 
general introduction of a product of tested 
qualities of great benefit to farmers as fer- 



































tilization cost reducer. Offer liberal com- 

missions, contract, exclusive territory. 

Write P. O. Box 363, Savannah, Ga, 
BERKSHIRES. 

Fine Registered Berkshire Pigs, eight 
weeks old, at $15 each. Deliveries May 1. 
Middleton Farms, Clarks Hill, S. C, 

DUROC- JERSEYS. 

Durocs service boars. G. T. Yagel, Chase 
City, Va. 

POLAND-CHINAS, 

Poland-China Pigs, guarantee to please. 
Thomas & Chamings, Round Hill, Va. 

Pure-bred Poland- China Pigs, $10 each; 
pair $17. May delivery. W. L. Hardester, 
Oak, Fla. 

I am _ offering bargains in Poland China 
gilts. Let me quote you prices. John D. 
Webb, Disputanta, Va. 

TAMWORTHS, 
Registered Tamworth Male 1 Pigs—$7.50. 


Rosemary Farm, Camden, §S. C. 


0. I. C. HOGS” 
from matured stock, 














oO f. 





CG, Piss Sil- 
ver’s strain, pedigree furnished; 10 weeks 
we $10 each. F. P. Hinnant, Ridgeway, 
§ Cc. 
= HEREFORDS. 





50 Herefords to be sold at auction, Orange, 











Va., May 7, 1914. Cows, heifers and bulls. 
some of the best blood of the breed. By 
the Atlantic Hereford Cattle Breeders’ As- 
sociation. Lucio W. Hill, Manager, Locust 
Dale, Va. 

HOLSTEINS. 

“Holsteins” — Pure - bred, registered bull 
calves; use one; double value of your herd. 
= &. Jones, Newport News, _Va. 

For Sale—One registered _ Holstein Bull, 
three years old; well bred and _ nicely 
marked, Photograph on request. Jesse T. 
Stephen, Greensboro, N. Cc. 

For Sale—Holstein- Freisian heifer, four 
weeks old; pure bred: half white, half 
black; large size. , Price $30 when weaned, 














Write for further particulars, J, A, Dove, 
Cornelius, N. C, 
JERSEYS, 

Two Jersey Heifers, fresh heifer calves; 
are beauties. Price with calf, $60 each. 
Ww. B. Cheek, Mebane, N. C. 

~ Jersey Bull for Sale—Registered, fine 
pedigree, well built, fine type and color. 


Woman's College, Meridian, Miss, 


Fine, Fresh Jersey Cows for Sale—Two 
bulls and 12 heifers. Fine butter strain, 
Groome and Sons, Greensboro, N. C. 

















13 Jerseys at Public Auction, April 30th— 
Entire herd of the late J. B. Lutz, Dutch 
Dairy Farm No. 4. Positively no by-bidding. 
Write for catalog. Sarah CC, Lutz, Newton, 
North Carolina, 

RED POLLS. 

Registered Red _ Poll Bull, 22 months; 
weight 1,000. Price $100. Thos, W. Springs, 
Mt. Holly, N. C. 

. HORSES. 

For Sale Cheap—Nine-year-old driving 
and riding horse., W. 8S. Harris, Mebane, 
NC 


Percheron Stallions—Registered of 
ed type, best strains; breeder's price 
Dale Stock Farm, Jeffe rsonton, Va. 


approv- 


3. Rose 


Registered Percherons -s Mares, Stallions, 



































Fillies. Cheapest place in South to buy. 
C.. A, Alexander Co., Harriston, Va, 

~ Welsh — “and Shetland Ponies for ~ Sale.— 
One of the largest herds in the State. 
Riverside Pony Farm, city address, 411 
South Laurel Street, Richmond, Va. 

For Sale—Pair ‘grade Percheron mares, 
six and seven years old, (black and gray), 
weight twenty-eight hundred. Price right, 
considering TT A, M. Trantham, Lex- 
ington, N. C 

DOGS. 

Pedigreed Collie Pups. M. XK, Stroud, 
Herndon, Va. ; 

Pure-bred Walker Fox Hound Puppies— 
Best (direct) strain of Kentucky. Linn 
Bros., Landis, N. C, 

Three-quarter Bull Dog. Will sell or ex- 
change for pair Berkshire pigs., L, I. 
Scroggs, Brasstown, N. CC 

Two hounds, good stock, well t traine d, age 
four years, $10 each; higher later, Grover 
Stewart, Clover, Ss. C Route 2. 

TWO OR MORE. BREEDS. 

Pigs for May ~ shipment. Let me book 
your order now. Also service boars. A. 
A. Caphart, _ Kittrell, mw € 

Registered Essex, Duroc, Poland-China 


Springs, N. C. 


| pigs, sows in farrow, service boars, Angora 
goats, registered Jersey cattle, all kinds; 
Bronze turkeys, recleaned peas. Batt's Pro- 
lific seed corn, J. =. Coulter, Connelly 





Cees 





aes 


~ANCON: AS. 


POULTRY AND EGGS — 











‘BUCKEYES 


from “Prize-winning. 
-_ Mrs. M. B. Aderholt, 


BUTTERCUPS. 
Buttere up > Chickens—Unlike 


Buce 
Cc rouse, 


Eggs 
$1.25. 





others. 


Light Brahmas, Anconas, $1 per 15. Mrs. 
Chester Deal, China Grove, N. c. 

~Anconas—Eggs | from ~ prize-winning Anco- 
nas, $1.50 for 15 E. G. Hulse, 


_ Oxford, N.. Cc. 


yerj—15, 
ies. Ge 


Great 








17. W. Ermotte White, 
Pure- -bre d 
eggs, 15, 
Shahan, 


Single Comb White 
$1.00; 50, $2.50; 


Elora, Tenn. 


Route 2, Suffolk, 


100, $5.00. 


layers. Stock and eggs for sale, William 
Tinnin, Rock Creek, N. 
LEGHORNS. 
White Leghorn hens for sale; also eggs, 
15—$1. Harrison Avery, Morgantown, N. C. 
‘Buff ~ Leg shorn, ‘Barred Rock eggs, $1 for 


Va. 


Leghorn 
We Bs 











Buff Leghorns, 
trapnested strain, 


Mottled Anconas, 
$1.00 to $3.00 for 

















252 


ese 
15 eggs. 








per 15 eggs. 
be 





for 
eggs, $1.50; 
free, 


100 White Leghorns 
or Brown Leghorn 
breeds, Catalogue 
Luray, ' 


Va, 


Single Comb Bl: ick 1 Le ghorns; 
firsts, four seconds, 11. entered, 
Northern Michigan winter layers; 
$1.25 per 15 eggs. Ramsey Bros., 
N.C. 





Ramsey Poultry Farm, 


Sale—30 
100, 
Clarence 





W. H. Williams, Durham, Ni. Cc 

Brown Leghorn Egges—i5 ‘cents for 15 
eggs. Brown Leghorns exclusively, on free 
range. S. M. Mealy, Columbia, Va. 

Single Comb White Leghorn ‘and Buff 
Plymouth Rock eggs, $1 per 15; $5—100. 
George Turberville, Fairfax, Va 

Single Comb White Leghorns on free 
range—Eggs, $1 for 15; $4 per hundred. 
Mrs. R. D. Cowherd, Island, Va. 

Single Comb White Leghorns hatching 
eggs, day old chicks. Custom hatching. 
Cunningham Poultry Farm, Lancaster, 8S. C. 

Single Comb White Leghorns (Wyckoff 
strain), New York noted winter layers; 75c. 


Crouse, 


White 
$4; 32 
Shenk, 


won seven 


Noted 
75e. and 
Crouse, 





~ Leghorn 
Heavy 


Single ¢ Cc Yomb 
large and 
what you 
sitting at 


Ww hite 
vigorous. 
have been 


$1. Pine View 
C. 


eggs. 
layer 
wanting, so 
Farm, 


Stock 
s. Just 
try a 
North 





Augusta, s. 
Baby 


Ten Thousand 
Young’s strain Single 
only. April, May and June 
cents each, in any quantity. 
shipped promptly and are never 
days old when shipped. No order t 
Eggs, $5 per hundred, $2. 
for fifteen. We guarantee deliverie 
please you. Alabama Leghorn 
Office, 2700 Avenue F, Birmingham, 


Chicks Fo 
Comb White 


delivery, 
Hatching eggs 
over 


50 for thirty, 


r Sale— 
Leghorns 
ten 


two 
oo large. 
$1.50 
s and to 


Farms Co., 


Ala, 








Special 
horn Egg 


Price 
s for 


on Single 
Hatching—From the 
States. They are scientifically 
to meet the requirements of the 
of Perfection by people that know h 


the best blood lines obtainable 
States or England. We bought the 
gardless of price and today they 
the monarch of Leghorndom, 
strain that covers Dixie like 
are bred on the largest and 
poultry farm south of the 


the de 
best 


Why not buy from a reliable 
buy the best? Special price for 
only: Eggs for hatching, any num 
1 to 10,000 at 5c, an egg. Yearling 
pullets at $1.25 each. 


Farm, T. M. Bost, Prop., Wise, N. 


Comb White 


They are 


Leg- 
greatest 


egg laying strain of Leghorns in the United 
br 
start to finish for heavy egg produc 


ed from 
tion and 
Standard 
ow. Our 


great strain of Leghorns were produced from 
in the 


United 
best re- 
stand as 
the 
w. They 
equipped 


Mason and Dixon 
line, the home of moge than 15,000 Leghorns. 
breeder and 


15 days 
ber from 
hens and 


The Warren Poultry 
Cc. 





MINORCAS, 








Black Minorca eggs at reduced 
for $1. B. C. Routh, Randleman, 


price; 15 


N. C, 














ORPINGTONS. 
~ White ¢ Orpington Cockerels, $1 to $5 L. 
H. English, Gibson, N. C. 





“White Orpington 
Cockerels, . each, 
thage > N. 


$1.50 per sitting. 
H, C. Dowd, Car- 


egess, 
Mrs. 





Kellerstrass White Orpingtons for sale= 


Eggs, $2 per 15. Write L. G. Ferrell, Kine 
ston, N. Cc. 

White Orpington Eggs—$5 per hundred, 
Woman’ s College, Meridian, Miss. 


White Or pingtons, eggs and stock at 
duced prices. Leef Poultry Yard, 
ingham, N. 


White Orpingtons—None better, 
per 15, $3 per 30. 
Faikland, N. 


Buff 
winners. 
anteed. 





re- 
Rock- 





eggs $2 
Treat-You-Right Farm, 





Orpingtons—Eggs 
Stock for sale. 
Bloom Kendall, 


now from _ prize 
Satisfaction guar- 
Shelby, N. C. 


Farm—Kellerstrass 





Mapleshades Chrystal 


White Orpingtons—Blood from $100 cocker- 
el and 330 eggs Cockerels, $3 to $5 each; 
eggs, $3.50 per 15. Mrs. Jno. Swing, Mocks- 
ville, N. C, 

Cook strain, Single Comb Buff Orpingtons 
exclusively. Baby chicks $1.50, $3 per 
dozen. . Eggs, $1.50, $3 per fifteen. Orders 
promptly filled. Miss Julia Jones, Tobac- 


coville, N. C. 


Superb Golden Buff Orpingtons—Bred for 
winter layers. Stock $2 up. Eggs delivered 











by post. Utility yards, $1.50; special mated 
pens, $3. Elk-Villa Poultry Yards, Elkin, 
North ¢ Carolina, 

For two years my Buff Orpingtons have 
cleared me $3 each. Prize-winning type at 
utility price. Eggs $1.50 for 15; $5 per 
hundred, Half-wild turkey eggs $2.50 a 
dozen. Mrs. W. D. Dickinson, Burkeville, 
Virginia, 

White Orpington Eggs—English strain, 


Miss Cary of England. 
for crossing, to give vigor and egg produc- 
tion. Stock from eggs cost $50 for 15. If 
you want the best, buy. Thos. Washington, 
Woodford, Va 


Purest blood. Fine 














REDS 

Eges—Rose Comb Re ds, | $1 to $3 for 15. 
W. C. Vincent, Greenville, N. C. 

‘Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds. Select 
eggs 15—$ De * I Beavers, Apex, IN,. Ge 

cinaie ‘Comb Rhode Island Reds—Selected 
stock. Red to the skin. Bred to lay. Eggs, 
$1.50 per 15, post. U. W. Long, 


by parcel 
Tobacc oville BLING. “Ge 


Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—E EES, Si; 

$3 per 15, delivered: from choice se- 

of high-grade _ birds. E. L. Bar- 
Raleigh, N. C. 


~ Eges—$1 per 15; $5 per 100. 1 


$1.50, 
lections 
tholomew, 


From n choice 








| Rhode Island Reds and White Leghorns, 
Single Combs; from best pens, $1.50 per 15 
3aby chicks, 1214 cents; $10 per 100. Sea- 
grove Poultry Farm, Seagrove, N. C 

Lester Tompkins _ strain Single Comb 
Rhode Island Red eggs for hatching, $1 for 
15; $6 for one hundred, Indian Runner 
Ducks eggs $1 for twelve. Stock at a bar- 
gain. Armeega Poultry Farm, Kittrell, N. C. 

ROCKS, 
15 prepaid, st. Ci De 


3arred Rock Eggs, 
Tobaccoville, N, ¢ 
Thompson Strain of Barred | Rocks—Eggs, 
and $2 sitting. A. Jones, Oakwoods, 
North Carolina. 


E ggs—Ringlet 


Hamm, 


si 





Barred Rocks; farmers’ 








best chickens. Fifteen—one dollar. West- 
ern Slope | Ranch, Salisbury, N. C. 
Barred Roc ks, , White Leghorns (prize 
winners), chicks, $1.25 dozen; eggs, 75c. 
sitting; ’s4 .75—100. Marion Moseley, Jeff- 
ress, Va. 
Entire farm devoted to White Rocks, 20 


cockerels for sale. 
to $2.50 for 15, 
Asheboro, N. 


Ringlet Barred 
strains, $1.50 for 
Holland turkey 


Eggs for hatching, $1.50 
Randolph Poultry Farm, 





Rock eggs; 
15; $6 for 
eggs, $3 per 12. 


very best 
100. White 
Mrs. Keesee 























Brooking, Somerset, Va. 

Barred Plymouth Rocks, Buff Orping- 
tons. Eggs from my choicest fowls, beau- 
tiful birds, $1.50 per sitting. Geo, P. Whit- 
beck, Southern Pines, N. ¢ ‘ 

segs for Hatching—F rom the best in the 
South, Barred, Buff, White, and Partridge 
Plymouth Rocks, My birds win wherever 
shown. @, McLaurin, Dillon, & C. 

W hite Rocks—Fishel strains— blue ribbon 
winners. Eggs $2 per 15; $3 per 30. Indian 
Runner Duck Eggs. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. RR. Dalyrmple, ‘Jone sboro, N. C. 

Eggs for Hatching—From White Rocks 
and wv vyandottes,, White and Fawn and 
White Runner Ducks, $1 per sitting. For 
further information write W. B. Coulter, 

‘, 


Connelly Springs, N. 


Barred Plymouth | Rock Eggs, , $1. 50 per per 
sitting of 15 eggs; White Plymouth Rock 
eggs, $2 per sitting of 15 eggs; White Wyan- 
dotte eggs, $1.50 per sitting of 15 eggs. 
Groome & Sons, Greensboro, N. C. 


WYANDOTTES. _ 








White 

















Wyandotte eggs, 15 for $1., H. 
Routh, Randleman, N. Cc. 

Vhite W yandotte 's—Coe okerel and eggs. 
First prizes Piedmont Fair, 1913. Mm. A, 
Holder, Clemmons, N. C 

White Wyandottes—Hatching eggs from 
prize winners now half price, $1 and $2 for 
15. i; © 


Frank Hamrick, Shelby, 


Save money by buying White and Golden 


























Wyandotte, White Runner duck eggs from 
Riverside Poultry Farm, Forest City, N. 
DUCKS, 

Fawn Runner Duck Eges, $1 per r dozen. 
W. L. Hall, Greenville, N. 

"White _ ‘Runner Eggs, $1 dozen. te 
Edwards, Aulander, North Carolina. 

Pekin Duck Eg 228 — From finest strains. 
Laying regularly since November 1. 6 6 
Flora, Tulls, N. C. 

White Indian Runner Duck eggs, Fishel 
strain, $1 dozen. John L, Ey; Jones- 
ville, S. C. Route 1, 

Fawn and White Indian Runner } Duck 
eggs; Single Comb White Leghorn eggs; 
either, 20 for $1.30, parcel post; none bet- 
ioe Bay View Poultry Farm, Shelltown, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
Indian Runner 
Hogs, W. F. 


Strictly pure Wild Mallard Eggs, fifteen 
— each, T. Croonenberghs, Lynnhaven, 
ae 


“White Indian Runner Duck Bgzs—$2 doz. 


Ducks 


and Hampshire 
Kessler, va, 


Buchanan, 



































en, delivered; from prize winners. Eureka 
Stock Farm, Raleigh, N. c. 
TURKEYS 4 

Bourbon Red Turkey Toms, $4, I: 
Williamson, Spring Mills, Va, 

Mammoth White Holland Turkey Eggs, 
$3 dozen. White Wyandotte Eggs $1—16; 
J. F. Pollard, Greenville, NN. 

MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 

Baby Chicks, 8c.; Ducklings, 15c. Johnson 
Poultry Farm, Coulwood, Va. 

‘Cornish Indian Games. Write Mrs. W. T. 
Barnes, _ Blackstone, Virginia. 

Light _ Brahma, _ White Orpington, Black 
Minorca Eggs, 16, $1. Toulouse Goose Eggs, 
six, $1. Minnie Patterson, China Grove, N.C, 

~ For Sale—Eg zs from my fine Red Cuban 
Pit Games, $2.50 per fifteen, delivered; aso 
pair coon and opossum hounds, M. I. 


Crawford, Tiger, Ga. 





Eggs for Hatching—White 
and Indian Runner Ducks, § 
ting. Satisfaction gu 
Wright, Clinton, N. C. 

Blue Andalusians and “White F Faced | Black 
Spanish; winners at Tennessee and Georgia 
State Fairs, 1912-13. Eggs at $1.50 per 15, 
Be Ri Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn. 


~ Begs from Single Comb White, Brown 
and Buff Leghorn Anconas, Hamburgs, 
White and Buff Orpingtons, 15 for $1. Caro- 
lina Poultry | Farm, Reidsville, N. C. 


Orpingtons 
$1.50 per sit- 
aranteed, Mrs. I. C, 





~ Pure- bred I E ‘es—Singlo Comb _ Rhode 1 Isl- 
and Reds, Barred Rocks. 15 for $1.25, post- 
paid. Pine Hill Poultry Farm, Jacksonville, 
Georgia, 








Stock For Sale—Ducks and Chickens. Old 
and young. Indian Runner ducks, white 
and fawn. Rhode Island Reds, White Or- 
pintons, Owens strain. A. Lentz, Hick- 
ory, N. C. 

Mapleton Farms’ offer. select 200-egg 


strain White Leghorn and Barred Rock eggs, 
$i, > $3, $4 sitting. Won 10 firsts in two 
shows J. A. Groome, Prop., Greensboro, 
mm <, 





Farm's Folder on 
Anconas, Polish, Indian 
Orpington Ducks—of the 
firsts in four shows, 1913. 


Get Norwood Poultry 
Reds, Orpingtons, 
Runners and Buff 
best. Won 52 
Norwood, N. C ‘ 

30 White or Brown Leghorn Eggs, 
Write for free catalogue. 
Reds, Wyandotte, 
Brahmas, 
Shank, 





$1.50. 
32 varieties Rocks, 
Orpingtons, Langshans, 
aaa Anconas,, Clarence 
Luray, , Va 





Eg 228° from. _ prize-winning Single Comb 
Rhode Island Reds, $1.25 per 15; $2 per 30. 
Pure White Indian Runner Ducks, erect 
carriage. (Patton’s strain) eggs, $1.25 per 


12. Mrs. J. R. Matthews, Sanford, N. a 


~White-faced Black _ 
producers; won at 








vege 


great egg 
Morganton, 


Spanish; 
Charlotte, 


Statesville. Eggs cheap. Write for booklet. 
Also breed Andalusians, Anconas, Indian 
Runner Due ‘ks. Leslie Bolick, Conover, N, oO 








Eggs _ for Hatching—W hite and Brown 
Leghorns, $1. Rose Comb Reds, White and 
Columbia Wyandottes, $1.25 Black Or- 
pingtons, $1.50. Partridge Plymouth Rocks, 
$2 per 15 eses Murray Stock Farm, Clare- 
mont, N, 





Eges for Hatching — From Exhibition 
Barred Plymouth Rocks and Single Comb 
White Orpingtons, Winners, Oxford, Ra- 
leigh, Greensboro, Asheville, Charlotte, and 
Norfolk, Va. Price, $3 sitting, or two sit- 
tings, for $5. Best stock, A. J. Cheek, Mem- 
ber “A. P. A.,”’ Henderson, N, C. 


Stock and eggs from America’s foremost 
strains, range raised, trapnested White, 
Black and Buff Orpingtons, Partridge Rocks, 
Cornish Games and Runner Ducks, Largest 
poultry plant in Southeast. Pens scienti- 
fically mated and headed by Imported and 
Southern champion males. Illustrated Mat- 
ing List and Poultry Guide free. Beverlea 
Plantation, Harry Lee Harllee, Owner and 
Manager, Darlington, S..C, 


INCUBATORS __ 


Sale or E héaeentne | Chas. C Cyphers 
and Buffalo Incubator, 244 eggs; good as 
new. One Graphophone in first-class order, 
with 25 records. Will exchange for fowl, 
or write what you have. Mrs, B. B. Robin- 
son, Franktown, Va, 


SEEDS AND PLANTS — 








For 





ws LLL ees 


“BEANS. 
Yellow Soja 
Lake 
Black Soy Beans—$2, 
and order from J, W. 








Mammoth Sale. 


W. S. Dudley, 

Prolific 
sure 
N.. C, 


Beans 
Landing, N. C. 


for 











f.¢.0, Boe 
Poyner, Moyock, 





Mammoth 
Grown by 
ing, nH. ¢. 


Yellow 
farmer, 


Beans for § 
Adams, Lake 


Sale— 


Land- 


Soy 
E 





Prices 
Write Burrus & Parker, 


Soy Beans for 
right. Select stock. 
New Bern, N. C. 
Mammoth 
One dollar 
f.o.b. E. 
E. Sykes ¢ 


Velve t 
North 


Sale—Any quantity. 


Yellow Soja Beans for Sale— 
and seventy-five cents for bushel, 
City, N. C. Cash with order. J. 
& Brother, Columbia, N. C. 


Beans from farmer to farmer. 
grown Florida Velvet Beans are the 
best. Chop short this year. Our supply 
limited. Sacked in double bags; $2.50 per 
bushel, f. o. b. Quincy, Fla, Owl Com- 
mercial Co., Quincy, Fla. 


BERMU DA, 


Now the time to plant Bermuda Grass 
roots. In sacks at $2.50 per hundred. Mid- 
dleton Farms, Clarks Hill, Ss. Cc. 

CORN. 


Seed 
Stallings, 





is 








White Prolific 
Mrs. W. H. 
Biggs’ 
bushel. 
Intosh, 
Seed 
lific, $2 


Corn—Bushel, 
Spring Hope, N. 
7-year Prolific Seed Corn, $2 
Satisfaction guaranteed. J. C. 
Martins Mill, N. C, 
Corn, selected with care. Very pro- 
bushel. Reference, Loganville Bank- 


$2.25. 
Cc. 





per 
Mc- 








ing Co. William Watson, Logansville, Ga. 
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seed Corn for Sale—Hembree _ variety, Fine Seed Chufas for Sale—Charles | 
large, well shaped, white ears; fine yielder, | Powell, Jr., Smithfield, N. C 
Also Batts’ E le: ae Gate Bich, ee: Bermuda Grass Sets—Guano sack full, one | 
yielder, Per bus 1el, stig oo ‘Ashdr eg $ “<*> | dollar f. o. b., station. Lawrence S. Wolfe, 
peck, 75c. Cash with order. Send 10 cents Orangeburg, 8. C 
for sample ear by mail, John P, Cheney, | - i ibemcsiosas : ; 
Marietta, Ga. Pg Lettuce, vo ee ce aoe 
— [AEA “Tn anole “Dib meek oe eee sparagus and ubar roots; 

Biggs Seven-ear Corn—For 20 years I | torgeradish sets. Ask for price list. Geo. | 
have been growing this highly prolific corn. M. Todd, Greensboro, N. C. } 
J made one year 35 barrels to acre, never | : - ——— = | 
less than 15. The North Carolina Agricul- | ‘Macklin’s Plants—Tomato, pepper, ‘and | 
tural Departme nt’s 1912 report states that | eggplants. By express, $2.50 ber 1,000; 500 | 
this corn made the highest vield of all va- | for $1.50. By mail, soe. per 100; 500 for | 
rieties tested year before; $3 bushel; $5 $2. Sweet potato plants, Providence, Nor- | 
two bushels; $1 peck, Noah Biggs, Scot- | ton Yam, Nancy Hall and Sugar Yam, | 
land Neck, N. C. price on application. _ Catalogue free. Wm, | 
— COTTON. Mac klin, Dinsmore, Fla, ar ae tail 
rae oT ar Taser ORLAatta ahaa Tom: Plants, grow i e ence 

Toole’s Improved Karly Prolific Cotton | strong. Send. §i.25 for 00; $2 for 1.000, 
Seed—Best world over, Wilt resistant— | stocky plants, by express. Send 50c. for 
holds record lint RAE A ASL Prices rea- 1,00, $1.25 for 300; $2 for 300, postpaid. 
sonable. G,. L, Toole, Aiken, S.C. __| For rerooted plants send double. Damp | 
~ Barly Selected Cleveland Cotton Seed— | moss on_ roots. Wakefield Plant Farm, | 
Free from disease, $1.00 bushel while they | Charlotte, North Carolina, 
last. Trice, $2. Selected two-earned cern, | “Tomato Plants—Millions of them. Strong, | 
g1 peck. W. L, Kennedy, ,Temple, Ga, hardy, open-air grown, the standard varie- 
“Cleveland Big Boll Cotton Seed for Sale— _ ties, Earliana, Redfield Beauty, Globe and 
These secd delinted and placed in 2%-bushel June Pink, $1.50 per thousand, or will de- 
bags and offered for sale, f.o.b. my depot, liver by parcel post, or express, for $1.75. 
Enfield, N. C. Price, $1.25 per bushel of 30 Cabbas ge; Fi. Velvet bean seed, $2.50. 
pounds. Money must accompany all ord ‘Ys 3ear’'s Head Farms, Pine Castle, Fla. 
for these seed. Cc. A, Williams, Sr., Ring- Ready middle of April, Tomato Plants 
wood, N. ue aes _ grown thin on beds, hence stocky. Send 
For Sale—Nine hundred bushels of Shine’s , $1.50 for 500; $2.50 for 1,000, by express; 
Early Prolific Cotton Seed, Improved, from | 60 cents for 100; $1.60 for 300 by mail. For 
best selected stalks by originator. No other | re-rooted plants send two-thirds more. 
cotton grown or ginned on farm. No An- | Smaller seed-bed plants, $1.50 per 1,000, 
thracnose. $1 per bushel, f. 0. b.; 10 bushel by express. Sweet Potato plants, $1.75 to 
lots or over, freight prepaid. Cash with | $2 per 1,000. Moss on roots. Free cata- 
order. First come, first served, J, A. Shine, logue Vegetable Plants. Wakefield Plant 
Originator, Faison, N. C. Farm, Charlotte, N. C, 

PEAS. 

For Sale—Mixed Cowpeas. Hall & Moore, SCHOOLS / AND COLLEGES 
Greenville, N.C. : : . . Money Lent on Se holarships — Positions 
5 Field Peas Wanted—500 bushels good | Suaranteed, $600-$900; fare paid. Piedmont 
stock. Name best price. Burrus & Parker, Business College, Lynchburg, Va. 

New Bern, N. C. __ | Civil Service, Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
Pe a5 3rabham, Iron, Clay; mixed, sound | typewriting, penmanship, telegraphy, etc, 
stock; new bags. Samples and prices on | Real Western Union supplies used, Main | 
application. Rood Bros, Omaha, Ga, line wires, Positions secured, Write for par 
—_—— — ——————=— | tiCuiaArs, Spence’s Business School, Galds- 

Peas for Sale—Whippoorwill ‘and Clays, boro, N. C. 
$2.25; Iron $2.50; Mixed $2.15 per bushel 
f. o. b. Silverstreet, S. C. H. O. Long, 
gilverstrect, SC. MISCELLANEOUS 

> wn ; we 
PEANUTS. a aeereeen Crushed Oyster Shells for Poultry—100 

No. 1 North Carolina Seed Peanuts for pounds, 55¢.; 500, $2.25; 1,000, $4. Oakshore 
sale. Spicer & King, _Folkstone, N.C; Poultry Farm, Waverly Milts; 8, CG: 

~ Sound Hand- pie ked Virginia Peanuts— Corned Herrings for Sale—Six dollars for 
$1.25 bushel. Also large peanuts that grow | thousand f,o.b. E, City, N. GC. Cash with 
upright, easy to cultivate, good for hay mak- | order, J. E, Sykes & Brother, Columbia, 
ing, large yielder, $1.15 bushel. L. P. Wood- | N. C, 
ard, Wilson, N.C. c - ig Send for Free Bodklet All” about pat- 

Peanuts, Valancia, for Sale—Decided im- | ents and their cost, “ What to Invest,”’ ‘‘Sale 
provement over any variety in common use. | of Patents,’ ete. Shepherd & Campbell, 
Pods close and well filled. Two to four | 500 L. Victor Building, Washington, DD: C, 

> » J j € > ft o g j , ear , aaa are eS ——en - EEE were 

i tate. n B mea Wueea suc ce auarear phi Pk, anted to Buy for Cash in Quantities 
Se eerest a é F . | Small or Large—Bags, bagging, rags, bones, 
making abundance of fine hay, $1.25 per ae é fi : 
bushel. ‘Thomas 8, Petitt, Enfield, N. C. rubber, Copper, brane; lead). Zink; Daper;, etc. | 
p Saseatea bade star) -sh , tne | SOUtHErN Wrecking & Metal Co. Inc, Kich- 

POTATOES. mond, Va. 

a Gnia Cte Seed Potatoe a= Catawba. Yams, | Leading manufacturers have engaged us 
$3.25 per barrel. Cash with order. R. H. to sell big over-stock. Prices. will surprise 
Yode YY, Hickory, _N c Ee Quality guaranteed. Write for par- 
Sirsa = 2 ticulars. Modern Mercantile Company, Ra- 

Genuine Tse Sweet Potatoes (Northern | leigh, N. C. 
variety), for sale, $1 bushel. Broadacre: | ———_—— = - 

Farms, Bonifoy, Fla. ve For Sale—Pure Georgia sugar cane syrup 
= aves ORS SEE EO | in 10-pound cans; six to case, $3; 12 five- 

Forty barrels of Hammond Potatoes— | pound cans to case, $3.25. Syrup sealed hot, 
Plantings (or slips) for sale. W. Al- | will keep indefinitely; no better made. F. 
fred, Bayboro, N, C. | A. Bush, Richland, Ga. 

Seed Sweet Potatoes—Pumpkin Yam and | Best Fireless Brooder made; raises 95 per 
Vineless, $1.25 per bushel, cash, E. M. | cent in every temperature. Hundred-chick 
Yoder, Hickory, N. C. | size, price $3; two for five fifty. Satisfac- | 

Geuine Nancy Hall potato plants, $1.75— | tion or money back, Woolley’s Poultry 
1,000. Order early and prevent delay. Glen- | Farm, Charlotte, N. C. bet. 
dale Farm, Lincolnton, N. C. Pure Recleaned Japanese Seeded Ribbon 

Nancy Hall Sweet Potatoes—Sound and | Cane Seed, high in sweetness, A good sub- 
pure seed and eating; 90 cents per bushel, | Stitute for Georgia ribbon, Heavy yielder. 
Welch Wilbur, Newberry, S. C. Gallon, 75c.; peck, $1.25; bushel, $3.50, ex- 

——— —— : era a | press paid. "M. _H. Blair, _ Sharon, Ss. Crs. 
gNancy, Hall Potato Plants —$1.6 0 per ee | Ww anted—One_ ram and : six e ewes (South- 
plants, Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. C downs), dropped last Decembe r, or January 

ee | dprevious; must be subject to registration. 

Sweet _ Potato Plants, $2; tomato, $1.50; | Would like to exchange high-class Angora 
Peppers, $2.50; eggplants, $3.50 per thou- | goats for them. L. C. Lawrence, Marion, 
sand, Fred Preston, Pine Castle, - Florida. 1 ie (Cee 

Potato Plants—‘‘Nancy Hall” and other | 
leading varieties, $1.75 thousand. Satisfac- FREE—‘“‘Where to Buy Farm Supplies,” 
tion guaranteed, Miss Bessie Ramsey, Lin- | a little booklet printed by us for the con- 
colnton, N. C. venience of merchants and farmers, It con- 
. the Mamous John B. Barringer Pride tains the names and addresses of most of 
Sweet Potato—They are unequaled; yellow | 0Ur guaranteed advertisers and is a handy 
and juicy, $1.50 per thousand. “Try them,” | book of reference. Address Advertising De- 
ca RB Barringer, Newton, N. C. partment, Progressive Farmer, and it will be 

ean ——_———. | cheerfully sent without cost to you. 

Nancy Hall, Providence, Porto Rican 
Sweet Potato Plants—Now ready. $1.50 per 
thousand, Send your order today to D. | f~ 2. | 
McFarren, Mobile, Ala., formerly of Foley. OUR LAND EXCHANGE 

Genuine Nancy Hall “Sweet Potato Plants 
at $1.75 per thousand, Cabbage $1; Toma- |] «We fonet gstend our general advertising guaran. 

‘a 50. Velvet oon seed, $2.50 per bushel. er should see land for himself before buying. But 

Entire satisfaction guaranteed. The Bear's no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 

Hi by Farms, Pine Castle, Fla. paper unless he shows us satisfactory references as 
i _— to his honesty and business responsibility. 

Sweet Potato Plants, Nancy Hall, $1.75 = 
Per thousand; Catawba Yams or Southern 
Queen, $1.50 per thousand. Will begin ship- Farms for Sale—L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, N. C 
Ping early in May. Let us book your or- | Guilford County Farms for Sale—J. A. 
ai r. Yoder Bros., Hickory, N. C. : | Groome, Greensboro, N. C 
een gh agg ag he ot A tc Let Me Sell Your Farm at Auction—Expe- 

mpkin Yam, Early Red, and Big Stem | yienced Real Estate Auctioneer, Chas, C. 
Jersey sweet potatoes; will also have plants | Davis, Winston-Salem, N. C 
from the above varieties by the 15th of | : soneel — —_—__________ na Ba id 
M Prices on application. Hickory Seed j Government Farms Free—Our official 112- 
Co., “Hic kory, N. C. | page book, ‘Vacant Government Lands,” 
af - = = | describes every acre in every county in U. 

Sweet Potato Slips Nancy Hall, Golden Ss How secured free; 1914 and 
B auty, Porto Rico, Triumph, and Big Stem ables. All about Irrigated Price 
Jersey, Grown from potatoes which yielded | oF cents postpaid, Vebb Publishing Co., 
400 to 600 bushels per acre, Price, $1.50 | Dept. 101, St, Paul, Minn, 

Dp thousand in large quantities. Why not | -———— 
buy the best? J, R. Davis, Bartow, Fla. | For Sale—Excellent bright tobacco farm 

ornate ~——— | of 150 acres four miles from Chase City; 

Wakefield's Improved strains of Nancy | gooq buildings; well watered; good neigh- 
Hall, Triumph, Norton Yam bay Vineless | horhood: convenient to school and church. 
+ cet :, otato Plants, $1. u5 DEP 2 00Us Pro- | Bargain at $2,750. For full particulars, and 

am $1.50, and, Peachbloom (best | catalog of other farms, write Jeffreys, Hes- 

Srown), $2 per 1,000, by express, after May | tap @ Company, Chase City, Virginia. 

Is All varieties, $2 during April. Damp s 7 A 
moss on roots. Free price list Vegetable | Two Farms for Sale in one of tho best 
Plants. Wakefield Plant Farm, Charlotte, | neighborhoods in North Carolina, with the 
N. ¢ | best school advantages to be had in the 

- State. , One farm contains about 90 acres 

MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS. | of red land—about one-half mile from Guil- 

; —_ - — - | ford College Land lays well, and is well 

Ornamental Plants, 3ulbs, Shrubs, and | watered: it has a four-room house, barn, 

ees— Ask for catalog. Geo. M. Todd, oe ildings Fruits: Apples 

Greensboro, N. Cc and other outbuile gs. se: 4 pp 3 

eee peaches and grapes. Another tract con- 

Sell Trees—Fruit “trees, pecan trees, ‘shade tains about 16 acres, and is on macadam 
trees; roses, ornamental, etc. Easy to sell; road; land lays well and has new eight-room 
big profits. Write today. Smith Bros. Dept. house. For any other information write, 
26. Concord, Ga. Cc. S. Cude, Winston-Salem, N. C. 








BUR CLOVER IN ALABAMA 





Interesting Experience With This 
Great Pasture and Soil-improving 
Plant 


HAVE been “‘monkeying” with bur 

clover for several years, and my 
experience will enable others to take 
a short cut to success with this great 
plant. I have sandy land deficient in 
lime, potash, phosphate, nitrogen and 
vegetable matter. 

I have this clover growing on the 
sand rock gravel that I hauled from 
the bed of the river, and blooming 
more profusely than anywhere else. I 
have it on sand with sand subsoil 


now, April 6, beginning to bloom, 12 
inches high, a solid mat in my front 
yard. I have had on this one-tenth 


of an acre more grazing than I needed 
for 50 hens ever since January 15. I 
have more eggs and larger than any- 
eye I know, and lots of eggs to sell 

ll the time when eggs are scarce and 
high. 

Plant your front yard in clover. 
Fence this so as to keep chickens out 
until January 15 every year, and then 


you will see clover grow and hear 
hens cackle. 


The reasons I 
the front yard 


advocate planting in 
is because it is gen- 


erally less cultivated and more fer- 
tile and free of obnoxious seeds, nut- 
grass, wild onions, etc., and plant 
diseases. Also it is pleasing, prot- 
itable, and constantly before your 
eyes, reminding you of its worth. 
An acre properly prepared will 
make 100 bushels of seed, worth 


$150. Hands in gathering my seed 
averaged 10 bushels apiece each day, 
and they do not gather $15 worth of 
cotton each in one day. 

Your front yard can be made a pas- 
ture for your chickens for two months 
when you have no green feed for 
them and produce $150 worth of seed 
per acre, besides soil to inoculate for 
future planting. You will have the 
full assurance that these—seed and 


soil—are clean and will not infest 
land with pests where planted. 
Clover does best on stiff, well- 


drained lands. I find my best clover 
on land too stiff to cultivate success- 
fully—good pasture land. 
W. A. WADSWORTH. 
Prattville, Ala. 





Cut-Over Pine Lands—in Wayne County, 
Miss. For corn, cotton, general farming, 
stock raising, nuts, tobacco, vegetables and 
fruit. Elevated country. Good water. $6 
to $10 per acre. Terms: one-fourth cash, 
liberal terms on balance. For illustrated 
folder and maps sent free, address Geo. Kil- 
born, Sec’y, Mobile, Ala. Mention this paper. 


No. 494—Virginia Farm—200 $4,000. 
Best land in Virginia, in fruit belt; splen- 
did neighborhood, magnificent view. Con- 
siderable good timber; four miles from rail- 
way town over good road; small residence; 
tenant house; two stables and other out- 
buildings. 3earing orchard of seven acres. 
For particulars regarding this and other 
Virginia farms, address Edward S. Wilder 
& ‘Co, Charlottesville, Va. 


No. 417—V irginia Farm—312 Acres, 
On fine road convenient to railway 
and college town. 175 acres cleared; 
splendid, productive soil; lies smooth 
level; well fenced and watered; good 
room dwelling situated in beautiful grove; 
large barn and usual outbuildings; good 
orchard and fine garden. For particulars 
regarding this and other Virginia farms, 
address Edward 8S, Wilder & Co., Char- 
lottesville, Va. 





Acres, 


$6,5 








900. 
village 

all 
and 
six- 


to 
sandy, 
fa- 
to- 
and 


Land—*True 
soil, with 


Sale—Bright Tobacco 
name,” deep gray top 
gray and yellow subsoil. Fine shipping 
cilities; on the Virginian Railway; good 
bacco market; improved roads: churches, 
up-to-date schools, No malaria, land un- 
dulating, and cheaper than elsewhere. One 
hundred fine farms, Honorable dealing; 
titles guaranteed. Investigate this  pro- 
town and prosperous section of 
Virginian Realty Co., Inc., Ken- 


For 
the 


-essive 











WILL YOU TAKE ORDERS 


for our new Automatic Combined Tool? Lifting Jack 

Wire Fence Stretcher and Splicer, Post and Stump Puller 

TireTightener, Cable Maker, Vise, Press, Hoist,etc. Saves 

| cost of 16toolsuseddaily. We manufacture other mechan 

| ical specialties—all new, high class—guaranteed for 5 years 

| Newplans. Samples loaned. Outfit FREE. Write at once 
| foragencyoffer. CHAS, E. BENEFIEL Co., 

911 Industrial Bldg. Indianapolis, Ind, 


THIS IS THE TIME OF INCREASE 


At this season of the year our advertising 
begins rapidly to increase in volume. Most 
of the old-timers—our friends of former 
years—are with us again, and a few new- 
comers are making their maiden speech this 
fall. 

Let us read what they have to say, for 
many times they tell us things we ought to 
know but do not, and always they point the 
way to better and safer buying. 

We think the advertising in The Progres- 
sive Farmer this fall is more interesting 
tham ever. 








—— 
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Read “Farmers’ Market Bulletin” 
HE North Carolina Department of 
Agriculture and Experiment Sta- 

tion have recently undertaken a no- 


table innov 
“Farmers’ 
originating 


Market Bulletin,’ 


ation in the issuing of a 
an idea 


with Mr. EF. P. Latham, 


one of the most progressive members 


of the State 


Board of Agriculture. 


The idea of this bulletin is to bring 


farmers wh 


o have general farm pro- 


duce for sale quickly into touch with 
farmers who wish to buy such pro- 
duce, 

In the bulletin just issued are 
names and addresses of farmers who 
have for sale, wheat, oats, hay, corn, 


peanuts, ap 


potatoes, cowpeas, 


lard, syrup, 
Carolina 
such produ 
Wea. thes 
ment 


blanks anc 


farmers 


Camp, 
Station, 


ples, sweet potatoes, Irish 
soy beans, meats, 
honey, ete. Other North 
who wish to sell 
cts should write to Prof. 

Agricultural Experi- 
West Raleigh, for free 
1 regulations for listing 


products in the next bulletin. 


The Pro 
glad, indee 
its hearty 
North 
themselves 


Carolina farmers 


gressive Farmer is very 
d, to give this movement 
support, and we hope all 
will avail 
of this effort of the State 


to give a little A, B, C assistance in 


marketing 


and advertising. We are 


also glad to see that the department 


recognizes 
pass the li 
ation and 
nalism and 
letin, in p 
general fa 


plish a great work by developing 


idea of bi 


the fact that it should not 
nes of reasonable cooper- 
go into policies of pater- 
State socialism. The bul- 
romoting an exchange of 
rm produce, will accom- 
the 
among 


isiness marketing 


the great body of plain farmers who 


have not 
but it 
the S 


heretofore had this 
does 
tate should not go 


idea; 
well to recognize that 
into the busi- 


ness of advertising special breeds of 


livestock 
seeds and 
not go 
tising spec 


and 


into the business of 


special varieties of 
plants, just as it should 
adver- 


ial brands of shoes or bak- 


ing powder or smoking tobacco. 


But wha 


that every 


t we started out to say is 
North Carolina farmer 


with produce to sell or buy should 


write Prof. 
letin shoul 
people. 


Camp at once. The bul- 
d be of great help to our 





Lime Tests in Georgia 


ESULTS 


corn, ¢ 
been obtair 
in 12 
years. 
ducted by 


Prof. John 

While fr 
the last w 
said about 


the Georgi 
economical 
The 





rate of 


however, a 


The ave 


Georgia or 
three crops mentioned, 
follows: 


are 
acre 


as 
each 
ton, 110.4 
pea hay, 
The 
gia or the 


as 


pounds se 
pounds of 


oats on 
one year’s 





counties of Georgia, 
These tests have been con- 


lime 
burnt lime, 


more ot 3, 


516 
aver 


follows: 
corn per acre per 


in the use of lime for 
-otton and cowpeas have 


1ed from leading soil types 
for two 


the Department of Agron- 


omy of the Georgia State College of 
Agriculture, 


under the direction of 
R. Fain. 

om two years’ experiments 
ord, of course, cannot be 
the benefits of lime, the 


facts are interesting and indicative. 
As would naturally be expected, the 
cowpea fared better as a result of an 


application of lime than the other two 
crops. “Legumes and lime,” is a 


slogan which is being proclaimed to 


a farmer as the basis for 


soil building. 
used in these tests was 
and was applied at the 


1,000 pounds per acre. 


Crushed limestone of good quality is, 


dvocated as being as good, 
being required. 
rage results of the North 
Piedmont tests for the 
for two years 
Increase of corn per 
year, bushels; for cot- 
pounds seed cotton; cow- 
pounds »er 
e results for 


Q 7 
oOo. 


acre. 
South Geor- 
Plain region, are 
1.3 bushels of 
r, increase of 80 
ed cotton per acre, 1,168 
cowpea hay per acre. 


ag 
Coastal 
increase, 


yee 


Experiments have been started in 
the 


same tracts with only 


results, but results will not 


be published until at least two years’ 


average is obtained. 
CHARLES A. WHITTLE. 
Georgia State College of Agricul- 
ture. 














































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Do You Want Money? 


va Wi 


THEN LISTEN! You can have it 


if you will put your name and address on a 
postal card today and mail it to us at once. We will! 
put you in yourown, eo business where you 
will make $5 to $20 aday. Youcan doit just the same 
as our othermen. Here are some latereports: Cable, 
of Wyo., writes: “Made $27.00 in 2 hours.” Bryant, 

f Colo., made $16.00 _ in 6 hours. 

Evans of Miss., says: * 





Yeo 

Hun- 

dreds of actual, bona fide eens like 
ese on file. 

Now is your chance to get out of the 

“time clock’ line and the “*pay en- 

ade. Be a one minute 

New business-tre- 


spare time—big, quick, clean profits 
at private houses, parties, picnics, on 
the street, in thesmall towns, in great 
cities, at fairs, ca se agg es Sg 
reunions, © pete 

meets, eic-s ote. -—NO EXPERIENCE 


NEEDED—Profits begin at once—first 
ay— mo minute —and you, Make 
500% on pay A =a ge *t delay 
—don’t wait — act e at once 
for complete free taformation about 


\ The “MANDEL” 
Post Card Machine 


A new invention—wonderfal machine, that takes, finishes and delivers five different styles of photos. 


Turns out original post card _ photos 
here you take 


the spot wi 


(also button pictures) at the rate o 


h 
Wonderful, new, ennntio ree a minute right on 


P startling 





Photos Direct on Post Gards 
Without Plates, Films, Printing or Dark Room 


Machine is everything 
arrests attention, compels immediate order from every onlooker, 


in one—a complete portable post card gallery. Excites interest, 


Small capital starts you. Sale 


of supplies that come to ey with outfit practically gives you back entire investment—and you have 


the business clear and fu 
immediate sales—immediate em if you are sincere and really 
Y—show us that 


DO NOT DELA 
to get the money. 


Write NOW_AT ‘ONCE—INFORMA' 


ly established. You begin mare money the same nd the ontfit arrives. 
want to make $2,000 this year— 
re in earnest—that. x u mean Y esineoe. Ye will Goad Fee how 

ION 1S FREE, Address ei: ‘ice, 


THE CHICAGO FERROTYPE COMPANY 


524, Ferro 


type Buliding, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Dept. 524, Public Bank Bldg., 


“told ‘WEW YORK, N. Y. 








Ss 





Por’ wet weather,— 






> Satefection Guaranteed 





THE MARKETS 


RALEIGH MARKETS 
(Report Furnished by Barbee & Co.) 


Cotton. 











comfort 


wear Tower's 


ION). SNIGOIING |». oss eencecccss 18% 
. Strict middling ...c.ccccccccee 18% 
Fish Brand Middling ............ ovteresix ae 


- REFLEX 
SLICKER 


Flour, Hay and Grain 
(Report Furnished by C. B. Gill & Co.) 
Flour—per barrel—wholesale prices: 





” SAB GTOGRE «2.20065. rrr ri $5.15 @$5.60 
It is all you want, or Lower grades ears ran 4.40@ 4.90 
can get, in @ rough Corn—NG,* F WHIRE: .0cciciccsccess es 98 
and ready service coat. No. 2 mixed ......5<. oe 96 

oughly waterproof Timothy hay, per ton .........$22. boo s26. 00 
and strong at every point. 
$3.00 st vour. Provisions 
Snowdrift shortening .......cccccccece hy ” 


Compound, tierce basis .... 
Pure lard, tierce basis 


ey 


ee vcccceccceces Whe 








/. Pe Tass Ge, aways RebGie, SOI CHORES. 6. 600c0ccicnccceves 18 6 
BOSTON pay 
Tower Canadien . Meats 
ams, sugar-cured .........+-+. 18 @20 © 
Limited, Toronto ots Cotaleg fee "1H Reg. ribs, 40-45 ....... NIINT! 12% @12%e 








JACKS. 
35 KENTUCKY “MAMMOTH JACKS 


We will cut the prices from $100 














SAVANNAH COTTON 


(Report furnished by W. T. Williams, Editor 
The Cotton Record) 





oe ss te? J —_ our barns April 8 
‘or next thirty days. 
pric on percheron stallions, Ordinary Ltteee Serr creer eee 
mares and saddle horses. If you Good ordinary ....cceccsees Secee 22% 
want a bargain come to our farms, TM TUIGOTINE 6 6.c0s0sis cee sss 12% 
and or wire us when to ex- BEA UU Bs es 6150's. 5s: Spree ie 
pect you. Good, middling ........ SE ere 
Cook & Brown, Total sales—bales .......... aswaiawnee, eee 
Lexington, Ky. Cottonseed, carload lots, per ton.......$25.00 
‘s mes Cottonseed Meal, per tO... ... 2s cece 28.50 
JACKS FOR SALE Guaranteed breeders Cottonseed hulls, per ton..... Ce Ceeeeee ae 


and registered. Write The cotton market has been very firm this 


or come and see barn on electric line at Green- | week, and prices have moved upward. Fair- 
dale. __S. C. NUNNELLEY, Gis ate cls mame Gas wear mee 
Route 6, Lexington, Ky. ; . ? 


stock here now is much reduced, and most 





AT STUD 
Hard Cash’s Clip Registered Pointer, (Piedmont Sam 
by Diana Hard Cash), White Liver and Ticked, beautiful 
marked great bird dog, fee $10. 
**Tonawonda” Registered Llewellen Setter, Stedmans 
and Whetstone by Lady Piedmont), B. W. and Tan, ex- 
tra wide, fast and snappy, no better blood in America, 


of that is held for higher prices, 
the recent advance has reached some of the 
more cheaply held lines. The causes of the 
firmness have been the accumulating evi- 
dences of a continued record breaking rate 
of consumption, rapid depletion of supplies, 
especially in this country, better general 


although 





fee $10. trade reports and backwardness in the start 
Cap’t Dick’s Rattler, (Spooks by Snow Flake, Register- | of the new crop. 3ears have become very 

pe ois, pore og Re inch, W. B. & Tan, sure true cold | much alarmed over the possibility that the 
Wie dined s rp Any of service’s. Reference: Peoples Soyer eny, nay. rompel ther. to Geliver 
National ar ee : exactly what they contracted to deliver, that 
: s , is real good cotton, and not any old stuff 
©. F, HEGE, Box 320, Winston-Salem, N.C. | ihnat might better suit their convenience, 

New York appears to be in trouble about 








getting cotton to meet short commitments 





THE MAN WHO GETS AHEAD 





from the South, and 


is now reported as ar- 
ranging to get some back from Liverpool. 
Meantime, Liverpool is far from having any 
surplus to spare, for Great Britain is still in 


E : : | the market trying to buy more on this side. 
_ Modern farming, like modern manufactur- | pxisting conditions have long been predict- 
ing, is on a highly competitive basis. We | ¢q in this colurrn, but the worst is yet to 
must keep up with the times to make a | come. . 
profit, and the man who makes the greatest Spring is very backward in starting, es- 
profit is the man ahead cf the times, pecially in the early section of Texas. An- 
E other cold wave just reaching Texas will 
In this day no farmer could go back to] cause a further delay, and the lateness of 
hand labor, for his cost of production would j the annual thaw in the upper valleys will 
be greater than his crop is worth. make the overflows much later than usual, 


Many a good farmer keeps ahead of his 
neighbor by carefully reading the advertis- 
ing in his farm paper. It 


No one knows yet how severe these floods 
may prove. A good deal is being said con- 
cerning the matter of proper seed supply. 
will be @ very serious matter indeed, if 
the first planting is lost to a considerable 











extent, 





NORFOLK COTTON 





(Reported by Eure Harris & Co., Norfolk, 
April 10 
Good midd 
Strict r 1 
Ph A ee een ae 13% 
Strict | 2 
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HICKORY EGGS AND BUTTER 


April 6 











Eggs—Fresh-gathered, per dozen....... l4ce 
Butter—Creamery, per pound.........6. 31c 
RULED. 8-0'664-0 5.0 560. E a OTS EHO ebee 13c 
VIRGINIA TOBACCO 
April 4 

The market at Richmond was quiet for 
the week, and only aboué 300,000 pounds of 
sun-cured and other dark goods were dis- 
posed of, The sales occupied a part of four 
days, and ali good stock brought fair prices, 
There were small sales on the Bedford 
City market, but with the exception of com- 
mon lugs, prices ruled as high, in fact, high- 
er, than at any time during the season. The 
total sales to date have amounted to 2,800,- 


000 pounds, and it is now estimated that the 
whole crop will not amount to over 3,000,000 






| pounds, A very low estimate for Bedford 
| County, ‘ 

With a good season, the sales on the 
| Lynchburg market were larger than for the 
week previous, and amounted to 330,600 
|; pounds. The saies for the season to date 
}run up to 15,149,000 pounds, while for the 
same period for last season they were 13,- 
178,600 pounds, giving an increase for 1914 
of 1,970,400 pounds. Prices were firm on all 
grades, except lugs, and these were some- 
what easier. Quotations as follows: Lugs, 
common, $3.75@5.25; lugs, good, $5.75 @7.75. 
Leaf, common, or damaged, $5.50@7.50; leaf, 
short, $8@11; leaf, good, $10@15; leaf, wrap- 
pers, $15 @30. 

On the Chase City market, the sales, 
through the month of March, were better 
than were expected, and amounted to 292,624 
pounds, and at an average price of $12.61. 


| of about 1,000,000 pounds, 
| price 


The sales for the season to date show a total 
of 4,625,751 pounds. An increase for 1914 
and the average 
for this season has been $16.51 as 
against last season’s average of $11.80. The 
farmers who patronize this market are much 
elated over the high prices that have ob- 


tained, and it is understood that they are 
preparing for an uusually large crop this 
year, 


On the Danville market prices ruled firm, 
and towards the latter part of the week, 
the sales were larger than they promised to 
be. . The quality of the offerings were about 
on an average for the s@ason, and there was 
@ slight falling off in prices on the finer 
grades. There was more eagerness on the 
part of the large buyers than has been 
evinced for the past few weeks. The trade 
in redried tobaccos was better. 

The sales for the month of March foot up 
3,439,427 pounds, at an average price of 
$14,95, and the sales up to April 1 total 42,- 
449,513 pounds, at an average price of $17.45. 

J. M. BELI 





RICHMOND LIVESTOCK 


(Report furnished by W. G. Lambert, Mgr., 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 


Steers—Best, per cwt ...2...... - 00 @ $8 25 
Medium to good 
Common. to: T81f . 62 <6seeses 
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Heifers—Best, per cwt.....2...- 7.50@ 00 
Medium to 200d ....cccece- 6.50@ 25 
Common to fair ..... ecccere 5.25@ 6.00 

Cows—Best, per cwt ..... e CS ese 6.00@ 6.50 
Medium to S004 0.4 06666 coe Se 6.36 
Common tO TOW 6 isc6a.s c0cas 3.50@ 4.50 

Oxen, per ewt. ..... Teer Oe 4.50@ 6.75 

BUM, POT CWE. ccccconsccccsccsss $.0@ 6.50 

Calves—Extra ........ sveoscocee SOO 9.00 
re rrr Ccscecdes tO See 

Dairy cows, per head ....ccccoe-s 30.00 @75.00 

Hogs—Best, per cwt. ....eeee.++ 8.50@ 8.7 
MRE (65a pn Mase eocccccccccrs 8.25@ 8.50 
Sows and stags .....ceeee.+e 5.50@ 7.00 

Sheep—Best, per cwt. ........ 6.00@ 6.50 
Common to fair .........0.- 3.50@ 4.00 
MATEUS 5 6:5's ese 4006 © 3 9508 coovces GOO@ &.00 





NEW YORK PRODUCE 


(Reported by F. J. Root) 
April 7 
Florida potatoes, per barrel, $3.50@7; 


Maryland and Virginia, $2@2.50. 
@1.50; per basket, 65@85c. 
$1.75@2 per crate; red, 
pound bag; yellow, 


Sweets, $1 
@nions, white, 
$2.25@2.50 per 100- 
$2.25@3. Cabbage, white, 
$1.50@1.75 per barre! for old; new, per crate, 
$1.75@2.25, Artichokes, $3@3.50 per barrel. 
Asparagus, $2.50@2.75 per dozen bunches for 

















extra. Anise, $3@4 per basket. Brussels 
sprouts, per quart, 10@20c. Beans, $2@4 
per basket for green or wax. Beets, $4@5 
per 100 bunches. Carrots, $2@3 per barrel 
for washed; 50c. less for unwashed. Stand- 
ard 12-inch celery, $2.75@383.25 per dozen 
bunches. Chicory, $3@4 per barrel. Egg- 
plants, $2@2.75 per box. Escarol, $3.50@4.50 
per barrel, Endive, 15@20c,. per pound, 
Horseradish, 5@4 per 100 pounds. Kale, 
$1@1.12 per Kohlrabi, $3@6 per 100 
bunches. Let $1.50@4.50 per basket. 
Lima beans, $2@3 per basket. Leeks, $5@8 
per 100 bunche Okra, $2@3 per carrier. 
Oysterplants, $5 100 bunches. Peas, 
$2.50@4.75 per Parsley, $2.50@3.50 
per barre} $2.50@3 per barrel, 
Peppers, $2@2.75 per nine-till box. Romaine, 
$1@2 per basket, Radishes, $1.50@2 per 
basket. Spinach, 75c.@$1.50 per barrel. Shal- 
lots, $5@7 per barrel. Scallions, $2.25 @2.75 
per berry crat Squash, Marrow, $3@3.50 
per barrel: Y¥ y Crookneck, $1.50@1.75 per 
basket. I $1@1.37 per barrel for 
rutabagas. $1.50@2.50 per carrier, 
Watercress, $1@1.75 per 100 bunches. 

Extra creamery butter, 26@26%c.; held, 
2215 @23c.: imitation creamery, 18% @19c.;3 
factory, 18@18%ec. 

Country eggs, 16@19c.; some to 21@23c. 

Cash wheat, $1,03 14. Oats, 44% @45c, Corn, 
67% @69. 

Mess pork, per barrel, $23@23.50. Mess 
beef, per barrel, $18@19. 





We have thought very often we would 
write and thank you for the fine paper you 
furnish us—for its religious and moral tone 
as well as its splendid work among the 
farmers.-—-E, C, Dimick & Son, Skippers, Va, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


LONG STAPLE COTTON—-WHAT 
TO DO ABOUT IT 





Mr. Coker Tells Under What Condi. 
tions It Will Pay and When It Will 
Not 


| ys YOUR issue of March 21 I notice 
a short article under the heading, 
“Advises Against Long Staple Cot- 
ton,” in which some sections of an 
address delivered by me before the 
South Carolina Plant Breeders’ As- 
sociation are quoted. I also notice 
in to-day’s “‘State’’ newspaper an ar- 
ticle entitled “Coker Does Not Ad- 
vise Giving Up Long Staple,’’ which 
article reprints a letter recently writ- 
ten by me to a friend in an adjoin- 
ing county. In my address before the 
Plant Breeders’ Association I went 
very fully into the long staple situ- 
ation in this State and set forth the 
advantages of some of these varie- 
ties as well as the disadvantages un- 
der which some of our farmers have 
labored. I have never advised the 
indiscriminate planting of staple cot- 
tons under all conditions, and a care- 
ful review of all my utterances on the 
subject will show that they are of the 
same general tenor. In order to com- 
pletely clear up the subject, I will 
briefly state my exact position: 

I strongly advise the planting of 
the four or five big bolled productive 
staple cottons bred in recent years 
from short staple varieties, by farm- 
ers who are properly situated and 
who understand the essentials of suc- 
cess with this industry. The raiser 
of staple cotton should either live in 
hauling distance of a good staple 
market or should know how to reach 
buyers who will give him the value 
for his cotton. He should know how 
to keep up the purity and uniformity 
of his strain of seed. He should have 
available a ginner who can and will 
gin his cotton properly and without 
mixing, either lint or seed, with short 
staple. He should know enough 
about staple production not to plant 
On poor worn-out land and not te 
crowd the plant too closely on any 
kind of soil. He should understand 
that ginning staple cotton while wet 
ruins the staple and makes it almost 
unsalable and that very low grades 
cannot be sold at much premium over 
short cotton. 

On the other hand, I strongly ad- 
vise all farmers to avoid planting sta- 
ple cotton who cannot get a pure 
pedigreed strain of seed of one of the 
varieties which have been making 
about as good, in some instances 
greater, yields in North and South 
Carolina as the short staple varieties. 

In this immediate section the new 
staple cotton industry has put many 
thousands of dollars into the pockets 
of the farmers during the past four 
years, the crops of 1910, 1911 and 
1912, netting them fully as much 
staple cotton per acre and far more 
money than short staple varieties, 
and the crop of 19138, owing to the 
extremely short season and lower sta- 
ple premiums, netting them slightly 
less than short staple. The acreage 
in this section will again be planted 
very largely to staples this year and 
I think our farmers are acting wise- 
ly. The many failures that I know 
of in other sections have been due 
principally to poor varieties, mixed 
seed, bad ginning and lack of market- 
ing facilities, though a part of the 
trouble has generally been caused by 
a lack of knowledge by the farmers 
themselves as to how to cultivate and 
handle their cotton. 

To be conspicuously and perma- 
nently successful in any section, the 
staple cotton industry requires the 
cooperation of the plant breeder, the 
intelligent farmer, the ginner and the 
ectton buyer. Where such coopera- 
tions can be secured, there is no rea- 
son why staples of one and three- 
sixteenths to one and three-eighths 
cannot be as successfully raised in 
North and South Carolina as any- 
where in the world. 

DAVID R. COKER. 

Hartsville, S. C. 
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Business Talks 





For Farmers and 
Farmers’ Wives 





By J. A. MARTIN 















WRITE SEPARATE LETTERS 
E OFTEN get letters from people 
covering every subject they can 

think of. 

In a letter just received, a man 
asks where he can get Mosby corn; 
when his subscription expires, and 
what will take the grubs out of cat- 
tle’s backs. Here are three subjects 
that must be handled by different 
men in the office. 

The matter relative to the subscrip- 
tion had to go through the Subscrip- 
tion Department; the inquiry about 
grubs in the cattle’s back had to go 
to Dr. Butler, and the inquiry as to 
where he could get Mosby seed corn 
came to the Advertising Department. 

Things like this cannot be handled 
immediately. The Circulation Depart- 
ment got the letter first, and being 
swamped with work, we didn’t get 
the letter until it was four days old. 

I am not absolutely certain now 
whether or not Dr. Butler has receiv- 
ed the inquiry about grubs in cattle’s 
backs, but to be absolutely certain 
that it receives attention, the letter 
has been forwarded to him at last. 

Had this man written three differ- 
ent letters, each letter would have 
gone promptly to its proper depart- 
ment, and he would have received 
answers within a very short time 
from each department. 

This will be a good rule to follow: 
When you want information from a 
paper, don’t discuss everything that 
comes to your mind. If there is some- 
thing the matter with your subscrip-: 
tion, address your letter to the Circu- 
lation Department. If you want to 
know something about advertising, 
address your letter to the Advertising 
Department. If you are seeking in- 
formation and advice from the Edi- 
tors, address your letters to the Edi- 
torial Department. If you are mak- 
ing inquiries about sickness and dis- 
eases in livestock, address your letter 
to Dr. Butler. In this way you will 
get more prompt attention than you 
otherwise would. 





EVERY STABLE SHOULD HAVE 
ONE 


GOOD clipping machine is a valu- 

able outfit to have in the stable. 
Those who have studied the horse 
most are practically agreed that to 
clip at the proper time is beneficial 
to all horses. Before the spring work 
begins is a good time. Remove the 
winter coat. Your horses require 
much the same treatment that you 
give yourself to keep in the best 
health, and you shed your winter 
clothes before you get down to hard 
spring work. Treat your horses sim- 
ilarly. Remember, nature did not 
oblige them to work originally and 
they could shed out gradually, but 
you make them work strenuously and 
you should treat them accordingly. 

The practice of clipping cows all 
over twice each season—once in the 
spring and again in the summer—is 
growing to be very general among 
dairy farmers throughout the coun- 
try. 

Clipping not only improves the ap- 
pearance but the health of the cows 
and experience proves that it has a 
tendency to help inerease the yield of 
milk. 

The udders and flanks of all dairy 
cows should be clipped regularly once 
amonth. The parts can be more eas- 
ily cleaned before milking and no act 
contributes so much towards securing 
clean, pure milk as to clip the cows 
in this way. 

A good machine for this work is 
the Stewart Ball Bearing Clipping 
Machine, which can be used without 
changing for the clipping of cows, 
horses and mules. 

It is simple, well made and has 
pood material throughout, handy to 


carry about and any one can do good 
work with it. You can buy one from 
any first-class dealer for $7.50 and be 
assured that it will please you, as the 
manufacturer guarantees it to give 
perfect satisfaction or your money re- 
funded. It is advertised in our paper. 





THE DEADLY BLACKLEG 


HERE is one disease which at- 

tacks young cattle that every 
farmer and stockman should study 
and become acquainted with. That 
disease is blackleg. It attacks young 
cattle under a year old, and they are 
subject to it up to two years of age. 

The disease may be spread by any 
animal or bird that eats carrion, such 
as buzzards, dogs, coyotes, etc., also 
on the hoofs and feet of other ani- 
mals that may trample on the car- 
cass. For this reason the carcasses 
of any animals that have died of it 
should be burned and thoroughly de- 
stroyed. Blackleg kills in a few 
days, often in a few hours, and ev- 
ery stockman should be able to rec- 
Ognize the disease. The symptoms 
do not show prominently until the 
animal has been affected for some 
little time. 

The animal loses its appetite and 
stops chewing its cud. It gets lame 
in one quarter and has a high fever. 
If you rub your hand over the thighs, 
shoulders and flanks, you will find a 
swelling which is painful. These 
swellings spread rapidly and give a 
dry, crackling sound when rubbed. 
This sound is due to the collection of 
gas, produced by the germs as they 
multiply. 

Blackleg is caused by a germ which 
enters the tissues through barb-wire 
cuts, the mouth, tongue or throat, 
and cuts caused by stubble, thorns, 
briars or sharp pieces of food. 

If you find blackleg among your 
cattle, separate all the well animals 
from those you know are infected, 
then vaccinate the herd. Blackleg 
cannot be cured, but the well animals 
can be protected against it by vac- 
cination. 

The cost of vaccinating a herd is 
very small, and stockmen who have 
ever once had a case of blackleg on 
the farm do not wait until it makes 
its appearance in their herd, but con- 
sider the use of blacklegoids as a 
cheap insurance against the disease 


and vaccinate regularly, in this way | 
saving themselves the loss of their | 
The wisdom of this anyone | 


animals. 
can easily see, as the cost of one ani- 
mal lost through blackleg will more 
than pay for enough blacklegoids to 
vaccinate a large herd. 





THE AUTOMOBILE 


ITH the coming of spring comes 
the automobile. 

Nothing ever made so much change 
in the social life of the farmer as the 
introduction of the motor car. 

It was the logical thing for the 
farmer; he needed it far more than 
any man in the city needs it. And 
the farmers have responded by tak- 
ing most of the output of several of 
the automobile factories. 

Perhaps this is your year for a car. 
Before buying, get all the informa- 
tion possible. The leading cars are 
advertised in The Progressive Farm- 
er, and their makers will gladly give 
you any information you write for. 
Don’t be afraid to ask questions. 





FERTILIZER BOOKLET FREE 


HE Tupelo Fertilizer Factory at 


Tupelo, Miss., is sending out a 
beautiful booklet, ‘“‘A Lesson in 
Profits,” and telling about their 
“Cotton Belt Fertilizers.”’ These 


folks can ship only to certain terri- 
tories, but the booklet is a dandy and 
you should have one. 





PROFIT FACTS No. 13 
Second and Third Applications 


Accurately kept records have demonstrated for every $5.00 in- 
vested in fertilizers there is a return of from $12.50 to $15.00 
in increased yields of farm crops. 


A profit of from 150% to 200% on every dollar invested in fer- 
tilizers. 


It is an established fact that larger returns can be secured for 
every dollar invested in this way than any other. 


ee 


The time for putting fertilizers down before planting, is past. 
The only way you can secure the maximum yield is by the 
intercultural method of SECOND and THIRD APPLICA- 
TIONS of Fertilizers, after the crop is planted. 


The danger of the plant food leaching out and becoming lost is 
lessened by making light and frequent applications of fertili- 
zers to the growing crops and in this way almost every pound 
of plant food is saved. 


A field thought too poor to make a good crop, is made to double 
its yield through the liberal use of fertilizer. 


The field considered fertile enough without fertilizer is made 
to pay larger dividends when fertilizer is used, and good 
fields make better use of heavy applications of fertilizers 
than any others. 


The SECOND and THIRD APPLICATIONS of Fertilizers must 
be as carefully planned as the first. 


These intercultural (SECOND and THIRD) APPLICATIONS 
must immediately precede cultivation. 














They must be put on the level, in front of the cultivator and 
mixed with the soil if the greatest good is to be secured from 
them, saat n= ee 


Garden vegetables and other truck crops require frequent and 
heavy applications of fertilizers to produce paying crops. 


Experience has taught that the greatest yields of cotton and 
corn are made through the use of SECOND and THIRD AP- | 
PLICATIONS of Fertilizers. 


Write today for Bulletin No. 4 on SECOND and THIRD AP- 
PLICATION of Fertilizers—Free on request. 


SOIL IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE 
Southern Fertilizer Association 
Atlanta, Ga., U. S. A. 





















































METAL SHINGLES 


will keep your house safe when sparks fly from the chimney, or a fire 
rages near you. And when the big storms come, they will keep your 
house dry—and after years and years go by, these shingles will be found 
as serviceable as ever, The best roof money can buy—lightest and 
handsomest—made of tin, painted both sides or galvanized—no solder, 
no seams, fewest nails, least cutting—laid by any competent mechanic, 
and no repairs required, 

Cortright is the original and only PROVED metal shingle—sold for 27 years. 
Look for the name CORTRIGHT on the top of each shingle. 

Write for name of dealer near you. If we have no agent close by, we 
will send samples, prices and detail of information direct to you, 


CORTRIGHT METAL ROOFING CO, 
58 N. 23d Street, Philadelphia 160N. Fifth Avenue, Chicago 


En ——— 
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Here's the HUSTLER Saw Mill 

B'VE MEARD SO MUCK ABOUT—built especially to saw lumber better and quicker 
than any other mill, and to fast lomger. It is the lightest running, fastest cutting 
little mill you ever saw—easyto handle, durable and satistactory. Has the famous 
& Hustler variable belt feed works, the best ever invented, wire cable drive, steed 
head blocks, steel dogs, automatic offset of the log when gigged back, spring 
cs receder, steel lined carriage. Manufactured by 

SALEM IRON WORKS,205 S. LIBERTY ST., 

Winston-Salem, N. C. 


GIBBES MACHINERY COMPANY, Columbia, S. C. 


General Sales Agent 





Sapacity 


» 
Every pert gotreateed 
We build Log Beam 
Mills, Mounted Mills, 
Planers and _ Matchers 
Swing Saws, Edgers, etc. 


Write todey for Catalog. 





The Progressive Farmer Advertisers Are Guaranteed. 









FE SEL ON Pe 


,5Q50 


Completely Equipped 
With electric starter and generator—$1075, 
Prices f, 0, b, Toledo 


Now is the Time — 


HEN bright little Miss Spring 
comes cheerfully bobbing into your 
midst and gruff Mr. Winter goes 

grumbling and sliding out of sight—when 
old mother earth is thawing out and inviting 
you and yours to stay and play out in the 
open — when every single road coming and 
going from your farm is automatically 
cleared by nature and opened up for a big 
spring business —when the days get longer 
and the sun gets warmer—when the wel- 
come robins and tiny buds appear and the 
slush, snow and ice disappears—that’s the 
time to get your new Overland and open 
her up to your heart’s content. And you 
need it more than you probably realize. 

What’s more—your whole family 
needs it. 


Think of Your Family 


They, too, wantto get cut of their former 
small and narrow path. They, too, want to 
go hither and thither—seeing, learning, play- 
ing, working, enjoying, broadening and 
accomplishing. 

For life can be just what you make it 
—dull, forlorn and narrow or just chuck full 
of everlasting fun and enjoyment. 

Even work becomes light under the 
proper conditions. Remove the dreary 
drudge and you get light-heartedness in all 
of its efficient youth and glory. 

That’s what an Overland can dofor you 
and yours! 

‘*Yes’’—you say, ‘‘but that costs. @ 
whole lot of money.” 

There’s where you are wrong. 

It doesn’t cost a whole lot of money: 

Do you realize how much automobile 
you get in an Overland for $950? Do you 
realize that itisa great big five-passenger 
touring carP That it has the power to take 





you wherever you want to go and that it is 
built to last for years and years and years, 


A Big, Beautiful, Powerful Car 


Don’t confuse the Overland with those 
small dinky cars. Because our price is so 
exceedingly low people often class us with 
those mn | affairs. Our price is low be- 
cause we manufacture cars on such a gigantic 
scale that we can make them more econ- 
omically than anyone else in the business. 
This year we will produce 50,000 cars. 
Think of it! And that’s the reason our 
price is 30% under anything on the market. 

The Overland is a big car—a roomy 
car—a powerful car—a beautiful car—a 
comfortable car—dependable to the last 
degree. 

In fact the mechanical construction of 
the Overland could be no better—regard- 
less of price. 

Then the Overland is right up-to-date 
in every respect. The body is finished in 
rich Brewster green—trimmed in highly 
polished nickel plate and aluminum. It has 
a graceful cowl dash. There are electric 
lights throughout—even under the dash. 
The motor is powerful, speedy, smooth and 
quiet. The wheel base is long and the tires 
arelarge. It is remarkably economical on 
oil and gasoline. 

Right Up-to-Date 

The 1914 Overland is beyond question the 
greatest automobile buy in the world. It has all 
the improvements, refinements, features and finish 
of a high priced car, yet costs but $950—which is 
30% less than any other similar car made. 

It is upto you. Springishere. There are 
months and months of perfect automobile weather 
ahead of you and $950 put into an Overland will 
bring you a greater return on your money than 
you can get from any other form of investment. 

There is an Overland dealer near you. See 
this car today. Or write for catalogue. 


Please address Dept. 59 
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Manufacturers of the famous Overland Delivery Wagons, Garford and Willys-Utility Trucks. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 





Full information on request. 



































